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EXPLANATION. 



The Twelfth Biennial Report of the Superintendent of Public In- 
struction was submitted to the Governor on the 15th day of Decem- 
ber, 1878, as required by law; and the manuscript was all placed in 
the hands of the state printer before the first day of January, but ow- 
ing to causes over which I had no control, the printing was postponed 
until after the adjournment of the Legislature, on the 28th of May. I 
remained in Springfield until after the 2 2d day of January, for the 
purpose of reading the proof, and superintending the printing, but was 
unable to have the work even commenced. It was impossible for me 
to remain longer, owing to business arrangements in Washington, into 
which I had entered, hence was not able to read, a single word of the 
proof, or to give any attention to the printing of the report. It has 
always been customary to print the report of an outgoing state officer 
early, but this custom for some cause was entirely ignored and other 
reports, prepared after this one was submitted, were printed first. The 
written reports of the county superintendents were left out entirely 
without my knowledge or consent. They were well prepared and con- 
> tained much valuable information relative to the school work in the 
several counties which should have been printed. By what authority 

ff 

they were thrown out I am not advised, and therefore cannot be held 

responsible for the omission. I am under especial obligation to the 

Hon. Wm. E. Smith, Printer Expert, for the interest manifested by 

\ him in the printing of the report, in my absence. 

I S. M. ETTER. 

. Spbingfibld, Oct. 8, 1879. 



COMMUNICATION. 



State of Illinois, ) 

Department of Public Instruction, j 

Springfield, December 16, 1878. 

To Uls Excellency^ Shelby M. Cullom^ Governor of Illinois: 

Sir : In compliance . with the provisions of the school law, I have 
the honor to herewith transmit to you the. twelfth biennial report of 
the Superintendent of Public Instruction, setting forth the condition of 
the Common Schools of tlie State, together with reports of the State 
Normal Schools, Industrial University, and the educational work of the 
Institution for the Blind, the Feeble-Minded, Deaf and Dumb, the Re- 
form School, and the Soldiers' Orphan's Home, with the accompanying 
documents for the two years commencing October 1, 1S76, and ending 
September 30, 1878. 

I am very respectfully yours, 

S. M. ETTER, 

Superintendent Pub. Inst. 
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SUPERINTENDENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION, 



1877—1878. 



Another period of two years has closed, and it again becomes mj 
duty as Superintendent of Public Instruction to submit a brief state- 
ment of the condition of the educational interests of the state to the 
legislature and the people, through his Excellency, the Governor. The 
seventh section of the school law provides that on or before the 15th 
day of December preceding each regular session of the General Assem- 
bly, a report shall be submitted, setting forth the "condition of the 
schools in the several counties; the whole number of schools which 
have been taught in each county in the preceding years, commencing 
on the first day of October ; what part of said number have been 
taught by males exclusively, and what part by females exclusively ; 
what part of said whole number have., been taught by males and fe- 
males at the same time, and what part by males and females at dif- 
ferent periods; the number of scholars in attendance at said 
schools ; the number of persons in each county under twenty-one 
' years of age, and the number of such persons between the ages of 
twelve and twenty-one years that are unable to read and write ; the 
amount of township and county funds ; the amount of the interest of 
the state or common school fund, and of the interest of township and 
county funds annually paid out ; the amount raised by an ad valorem 
tax ; the whole amount annually expended for schools ; the number'of 
school houses, their kind and condition ; the number of townships and 
parts of townships in each county ; the number and description of 
Wks and apparatus purchased for the use of schools and school libra- 
ries under the provisions of this act; the price paid for the same, and 
total amount purchased, and what quantity and how distributed, and 
the number and condition of the libraries, together with such other 
information and suggestions as he may deem important in relation to 
the school laws, schools, and the means of promoting education through- 
out the state. 

The provisions of the statute as enumerated are best complied with 
^y giving a plain statement of facts, both of the^excelVe,wc\^^ ^w\ ^^- 
fecte of our system of common schools. It must \>e^ckv\o^\^^^<i^ V^ 
*^^ iiat oar free school system, with all its good i^^a^wxe^, *\^ i^^ Vtom 
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being perfect, or even so good that it may not be largely improved 
or even so efficient that it can with safety be neglected by the legis- 
lature, nor so unimportant that its interests should be ignored. 

The school interests are paramount to all others, and should require 
very careful attention at the present time. At no period in the histo- 
ry of the state or the nation has there been a time when there was 
a greater demand for the careful consideration of the questions that 
relate to the education and training of our children than now. It has 
been customary on almost every occasion to overstate the excellencies 
of our schools, and to set forth their perfection in such glowing colors 
as to- leave no dark spots marring the system, until the whole school 
fabric has in many portions of the state been diverted from its legiti- 
mate and lawful purposes. The public has been dazzled, and has seen 
only the bright side, though there has been shadow^ and darkness and 
barrenness all about them. The people in many communities have be- 
come so satisfied through the false spectacle that has been presented 
to them, that they can often see no room for any further improvement, 
or have become so apathetic that the school managers have been left 
to do mv.ch as they please, un trammeled by restraints, wholesome or 
otherwise, until the system has been so loaded down with the more 
• than useless paraphernalia of what is called school work, that the real 
foundation of a thorough and efficient scholarship is almost entirely 
ignored. Children are often crammed full of the 'ologies and 'osopUies 
before they are able to read their own language fluently or intelli- 
gently. The common branches are in many schools almost entirely 
neglected, because the teacher prefers to teach those known as the 
higher branches, often for his own benefit rather than that of his pupils. 
These higher studies are well enough in their proper places, but they should 
never be permitted to displace the elementary branches in the common 
schools. The studies enumerated in the law should at least be thoroughly 
mastered by the children of the state, and unless this is done, all else that 
is attempted will prove to be only a sham, devoid of the foundation 
that is required for future success in the attainment of a thorough, 
practical and efficient scholarship. If the common branches are once 
thoroughly mastered by pupils, the way for future success is .clear, 
but without this, failure only can be the result. The state has 
nobly provided for her public schools, and they who are prop- 
erly taught in them the fundamental studies, however completely de- 
nied the higher privileges, will be well qualified to perform the duties 
. that will be imposed upon them, as citizens, in after life. An emin- 
ent scholar and friend of popular education in an address delivered on 
the subject of true scholarship, made use of the following forcible 
language: / 

* *To read the English lanflruasre W<^, to write with dispatch a neat, legible hand, and be 
master of the first four rules of arithmetic, so as to dispdse of, at once, with accuracy, 
every question of figures which comes up in practice, I call this a good education. And 
If you add the ability to Write pure grammatical English, I regard it as excellent educa- 
tion. These are the tools. You can do much with them, but you are helpless without 
them. They are the fouudatibn; and unless you begin with these, all your tiashy atttain- 
ments, a little geology, and all other ' ologies and 'osophies, are ostentatious rubbish." 

The truth and force of this language cannot be denied or gainsaid. 

and the child that ds taught as. indicated has a foundation upon 

which may be reared true cultiite. It i^ tJVie \TCi^%T«A\N^ duty of the 

people o/ ererj schiiol districti in tbe state to ^tqV\^^ 2avi^\^ \xife^w* 
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for the thorough and efficient instruction of every child living in the 
district, first in the elementary branches, and afterward in the more 
advanced studies^ if the means provided are sufficient. School directors 
should employ none but the very best teachei's for the instruction of 
children, and those teachers commanding the highest salaries should be 
employed to teach those branches demanded by the great mass of our 
people. 

The saying that ''any person can teach little children well enough," 
I am glad to say is constantly finding less favor among the patrons 
of schools. People are fast learning that it is economy of both time 
and money to employ none but good teachers, especially for liltle 
children. 

School officers are given in many things great poweiTS, and this is 
right, but these powers should be carefully exercised, and the best 
interest of the children should be carefully guarded by them. The 
great aim of every board of directors should be to provide the very 
: best schools possible, and allow nothing to be done that will be the 
means of preventing a single child from obtaining the most thorough 
instruction that it is possible to give him. If our free school manage- 
ment, by those whom the people select, is not what it should be — if 
t school provision in any manner is unwise, or extravagant, or insuffi- 
• cient, or if it is illogical or irrational — if the requirements are im- 
,, practicable, or in any way unsuited to the condition and wants of the 
1,. masses of the state, then the highest aim of our school system will be 
;\ lost, and the children of the state will not receive what the law 
*'I intends they shall. 

' ■ It must be acknowledged that apathy, carelessness and ignorance 
)-•• prevail in many quarters of the state among school officers, and remiss- 
vl n^ss in duty and gross indifference relative to the interest of the 
i[ schools, must be recorded against the names of many officers and 
>j teachers, yet I am convinced after visiting and working m all sections 
^ of the state that the existing evils are fast disappearing. The people 
^■ti everywhere are demanding better schools, and are giving greater 
J' attention to the election of the various school officers. They are 
i-'l rapidly learning to appreciate that a poor school, however cheap it 
y may be, is after all an expensive affair, and that good schools for the 

instruction of the children can only be secured by employing none 

but good teachers. 

The state has nurtured and encouraged education since her admission 
into the Union, but it must be admitted that the schools have not 
always improved as they should, and at the present time there is 
great need of vigorous and energetic efforts to make our schools still 
better. There is much to be proud of, but we are by no means pre- 
J.:! pared to cease working for the improvement of our educational system. 

:j; The present school system of Illinois dates from January 15th, 1825. 
^ The state was admitted into the Union in 1818, and the act of admis- 
. 8ion contains the following stipulations imposed by Congress, April 
1'^ 18th, 1818. • The act was passed for the purpose of enabling the i^eo- 
^^ pie of Illinois, territory to form a state constitutioiv, atv^ m \Jei\^ xJcvfe^^ 
H ^^ speoml provision made for the support of soUooVft a.w^ \\\^\A\Ax\Kotv'^ 
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of learning, of which the following extracts are tli>3 stipulations relative 
to education: 

Whereas, The Congress of the United States, in the act entitled *'An act to enable 
the people of the Illinois territory to form a constitution and State Govo. nment. and for 
the admission of such state in the Union, on an equal footing with the o i-rinal states, 
passed the 13th April, 1818," have offered to this convention, for their free a» ccptance or 
rejection, ihe followinfir propositions, which, if accepted by the convention, ure to be 
obligatory upon the United States, viz: 

**lst» The section numbered sixteen in every township, and when such section has 
been sold, or otherwise disposed of, other land equivalent thereto, and as contigruous as 
may be, shall be granted to the state for the use of the Inhabitants of such township for 
the use of schools. 

*'2d. That all salt springrs within such state, and the lands reserved for the use of the 
game, shall be granted to the said state for the use of the said state, and the same to be 
used under such terms and conditions, and regulations, as the legislature of said state 
shall direct: PnnAded^ the legislature shall never sell nor lease the same for a longer 
period than ten years at any one time. 

**3d. That five per cent, of the net proceeds of the lands Ij'ing within such state, and 
which shall be sold by Congress from and after the first day of January, one thousand 
eight hundred and nineteen, after deducting all expenses incident to the same, shall be 
reserved for the purposes following, viz: Two-fifths to be disbursed under the dire<*tion 
of Congress^ in making roads leading to the state; the residue to be appropriated by the 
legislature of the state for the encouragement of learning, of which one-sixth part shall 
be exclusively bestowed on a college or university. 

**4th. That thirty-six sections, or one entire township, which shall be designated by 
the President of the United States, together with the one heretofore reserved for that 

{)urpose, shall be reserved for the use of a seminary of learning, and vested in the legis- 
ature of the said state, to be appropriated solely to the use of such seminary by the said 
legislature." 

These propositions were made by the general government with the ex- 
pressed conditions that the convention which should meet to frame a 
constitution for the state should pass an ordinance that should exempt 
all tracts of land sold by the government from and after Jan. 1, 1819, 
from all taxes levied by the state for any purpose whatever, for the terna 
of five years from the day of sale, and further that all bounty lands 
should be exempt from taxation for the term of three years from the 
date of the patents, and that no distinction should be made in taxing" 
the lands of non-residents. These grants and conditions were accept- 
ed by^the convention which met at Kaskaskia, in July, 1818, for the 
purpose of framing the organic law for the government of the new state, 
and on the 26th day of August, an ordinance was adopted in compli- 
ance with the act of congress of April 18, J818, accepting the propo- 
sition therein made, and declaring the same to be the act of the peo- 
ple of the state of Illinois, "not to be revoked without the consent of 
the United States." 

The constitution was framed and adopted during the months of July, 
and August, but was never submitted to a vote of the people. During 
the session of the first General Assembly held under the constitution of 
the state of Illinois, Shadrach Bond, a man of many noble qualities, 
and of mark and ability, who had been elected as the first chief 
executive of the new state, in his inaugural address to the General 
Assembly at the time of its convening, and of his installation as 
Governor at Kaskaskia, on Tuesday, October 6th, 183 8, called theif 
attention to the educational interests of the state in the following 
impressive and forcible language: "The subject of education, th^ 
means for which have been so amply provided by the bounty of th^ 
general government, cannot fail to engross your serious attention. I^ 
would be well to provide for the appointment or election of trustee^ 
j'n each township sufficiently populated, and empower them to lease -^ 
-^or a limited period^ the section of land xeseTrve^ 2J\^ ^^jqX,^^ icyc \5si^ 
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use of schools within the same, requiring them to appropriate the 
rents arising therefrom to such use and in the manner to be prescribed 
by law. 

The townships of land wliich have been granted to the state for the 
use of a seminary of learning, cannot it is believed, be so disposed of 
at present as to authorize the passage of a law to commence the 
undertaking; but at least a part of them may be leased, and the rents 
arising therefrom may be laid up or vested in some productive fund 
as a secure deposit to be her. after appropriated to the object to which 
the grants were made; such a course will render those lands produc- 
tive, and when the period shall arrive at which it may be advisable 
to sell them, they will be extensively improved and of great value. 

"These donations, together with the three per cent, upon the net 
proceeds arising from the sale of the public lands within the state, 
which have been appropriated for similar purposes, with proper arrange- 
ment, will create a fund sufficiently large to educate the children of 
the state to the remotest period of time. 

"It is our imperious duty, for the faithful performance of which we 
are answerable to God and our country, to watch over this interesting 
subject. 

"No employment can be^ more engaging than that of husbanding 
those resources which will spread through all classes of our fellow- 
citizens the means of wisdom and of knowledge, which in the free- 
dom of our institutions will make the child of the poorest parent a 
useful member of society and an ornament to his country, and 
which by enlightening the mind will lead to new discoveries 
in the arts and to new improvements in the pursuit of agriculture, 
commerce and manufactures." 

The General Assembly at its second session, which began on the 
first Monday in January 1819, took cognizance of the recommenda- 
tions contained in the message of the Governor, madi; to them at their 
former session, and immediately prepared and introduced a bill to 
carry out the desired objects, fully realizing the importance of provid- 
ing for the educational interests of the state, by creating such resources 
as would, from time to time, yield the necessary revenues for that 
purpose. The bill was passed by both houses and was approved 
March 2, 1819, entitled, "An act relating to the lands reserved for the 
use of schools," and provided for the appointment by the county 
commissioners in each and every county, of three trustees in each 
township, who were within six months after receiving their appoint- 
ments, authorized and empowered to employ a surveyor, who, with their 
Msistance, and 'under their instructions, should lay out section number 
sixteen in each township into lots, not containing less than forty, nor 
more than 160 acres, and to lease the same for a term of ten years, 
for the purpose of creating revenue for school purposes. This law was 
of a general character, and threw around these school lands a proper safe- 
guard. Had the recommendations of the Governor, and the p: . sions of 
file law been adhered to until after the land became valuabl ',t^ie public 
school fund in nearly every township of the state would V.e Yo-^d.-^ ^mV 
fidentlj large to maintain and support the schools mvXiowV \5v.T5CC\QrcL. 
f JDliooiM would have an endowment for the »\ip^oT\. ol \i«t \x^^ 
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schools and the seminary of learning abundantly large to educate the 
children of the state, but unfortunately, the mania to dispose of this 
munificent gift took hold of the people, and the lands were sacrificed 
until now there is comparatively little, and the little that yet is left 
will soon be lost, as will be seen in another portion of this report, 
unless a policy different from the present one is adopted for its care 
and security. 

The bill approved March 2, 1819, providing for the leasing of the 
lands is the first act of the General Assembly of Illinois, contempla- 
ting public school provision, but this only made provision for the 
care and supervision of the lands. From 1819 to 1825 but few changes 
were made in the laws looking toward a provision for free schools. 

These few changes, though unimportant, indicated a growing senti- 
ment among the people in favor of public schools. 

In the year 1825, the General Assembly, with a high regard for 
the general diffusion of knowledge, passed an* act ''providing for the 
establishment of free schools." And in the preamble to this act the 
following significant language was used: 

"To enjoy our rights and liberties we must understand them; their 
security and protection ought to be the first object of a free people; 
and it is a well established fact that no nation has ever continued 
long in the enjoyment of civil and political freedom, which was not. 
both virtuous and enlightened; and believing that the advancement of 
literature always has been, and ever will be, the means of developing 
more fully the rights of man, that the mind of every citizen in a 
republic is the common property of society, and constitutes the basis- 
of its strength and happiness; it is therefore considered the peculiar 
duty of a free government like ours, to encourage and extend the im- 
provement and cultivation of the intellectual energies of the whole." 

This act was the foundation of the present common school system 
of Illinois. It required the establishment of common schools in each 
county, and this was made mandatory, as is shown by the following 
language used in the first section: "Ther6 shall be established a common 
school or schools in each of the counties of this state, which shall be 
open to every class of white citizens between the ages of five and 
twenty-one years." 

The power to form school districts was conferred upon the county 
commissioners' courts of the several counties, upon the presentation of 
a petition "signed by a majority of the. qualified voters resident within 
such contemplated district, and such districts, when laid off, shall re- ; 
spectively contain not less than fifteen families." It also provided for ] 
the election, in each district, of the following officers: three trustees^ 
one clerk, one treasurer, one assessor and one collector. The trustees 
were required to perform the duties of superintendent, were empow- 
ered to examine and employ the teachers, visit the schools and male 
the reports to the county commissioners' court, and all the officers 
elected were required to t^ke an oath of office for the faithful pe^ 
formance of their several duties as required by law. 

The trustees were men authorized to lev^ a Xax, ioT \\i^ %>\Y^Qtv»^ 
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schools, "either in cash or good merchantable produce, at cash price, 
upon the inhabitants of their respective districts, not exceeding one- 
half of one per cent, nor amounting to more than ten dollars per an- 
num on any one person." The law also required the trustees to make 
out a list of the produce with a warrant, and to transfer this list and 
warrant to the teacher who had been employed, and it was made his 
duty to collect the same. If any persons refused or neglected to pay 
the respective amounts in produce for two weeks after demand 
was made, then the tax had to be paid in cash.. In 1H26 an act was 
passed by the (General Assembly which provided for the care and se- 
Jurity of the three i)er cent fund granted by Congress. This act also 
>rovided for the restoration of the portion of the funds that had pre- 
viously been stolen and forever sets it apart for school purposes. 

In 18^7 a general law was passed which repealed some provisions 
»f the law of 1825, or so much of that act as required that all school 
Listricts should contain "not less than fifteen families."" 

The fourth section of this act, virtually provided that none but those 
v-ho paid the tax for schools should have the benelit of them, and reads 
8 follows; 

**No person shall hereafter be taxed for the support of any free school in this state, 
nless by his or her own free will and consent, first had and obtained in writing; and 
ny person so agrreclngr and consenting, shall be taxed in the manner prescribed in the 
i3t to which this is an amendment: 

Provided^ That no person shall be permitted to send any scholar or scholars to such 
chool, unlesd such person shall have consente*!, as above, to be taxed for the support 
f such school, or by the permission of the trustees of said school; and. 

Provided^ That all persons residing within the limits of a school district, shall, at all 
lines, have the privilege of subscribing for the support and establishment of any such 
chool.*' 

The profits and rents derived from the leasing of the school lands 
B the several townships, were to be equitably divided among the 
schools therein. 

The commissioners of the school fund were authorized to purchase 
vith the same, state paper and Auditor's warrants, on the best terms 
possible, and consolidate the warrants, depositing them in the state 
a'easury, and securing therefrom the requisite evidence for their claims. 

No further changes of importance were made by this act, in the 
original act, except to repeal the eighteenth section thereof, concerning 
Lhe distribution of the school fund, arising from rents, etc. 

SUMMARY OF FUNDS. 

Frona the several reservations already enumerated for schools, uni- 
'versities and seminaries have grown: (1.) The state school fund, 
consisting of the proceeds of the sale of the public lands devoted to 
the encouragement of learning, less the sixth part: (-2.) The college 
»ud university fund, consisting of this sixth i)art: (8.) The seminary 
fund, consisting of the sales of seminary lands, all of which lands re- 
Biaining unsold in 1861, were given to the* Industrial University: (4.) The 
township fund, derived from the sale of the sixteenth ^viV!X\v>\i, >N\i[vvj!^ 
constitutes a permanent fund for the support oi t\\e ix^e "$,Ocvoq\^ ^"l 
^ state. 
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To the fund for the support of the free schools, was added th 
county fund in 1835, arising from the surplus funds in the hands o 
the county commissioners, and in 1837 the surplus revenue fund, dii 
tributed among the states by the act of Congress of 1836, was adde" 
to the school fund by act of the General Assembly. 

Laws providing for the care of the school lands, i.nd a proper dispc 
sition of the proceeds of the sale of them by threo township trustee 
and a county school commissioner, seem to have been the only generj 
ones relating to school interests from this time until March 4, 183' 
when a law was enacted amendatory to the several school laws pr< 
viously passed, which changed the number of towns lip trustees froi 
three to five members. They were required to make a report to th 
county commissioner annually, giving the amount of the principal ( 
the township fund and the interest derived from it, which was o 
hand or appropriated at the time of the report, <fee. In this law thei 
appears to be the first requirement for the examination of teacher; 
and the trustees were required to issue a certificate of qualificatio 
before any teacher could be paid out of the school funds. 

The General Assembly of 1841, made a complete revision of th 
school law, which was approved February 26th. This law restored th 
three trustees and confirmed the system of the county scliool coin 
missioners for the sale of the school lands and investment of the pro 
ceeds; and directed that all the profits arising from sales and interes 
from the funds invested, should be applied to the maintenance aii( 
support of common schools. 

The 47th section of this act provided for the organization of ti: 
schools, and each township could have as marfy schools as the inha-): 
tants desired. When a school was organized the employers of th 
teacher, the legal voters, were required to meet together and elec 
three trustees, and agree upon the plan and manner of conducting th( 
school. The trustees or directors of the districts were vested witl 
power to execute the plan adopted, and were required to superintent 
the school. 

This law was the first that required schedules to be kept by the 
teachers and returned to the township treasurers, and these schedules 
were nearly of the same form as those given in the present law. 

Teachers were paid the public funds half yearly, viz: On the sec- 
ond Monday of January and July. 

The following was the provision made for the examination of 
teachers : 

The ' ^trustees of schools, ' ' in incorporated townships, and * 'school trustees, ' ' in town- 
ships not incorporated, shall have power, and it shall be their duty, on application to 
them for that purpose, to examine any person proposing to teach a school in their vicinityi 
in relation to the qualifications of such person as a teacher; and they may call to their 
assistance such person or persons as they may deem qualified to conduct such examins- 
tion; or may, in their discretion, appoint a board of examiners for said purpose, to con- 
sist of not less than three nor more than five persons, and to continue in office until the 
next appointment of trustees. A majority of the trustees or the board of examiners bdng 
satisfied that the applicant possesses the requisite qualifications, shall grive a certificate to 
that effect, stating the particular branches of science which they find him qualified to 
teach. And no teacher shall be entitled to receive any compensation from the school 
fund until he shall have been examined and received a certificate of qualification, a* 
herein provided. 

The law does not enumerate the branches t\ial ^ei^ \ft \>^ \a.\jL^^^ 
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the schools, nor does it specify the branches upon which the teacher 
was to be examined, but only required that the certificate should 
specify the branches which he was qualified to teach. 

In 1845 another revision of the law was made, and many new and 
important features were incorporated in this act. The Secretary of 
State was made ex officio State Superintendent of common schools. He 
was required to counsel with experienced teachers, as to the best 
manner of conducting common schools; he was also required to advise 
the commissioner of schools, as to the best manner of conducting the 
schools; constructing school houses and procuring competent teachers; 
:' and to recommend the most approved text books, maps, charts and 
apparatus, and urge a uniformity of the same. 

The Hon. Thomas Campbell was under this law the first State Su- 
r perintendent, ex officio, and his first report to the Governor, Augustus 
, G. French, is dated December 15, 1846, and which was submitted to 
the speaker of the senate on the 2ist day of January, 184T. This 
report is full of valuable suggestions, many of which could be ap- 
plied with profit to our school system at the present time. 

The folJowing extract gives the duties of the school commissioners 

. 80 far as they relate to the management of the schools and the exam- 

■r, ination of teachers. It also provides upon what branches teachers 

:»; were required to be examined, which is the same as is now required 

f ^or second grade certificates: 

r 

I Bach and every school commissioner shall be ex offlcin superintendent of common schools 
in his county, and shall by himself or some other qualiiled person, as often as practicable, 
visit all the townships in his county, enquire into the condition and manner of conductinR 
the same, and to use his influence to carry out the system proposed by the State Superin- 
tendent; no shaU also, with such person or person as he shall associate with him, examine 
til persons proposing to teach a common school, in any township in his county, touching: 
Ui or her qualiflcations properly to teach orthography, reading in English, penmanship, 
trlthmetio, English grammar, modem geography and the history of the United States; 
•nd if he shall find such person qualitted, he shall, on being satisfied of his or her good 
J amral character, give such person a certificate of qualification, and no person who shall 
*" teach % school without first having obtained such certificate shall be entitled to receive 
t£ *ny portion of the public fund; said school commissioner shall also by the first day of 
November, before each session of the General Assembly, communicate to the State Super- 
intendent aU such Information upon the subject of common schools in the county as the 
State Superintendent is bound to embody in his report to the Governor, and such other 
9 information as the State Superintendent shall require. 

; Supervision by the Secretary of State, whose duties confined him al- 
j most entirely to his office, did not meet the needs of the people as 
the state developed in her various interests, and her school affairs 
began to demand more and greater attention. In 1854 the General 
Assembly passed a law making the office of State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction a separate one, and directed that it should be filled 
at the next general election, held in November, 1855, and biennially 
thereafter. The duties prescribed by this act were kindred to those 
provided in the act of 1845, with the addition that he was required to 
visit every county at least once during his term of office, confer with 
school officers as to the manner of conducting schools, deliver public 
leotores on education to teachers and the people, if deemed prac- 
ticable, and perform such other duties as would tend to advance the 
interests of education. It was provided to fill the office by appoint- 
ment of the Governor until after the election in 1855, and the «a.Ux'^ 
was fixed at $1,500 per annum. 



^ 
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Hon. Ninian W. Edwards was appointed the first State Superin 
tendent under this law, and to him belongs the honor of framing the 
bill for the unification of the school system of the state. 

"Meeting with ready acceptance from the Legislature, it took the form of law February 
15, 1855. This law deferred till November, 1856, the election of a State Superintendent by 
the people; distinctly specified and somewhat enlarged the duties he must perform and 
the powers he might exercise; retained the tjounty school commissioners as county 
superintendents, with the same township and district school board, but with improved 
provisions as to duties and reports; authorized the formation of district libraries; forbade 
the employment of a teacher for a public school without a legal certificate of qualifications: 
prescribed a state tax of two mills on the dollar, to be added annually to the 6 per cent. 
revenue from the school funds, with such additional locfd tax as should be determined by 
the township board to be necessary for supplying deficiencies in the fund for paying 
teachers and for extending the terms of school, after the state and common school fund 
should be exhausted, till at least the six mtmths' minimum required of them should be 
reached. For purchasing school sites, erecting school houses, and repairing and improv- 
ing these, the directors of districts were authorized to borrow money at not more than 
10 per cent, per annum, and to issue bonds for the payment of the same in sums not 
less than flOO each. 

*"rhe system thus inaugurated— the first which really made schools free by providing for a 
suflicient state and local tax for. their support— continues substantially the state system 
to this day, with little alteration except in some details. The same state, county, town- 
^ship, and district school olHces are continued, but the terms of state and county superin- 
tendents have been lengthened to four years; the township trustees, now consisting of 
three members, serve individually for terms of three years, (me being changed each year; 
and the same is the case with the district school directors. The power of revoking, for 
immorality, incompetency, and other sulHcient cause, the certificate granted to a 
teacher on examination, has been ^ven the county superintendent in addition to his pre- 
vious powers; and that of dismissmg any teacher employed by them, for like cause, has 
been given the board of district school directors. Explicit permission for the establish- 
ment of high schools is given to townships on the petition of 50 voters 15 days before a 
regular election of tiustees, and on a vote of a majority in favor of a high school at the 
election. Two or more townships may co-operate in the establishment and support of 
such a school on such terms as they agree on between themselves. For school districts 
with not lees than 2,000 inhabitants, not governed by anv special act, there is provided a 
board of education of 6 members and 3 additional ones for eyery additional 10,000 inhabi- 
tants, the members Individually to serve three years, and cme- third to be changed by 
election each year. Such boards, and especially those of cities with over 100, 0(X) inhabi- 
tants, have considerablj'^ larger powers given them than are possessed by the ordinary 
boards of districts. 

* *The state institution for education of the deaf and dumb was founded 1839, that for the 
blind in 1849, that for faeble-minded children in 1865. 

**Two normal universities and two county normal schools have been added to the state 
system under acts of February 18, 1857, March 9, 1869, and March 15, 1869, and the Illi- 
nois Industrial University in 1867. A state reform school was established in 1871." 

The marked epochs in the school history of Illinois, are the years 
1825, 1841, 1845, 1854 and 1872. Since the last general revision but 
few changes have been made. The present law however needs to be 
revised in some very important particulars, and the whole should be 
re- written and arranged so as to make it more easily understood by 
the people. I do not advocate a general changing of its leading fea- 
tures, but only to make it clear in all of its provisions that they may 
be understood without the interpretation of the courts. The i)ro vis- 
ions that more particularly need attention are pointed out in another 
part of this report, to which I respectfully call the attention of the 
General Assembly. The school law above all others should be the 
plainest in all its details, and should be so arranged as to be intel- 
ligible to all who are able to read it. The great mass of our citizens 
are more directly interested in this than any other portion of our 
statute. Owing to the want of clearness of the law this office ib 
flooded with letters from all portions of the state, both from school 
officers and teachers. And large nunibers of school cases are taken 
into the courts because the law as it exists at present is wanting in 
clearness, many sections cumbered with useless verbiage and many of 
its provisions are without logical coherence. The basis of the law is 
most excellent and liberal, but these are hard to understand, so that 
various opinions are entertained among the '9eo^\e, aw^ xkw^ d\^Q.\il- 
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ties arise which very often cannot be settled in no way except 
by the courts. The law should be so written and arranged that all 
can understand its meaning and intentions. I respectfully urge upon 
the legislature the importance of early action on this most important 
part of our statutes. The amendments to which your attention is 
earnestly called are among the more important ones, and for the good 
of our schools need careful revision. The people are generally anx- 
ious to carry out faithfully the provisions of the law, but often fail 
to do so because they do not understand them. 

COMPARATIVE STATEMENTS. 

The following comparative statements and summaries to' which your 
careful attention is respectfully invited, afford a general view of the 
condition and progress of the common schools of the state for the 
two years ending September 30, 1878. i 

1877^. 

CENSUS OF MINORS. 

Number of males under 21 years of age 754,203 

" females " '' " 727,168 



Total number under 21 years of age 1,481,371 

Increase over 1876 10,230 



SCHOOL CENSUS. 



Number of males between 6 and 21 years of age 506,217 

" females " " " " " 486,137 

Total nuvibpr between 6 and 21 years of age 992,344 

Increase over 1876 20,758 



SCHOOL DISTRICTS. 

-Whole number of school districts 11,581 

Number of districts having schools five months or more 

during the year 11,285 

Increase over 1876 8] 

Number of districts having less than five months schools 

during the year 64 

Number of districts having no school 94 

Whole number of free public schools 10,808 

Whole number of months school sustained 91,898 

Increase over 1876 2,080 

Average number of months school sustained 693 
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PUPILS IN ATTENDANCE. 

Number of male pupils enrolled 358,692 

" female " " 335,797 

Whole number of pupils enrolled 6©4,489 

Increase over 1876 7,043 

TEACHERS. 

Number of male teachers 9,162 

" female " .• 12,831 

Whole number of teachers 21,993 

MONTHS TAUGHT. 



Number of months taught by male teachers 45,767 

" by female teachers 64,444 



i. (( 



Whole number of months taught 1 10,21 1 

Increase over 1876 1,1 75 



DAYS ATTENDANCE. 



Grand total number of days attendance 63,376,649 



GRADED AND HIGH SCHOOLS. 



Number of graded schools 973 

high schools 1 03 

months taught in graded schools 35,088 






UNGRADED SCHOOLS. 



Whole number of ungraded schools 1 0,538 

Number of months taught in ungraded schpols 72,539- 

PRIVATE SCHOOLS. 

Whole number of private schools 548 

Number of male pupils attending private schools 24,826 

Number of female pupils attending private schools 25,793 

Whole number attending private schools 50,619 

TEACHERS IN PRIVATE SCHOOLS. 

Whole number of teachers in private ftcboolt 1,817 
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DISTRICT LIBRARIES. 



Number of school districts having libraries 886 

" volumes bouglit during the year 2,902 

Total. number of volumes in district libraries 48,189 



SCHOOL LANDS. 



! Number of acres of school lands sold during the year 1,126 

" '* '* remaining unsold 9,604 



SCHOOL HOUSES. 

Number of stone school houses 237 

'" brick " 1,239 

if " frame *' 9,673 

'* log " 594 



-■ Total number of school houses 1 1,743 

■ Number of school houses built during the year 211 



ILLITERACY. 



Number of males between the ages of 12 and 21 years, unable 
to read and write 2,701 

Number of females between che ages of 12 and 21 years, un- 
able to read and write 2,109 



Total number between the ages of 12 and 21 years, unable 

to read and write 4,8 10 

j| teachers' INSTITUTES. 

Namber of counties in which institutes were held during the 

year 97 

I Whole number of institutes held 383 

^ J Aggregate days' continuance 1 ,808 

3^ Number of teachers attending 8,010 

I '* lectures delivered 344 

Amount appropriated by county boards $675 55 

Number of teachers' meetings held 366 

»4'i ■ 

?2? 1878. 

census of MINORS. 



?\'i 



Number of males under 2 1 years of age 756,688 

" females " '* 739,646 



3i: 

/ 



Whole number under 21 years of age \A^^^'^'^^ 

h&BBse over 1877 \\^^^'^ 
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SCHOOL CENSUS. 

Number of males between (5 and 21 years of age 51 ,897 

" females ^' '' '^ ' 490,524 



Total number between 6 and 21 years of age 1,002,421 

SCHOOL DISTRICTS. 

Whole number of school districts in the state 11,714 

Number of districts having five months school five months or 

more 11 ,488 

Number of districts having schools less than five months.... 55 

Number of districts having no school 101 

Whole number of free public schools 12,286 

" " months, schools were sustained 87,489 

Average number of months school sustained 7.01 

PUPILS IN ATTENDANCE. 

Number of male pupils enrolled 861,552 

" female -* .• '^ 5,181 



Total number of pupils in attendance 706,733 

Increase over 1877 12,244 



TEACHERS. 



Whole number of male teachers 9,475 

'' " female " 12,817 



Total number of teachers 22,29*J 

MONTHS TAUGHT. 

Number of months taught by male teachers 46,196 

" " " female '' 66,606 



Total number of months taught 1 12,802 ) 

Increase over 1877 2,591 

DAYS ATTENDANCE. 

Grand total number of days attendance 03,545,650 

Increase over 1877 190,001 

GRADED AND HIGH SCHOOLS. J 

Number of graded schools 810 

Number of high schools . 128 

Number of months taught in graded schools 27,727 

UNGRADED SCHOOLS. 

Whole number of ungraded schools 1 1,514 

dumber of months taught in ungraded schools 74,031 
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PRIVATE SCHOOLS. 

S'umber of private schools 582 

S'umber of male pupils in private schools 19,354 

S^umber of female .pupils in private schools 22,052 

Whole number of pupils in private schools 41,406 

Whole number of pupils in public schools , . 706,733 

Total number of pupils attending school in the state as re- 
ported 748,139 

Whole number of teachers in public schools 22,299 

Whole number of teachers in private schools 1,017 

Total number of teachers in the state as reported 23,316 

DISTRICT LIBRARIES. 

Number of districts having libraries 899 

Number of volumes bought during the year. 4,030 

Whole number of volumes in district libraries. : 49,310 

SCHOOL LANDS. 

Number of acres of school land sold during the year 459 

Number of acres of school land remaining unsold 1,364 

SCHOOL HOUSES. 

Number of stone school houses 220 

" brick " 1,339 

" frame " 9,740 

" log . " 575 

Whole number of school houses 11,874 

Number of school houses built during the year 212 

ILLITERACY. 

Number of males between the ages of 12 and 21, unable to 

read and write 2,618 

Number of females between the ages of 12 and 21, unable to 

read and write 1,944 

Total number unable to read and write as reported 4,562 
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TBAGHBBS^ INSTITUTES. 

Number of counties in wliich institutes were held during 

the year 86 

Whole number of institutes held during the year 342 

Aggregate number of days' attendance - 1 ,806 

Number of teachers attending 7,491 

Number of lectures delivered 373 

Number of teachers' meetings held in county, township or 

district 391 

Amount appropriated by county boards S 917 

RKCKIPl'S AND EXPKNDITURKR. 

The receipts and expenditures for the two years ending September 30, 
1878, for all school purposes, are given in separate tables, and great 
care has been taken to have the several items as nearly correct as it is 
possible to make them. Many of the County Superintendents have found 
it exceedingly difficult to give accurate and reliable statistics on ac- 
count of the inaccuracies of some of the treasurers, but I am convinced 
that they made every effort possible to secure correct reports from 
the different townships. There are in all, eleven thousand, seven hun- 
dred and eleven school districts, and as many boards of directors to 
make reports to the treasurers, and the number of treasurers as re- 
ported is about one thousand, eight hundred, and these are all required 
to make reports to the County Superintendents, and each of the latter 
officers are required to report to this department. This large number 
of officers are required to aid in making up the report of the Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, which renders it a very difficult matter 
to secure accurate returns on the numerous items required in the short 
time given by the law to prepare the different statements. 

Many of the school officers, not being, accustomed to keeping ac- 
counts accurately and methodically, increase the difficulty, but I am 
confident that the financial statements given are in the main correct; 
whatever errors were discovered, the reports were returned for correc- 
tion, and these were promptly and cheerfully made. There is no way 
by which the difficulties enumerated can be overcome fully so long as 
the present system is continued. If County Superintendents were re- 
quired to make full and complete settlements with the treasurers once 
each year personally, and the treasurers with the district officers once 
every six months, the difficulties now encountered would in most cases 
be readily overcome, and the different reports would be more nearly 
accurate and reliable. In the expenditures, many small items are includ- 
ed under the head of all other expenditures, which it is impossible to 
give in detail in this report, but particular care has been taken to 
collect these carefully in this one item. The summaries of receipts and 
expenditures, as reported, are as follows: 
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1877. 
Financial Statement. 
jReceipts for the year ending September 30, 1877. 



nee on hand October 1, 1876 

unt of state and county fund received 

unt of fines and forfeitures received 

unt of interest on township fund received 

unt of special district taxes received 

unt received from railroads and other back taxes 

unt received from sale of district bonds 

unt received from tuition 

unt received from other treasurers 

unt received from all other sources 

tal amount of receipts and balance on hand September 30, 1877. 



$1,639,692 31 

1,048,963 57 

8,118 69 

442,682 00 

5,520,693 94 

291,611 78 

278,413 86 

16.303 10 

7,670 40 

406, 176 43 



$9,660,226 41 



Expenditures for the year ending Septetnber 30. 



•uut paid male teachers . . . 
unt paid female teachers. 

tal amount paid teachers. 



for new school houses 

for school house sites and grrounds 

for purchase of school houses 

for rent of school houses 

for repairs and improvements . 

for school furniture 

for apparatus 

for books for district libraries 

for fuel and other incidental expenses. 

for services of township treasurers 

on principal of district bonds 

•est paid on district bonds 

for insurance 

directors for services 

for tuition 

for books and election blanks 

attorney' s fees 

other treasurers 

for all other expenditure^ 



tal amount of expenditures paid, 
lance or hand Sept. 30, 1877 



tal amount paid on expenditures and balance on hand. 



$2,351,457 96 
2,421,345 32 

$4,772,803 28 

347,946 81 

29,925 23 

5,665 08 

27,491 45 

411,589 44 

130,395 90 

29,534 73 

4, 152 84 

624,533 90 

154,292 60 

440,011 44 

li'>8,034 36 

14,530 63 

84 62 

1,589 49 

125 37 

2,939 11 

27,277 65 

319,617 31 

$7,702,525 24 
1,967,700 84 



$9,660,226 08 



JReceipts for year ending Sept. 80, 1878. 



ttoe on hand October 1, 1877 

unt of state and county fund received 

unt of fines and forfeitures received 

unt of interest on township funds received 

unt of special district taxes received 

unt received from railroad and other back taxes 

unt received from sale of district bonds 

unt received from tuition 

unt received from other treasurers 

unt received from all other sources 



I amount of receipts and balance on hand Sept. 30, 1878. 



\ 



$1,819^035 01 

1,078,554 28 

8, 703 66 

537, 194 60 

5,345,749 05 

432, 789 10 

212.803 80 

15, 737 98 

. 15,469 13 

168,691 21 
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SCHOOL CENSUS. 

Number of males between 6 and 21 years of age 51 ,897 

" females ^* " '* 490,524 

Total number between 6 and 21 years of age 1,002,421 

SCHOOL DISTRICTS. 

Whole number of school districts in the state 11,714 

Number of districts having five months school five months or 

more 1 1,438 

Number of districts having schools less than five months .... 55 

Number of districts having no school 101 

Whole number of free public schools 1 2,286 

" " months, schoolj" were sustained 87,489 

Average number of months school sustained 7.01 

PUPILS IN ATTENDANCE. 

Number of male pupils enrolled :^>6 1,552 

" female "^ • 8 5,181 

Total number of pupils in attendance 706,733 

Increase over 1877 1 2,244 

TKA(^HERS. 

Whole number of male teachers 9,475 

" " female '' 12,817 

Total number of teachers 22,292 

MONTHS TAUGHT. 

Number of months taught by male teachers 46,196 

" female " 66,606 



(( u 



Total number of months taught 112,805i 

Increase over 1877 2,591 



DAYS ATTENDANCE. 



Grand total number of days attendance 63,545,650 i 

Increase over 1877 190,001 



GRADED AND HIGH SCHOOLS. 



Number of graded schools 810 

Number of high schools » 128 

Number of months taught in graded schools 27,727 



UNGRADED SCHOOLS. 



Whole number of ungraded schools 1 1,51^ 

dumber of months taught in ungraded achooVa 14^031 
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PRIVATE SCHOOLS. 



Number of private schools 

Number of male pupils in private schools . . 
Number of female .pupils in private schools 

Whole number of pupils in private schools 
Whole number of pupils in public schools.. 



Total number of pupils attending school in the state as re- 
ported 



582 
19,354 
22,052 



41,406 
706,733 



748,139 



Whole number of teachers in public schools. 
Whole number of teachers in private schools 



Total number of teachers in the state as reported 



22,209 
1,017 



23,316 



DISTRICT LIBRARIES. 



Number of districts having libraries 

Number of volumes bought during the year.. 
Whole number of volumes in district libraries 



899 

4,030 

49,310 



SCHOOL LANDS. 



Number of acres of school land sold during the year 
Number of acres of school land remaining unsold . . . . 



SCHOOL HOUSES. 



Number of stone school houses 
" brick " 

" frame " 

" log " 



Whole number of school houses 

Number of school houses built during the year, 



459 
1,364 



220 
1,339 
9,740 

575 



11,874 
212 



ILLITERACY. 



Number of males between the ages of 12 and 21, unable to 
read and write 

Number of females between the ages of 12 and 21, unable to 
read and write 



Total number unable to read and write as reported 



2,618 
1,944 



4,562 



01 
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teachers' institutes. 

Number of counties in which institutes were held during 

the year 86 

Whole number of institutes held during the year 342 

Aggregate number of days' attendance • 1 ,806 

Number of teachers attending 7,491 

Number of lectures delivered 373 

Number of teachers' meetings held in county, township or 

district 391 

Amount appropriated by county boards. S 917 

receipts and expenditures. 

The receipts and expenditures for the two years ending September 30, 
1878, for all school purposes, are given in separate tables, and great 
care has been taken to have the several items as nearly correct as it is 
possible to make them. Many of the County Superintendents have found 
it exceedingly difficult to give accurate and reliable statistics on ac- 
count of the inaccuracies of some of the treasurers, but I am convinced 
that they made every effort possible to secure correct reports from 
the different townships. There are in all, eleven thousand, seven hun- 
dred and eleven school districts, and as many boards of directors to 
make reports to the treasurers, and the number of treasurers as re- 
ported is about one thousand, eight hundred, and these are all required 1 
to make reports to the County Superintendents, and each of the latter | 
officers are required to report to this department. This large number 
of officers are required to aid in making up the report of the Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, which renders it a very difficult matter 
to secure accurate returns on the numerous items required in the short 
time given by the law to prepare the different statements. 

Many of the school officers, not being, accustomed to keeping ac- 
counts accurately and methodically, increase the difficulty, but I am 
confident that the financial statements given are in the main correct; 
whatever errors were discovered, the reports were returned for correc- 
tion, and these were promptly and cheerfully made. There is no way 
by which the difficulties enumerated can be overcome fully so long as 
the present system is continued. If County Superintendents were re- 
quired to make full and complete settlements with the treasurers once 
each year personally, and the treasurers with the district officers once 
every six months, the difficulties now encountered would in most cases 
be readily overcome, and the different reports would be more nearly 
accurate and reliable. In the expenditures, many small items are includ- 
ed under the head of all other expenditures, which it is impossible to 
give in detail in this report, but particular care has been taken to 
collect these carefully in this one item. The summaries of receipts and - 
expenditures, as reported, are as follows: ^ 
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Financial Statement. 
jReceipts for the year ending September 30, 1877. 



!e on hand O<!tober 1, 1876 • 

It of state and county fund received 

It of fines and forfeitures received 

It of interest on township fund received 

It of special district taxes received 

It received from railroads and other back taxes 

it received from sale of district bonds 

It received from tuition 

it received from other treasurers ; 

It received from all other sources 

I amount of receipts and balance on hand September 30, 1877 ! 



$1,639,692 31 

1,048,963 57 

8, 118 69 

442,582 00 

5,520,693 94 

291,611 78 

278,413 86 

16.303 10 

7,670 40 

406, 176 43 



$9,660,226 41 



Expendittires for the year ending iSeptetnber 30. 



jt paid male teachers . . . 
It paid female teachers. 

I amount paid teachers. 



>r new school houses 

)r school house site8( and (n*ounds 

)r purchase of school houses 

>r rent of school houses 

)r repairs and improvements 

)r school furniture 

>r apparatus 

>r books for district libraries 

-yr fuel and other incidental expenses. 

)r services of township treasurers 

ti principal of district bonds 

It paid on district bonds 

>r insurance 

irectors for services 

)r tuition 

)r books and election blanks 

ttomey' s fees 

ther treasurers 

)r all other expenditure^ 



amount of expenditures paid 
ice OM hand Sept . 30, 1877 



amount paid on expenditures and balance on hand. 



$2,351,457 96 
2,421,345 32 

$4,772,803 28 

347,946 81 

29,925 23 

5,655 08 

27,491 4S 

411,589 44 

130,395 90 

29,534 rj 

4, 1.52 84 

624, 5;e 90 

154,292 60 

440,011 44 

:i58,034 36 

14,530 63 

84 62 

1,589 49 

125 37 

2,939 11 

27,277 65 

319,617 31 

$7,702,525 24 

1,957,700 84 



$9,660,226 08 



JReceipta for year ending Sept. 80, 1878. 



e on hand October 1, 1877 

it of state and county fund received 

It of fines and forfeitures received 

It of interest on township funds received 

it of special district taxes received 

It received from railroad and other back taxes 

It received from sale of district bonds 

It received from tuition 

It received from other treasurers 

It received from all other sources 



unount of receipts and balance on hand Sept. 30, 1878. 



$1,819,035 01 

1,078,554 28 

8,703 65 

537, 194 60 

5,345,749 05 

432,789 10 

212,803 80 

15, 737 98 

. 15,469 13 

168,691 21 



^'i.^syifc^TKi «v 
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Expenditures for the year endiyig Sept. 30. 



Amount paid male teachers .% 

Amount paid female teachers 



Total amount paid teachers. 



% 2, 261 

2,50 



4, 



« I' 



•> 



Paid for new school houses I 2S' 

Paid for school house sites and g^rounds i 2; 

Paid for purchase of school houses i < 

Paid for rent of school houses i^ 

Paid for repairs and improvements 3(5 

Paid for school furniture I 11 

Paid for apparatus 

Paid for books for district libraries 

Paid for fuel and other incidental expenses 52 

Paid for services of townphip treasurers 15 

Paid on principal of district bonds 44 

Interest paid on district bonds / ' 35 

Paid for insurance 1 

Paid directors for services , 

Paid for tuition I 

Paid for books and election blanks I 

Paid attorney' s fees I 

Paid other treasurers i 1 

Paid for all other expenditures 



Total amount of expenditures paid 
Balance on hand Sept. 80, 1878 



Total amount of expenditures paid, and balance on hand . 



;^5 

$7,52 
2,10 



$ 9, 63 



OTHER FINANCIAL STATISTICS. 

TOWNSHIP FUND. 

1877. 

Principal of township fund f 5,096,5 

Amount of " " loaned 4,985,:3 

Amount not loaned as reported $111,2 

SCHOOL LANDS. 

Net proceeds of school ,land sales $12,2 

SCHOOL FUND LOANED. 

Amount loaned on real estate security 2,704,0 

" " personal security 2,287,? 



(( 



1878. 

Principal of township fund $5,21 1,*; 

Amount loaned 6,070,.' 

Amount not loaned as reported % ^^' 
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SCHOOL LA.NDS. 

Net proceeds of school land sales $5,010 76 



I 



SCHOOL FUND LOANED. 



Amount loaned on real estate security |2,785,T34 02 

" " '* personal security 2,284,659 14 

Total amount loaned $5,070,398 16 

SALARIES OF TEACHERS. 

1877. 

Highest monthly wages paid male teachers $250 00 

" . " '\ ". female teachers 155 00 

Lowest '' '* "• male teachers 12 00 

" " " " female teachers 10 00 

Average " ** '^ male teachers 46 17 

d >* " " " female teachers 32 23 



ir 



* 
-1 



1878. 



Highest monthly wages paid male teachers $225 00 

" " " " female teachers 155 00 

Lowest " '* " male teachers 11 00 

" '' " " female teachers 8 00 

Average " " '' male teachers 54 07 

" '' " " female teachers 30 89 

MONEY BORROWED. 

Amount borrowed for building purposes, 1877 $741,759 22 

/ Amount borrowed for building purposes, IS*/ 8 295,274 85 

Total am't borrowed for building purposes, in the two years, $1,037,03407 
Whole amount of bonded indebtedness paid in the two 
years $882,787 56 

DISTRICT TAX LEVY. 

Amount of district tax levy in 1877 $5,731,695 24 

Amount of district tax levy in 1878 5,544,275 65 



Total amount of tax levy in two years $11,275,970 89 

Amount received from tax levy in 1877 $5,520,693 94 

Amount received from tax levy in 1878 5,345,749 05 

Total amount received in two years from district tax 

Jevjr %\^,%<^'6M^ ^^ 
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When wages are reduced below a living rate, the better class of 
teachers will seek employment outside the school room, thus leaving 
the schools to be supplied with incompetent and inefticient teachers. 
Good and efficient teachers can only be secured at reasonable living 
wages, and the schools can never be made what they should be and 
what the state demands, unless true men and women, experienced in 
the work of teaching, are employed %to instruct the children, and these 
can only be retained in this field of labor by the payment of fair and 
liberal ' salaries. 

It is earnestly urged upon school boards to reduce the miscellaneous 
expenses to the lowest possible point, but in the employment of 
teachers adopt a policy sufficiently liberal to secure the very best and 
most experienced teachers that can be found. A j)oor teacher is ex- 
pensive at any price. 

I am convinced, after a careful study of the subject and an' exami- 
nation of the work of school boards, in all sections of the state, during 
the past four years, that the school expenses can yet be materially re- 
duced without in the least affecting teachers' wages. 

The principal of the township, as reported for 1877, is |?5,09G,585 52, 
and for 1«78, $5,211,781 37 — a difference of $115,195 84, which can in 
no way be accounted for except that the township treasurers have not 
accurately reported this item, or have not properly kept the accounts 
of this fund. It is also shown that nearly one-half of this large and 
sacred fund is loaned on personal security, much of which is rendered 
entirely worthless by this method of loaning it. Particular attention 
is given to this question in another portion of this report to which 1 
respectfully invite the attention of the General Assembly. The amount 
of money borrowed during the two years is $1,037,084 07, by school 
directors for building school houses, and the whole amount paid on 
district bonded indebtedness is $882,787 56, which shows that the school 
indebtedness of the state has been increased, $154,246 51. 

The policy of increasing the school indebtedness is believed to be 
unwise and suicidal to the best interests of our free school system. 
The debt should be decreased each year rather than increased. A 
heavy indebtedness always has a tendency to cripple the best interests of 
the schools. It increases the taxes to such an extent that none but poor, 
cheap and- incompetent teachers can be employed, because a sufficient 
amount of money can not be raised to pay both the interest on the 
indebtedness and meet the ordinary expenses necessary to support good 
and efficient schools. A good school taught in a poor school house is 
better than a poor school in an expensively built house, with all the out- 
side adornments that can be devised by an architect or an extravagant 
school board. It is better to use the old school house with a good school 
in it free from debt, than, it is to build an expensive house with a 
heavy bonded indebtedness and sustain a poor school. 

The whole amount of special tax levy for the year 1878 for all school 
purposes, was $5,544,275 65, and the whole amount of tax collected for 
the same purposes was $5,345,749 05. The amount of taxes annually col- 
lected for school purposes has not varied very materially for several 
years which is a strong evidence that the people willingly support free 
schools and have an abiding confidence in their necessity and usefulness. 
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The reports from the different County Superintendents show that there 
are four thousand, eight hundred and ten persons between the ages of 
twelve and twenty-one years unable to read and write, but these reports 
are so imperfect as to render them almost absolutely worthless. The 
Superintendents are not always responsible for this state of facts, be- 
cause the reports from directors and treasurers are imperfect and un- 
reliable. 

It would be truly gratifying if the number given between the ages 
of twelve and twenty, unable to read and write, in the state, was only 
about five thousand, but a comparison with other states on this subject 
can only force the conclusion that the number is far in excess of that 
reported to this office by the various school authorities. That the 
number is rapidly decreasing can not be doubted, and it is to be hoped 
that in time there will be none who wiir be unable not only to read 
and write but to do so intelligently. 

teachers' institutes. 

During the two years just closed, teachers' institutes were held in 
nearly every county of the state and in many of them several of these 
meetings were held each year, as is shown by the tables given in 
another part ot tnis report. The attendance was generally large, and 
in some of the counties all or nearly all the teachers of the county 
were present during the entire session. 

These institutes are almost entirely supported at the expense of 
those in attendance, which is a strong evidence that our teachers are 
interested in their work, and are anxious to improve themselves in 
their profession. 

The live, active and earnest men and women engaged in this noble 
work, are among those in attendance at these gatherings, and are work- 
ing not only for their own improvement but for the benefit of their 
schools. 

Many of the teachers often attend at a great sacrifice of both time 
and money, and are illy able to sustain the expense. I would respect- 
fully recommend that the General Assembly make an annual appropria- 
tion of ten thousand dollars for the support of teachers' institutes. 
This money should be placed in the hands of the State Superintendent 
and he should be authorized by law to expend the sum appropriated 
by employing good institute workers. The men employed should be 
sent into the different counties to organize and superintend this im- 
portant work during the months in which teachers are not engaged in 
school work. There is no other means by which the teachers and the 
schools are so much benefited as they are by a well educated teachers' 
institute. All classes of our people can be more directly reached in 
this way than by any other means that can be devised; it awakens a 
general interest in favor of the schools in the community in which 
the mieeting is held and it sends the teachers into every school district 
with new life and energy for their work, thus benefiting the whole. 
Too much cannot be said in favor of this element of our educational 
intereste, and I most earnestly hope that somelhiiig^ la^u^ \i^ ^ow^ \si 
organize the work sjstematically and efficiently, "beVievm^ \}aaX \$icfc^ 
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good will be accomplished by the expenditure of the small sum named 
than it is possible to accomplish by any other method. Our normal 
schools are doing good work and are greatly benefitting the schools of 
the state, but they can reach only a comparatively few of the school 
districts, but by a good system of teachers' institutes nearly every 
district can and will be reached every year. 

ENUMERATION. 

The reports from the counties give the number of children between 
the ages of six "and twenty-one to be one million, two thousand and 
twenty-one, which is an increase over the number reported in any 
previous year, and of this number seven hundred and six thousand, 
seven hundred and thirty-three are reported as having been in attend- 
ance at the public schools during the year, and forty-one thousand 
four hundred and six in private schools, making in all attending 
school, seven hundred and forty-eight thousand, one hundred and thirty- 
nine. The number attending private schools is undoubtedly much 
larger than the reports show, and I am of the opinion that the number 
attending the public schools is greater than is reported. 

If accurate reports on this question could be secured, the result would 
unquestionably be materially changed. In the enumeration of the child- 
ren under twenty-one years of age, and of those between six and twenty- 
one years, I am convinced there can be no positive reliance placed up- 
on the work. It is taken at present by the directors more by guess 
than by actually doing the work, and the returns made cannot in every 
instance be considered reliable. If this duty were imposed upon the 
township treasurer as it should be the statistics on this important 
.matter would be more reliable and in most cases accurate. It is made 
the duty of the board of trustees, through the treasurer, to give this in- 
formation to the County Superintendents, and as long as this is required 
by law he should be authorized to take the enumeration of the town- 
ship, or be allowed to employ some competent person to do the work. 

COUNTY SCHOOL FUND. 

I 

The attention of the General Assembly is again respectfully called to 
the county school fund, and it is earnestly hoped that something may 
be done whereby it can be made of more value to the schools than it 
is at present. A number of the Superintendents report the funds to 
have been loaned on personal security by predecessors, and that neither 
the principal or interest can be collected, many of the notes taken be- 
ing absolutely worthless. 

The fund was created by an act to provide for the distribution 
and application of the interest on the school, college and seminary 
funds, approved February 7th, 1835. In this act it was provided that 
no teacher should receive from the state fund more than half the 
amount due for services' rendered during the preceding school year; 
and the surplus, in the hands of any school commissioner, was set 
apart as a principal of a new fund, to be known and designated as 
^^Tbe County School Fund." It will thus be seen why only a part of 
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the counties have such a fund and why there is so laige a difference 
in the funds of the different counties. 

The amount of this fund varies with the reports made each year, 
sometimes it is made to be more and sometimes less. In the report of 
1873-4, it was given at $348,285 75; in 1875, it was |202;529 99; in 1876, 
11332,989 52; in 1877, at $171,771 81, and in 1878, as , reported, it ap- 
pears to be $175,361 00. How it can be made to vary so much in a 
few years is beyond comprehension. There is no provision made by 
law for its increase or decrease, nor has there been such a provision 
for many years, hence the amount of the principal should remain the 
same from year to year. It is also made to vary in the same counties 
as is shown by the annexed table both in principal and interest. Cal- 
houn county reports neither principal nor interest for 1877, while this 
year $6,069 74 is reported as the principal, and $589 64 interest. Car- 
roll *county re[)orts this year the principal to be $1,500, and the inter- 
est $140, while last year the interest was reported at $825. 

Green county reported the principal in 1877 at $4,705 50, and thi^ 
year as being $1,625. It is however not necessary to continue the 
comparison any further, the tables for the years 1875, 1876, 1877 and 
1878, give all the figures needed for information. 

I only repeat the recommendation made in my last report, which is 
as follows: 

**I most earnestly call your attention to this question, and recommend that a law be 

f>a8sed authorizing^ the State Superintendent to ascertain the actual amount of money be- 
onging to this fund in the several counties, and to provide, after this has been done, 
that it be distributed to the several townships in the counties to which the fund belongs, 
and added to the township school fund to be loaned with that derived from the sale of 
the sixteenth section. There seems to be no good reason why a county fund should exist 
80 long as there is no provision by law for its increase. It will be seen that the rate of 
interest derived from this fund is much less than that derived from the township fund 
which is loaned by the Township Treasurers. In many of the counties the fund is so 
small that it is deemed of little importance as to what is done with it, while in others it is 
large and worthy of close attention . If it is distributed among the townships, it becomes 
a portion of the permanent fund, and will be carefully accounted fori This distribution 
should be made upon the school population as it appears at the time. At present, in many 
of the counties, the existence of such a fund is known only to the County Superintendent.' ' 
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C OUNTY FIIND AS REPORTED. 



Counties . 



Adams 

Alexander .. 

Bond 

Boone 

Brown 

Bureau 

Calhoun... . 

LarroU 

Cass 

( hampaigrn . 

Christian 

Clark 

Clay 

Clinton 

Coles 

Co<jk 

Crawford .. 

Cumberland 

DeKalb 

DeWitt 

Douflr las 

DuPage 

Edjf ar 

Edwards 

Effinfifham . . . 

Fayette 

Ford 

Franklin .... 

Fulton 

Gallatin 

Greene 

Grundy 

Hamilton . . . 

Hancock 

Hardin 

Henderson . . 

Henry 

Iroquois... . 

Jackson 

Jasper 

Jefferson 

Jersey 

JoDaviess . 

Johnson 

Kane 

Kankakee .. 

Kendall 

Knox 

Lake 

LaSalle 

Lawrence 

Lee 

Livingston . . . 

Logan 

Macon 

Macoupin . . 

Madison 

Marion 

Marshall 

Mason 

Massac 

McDonough.. 

McHenry 

McLean 

Menard 

Mercer 

Monroe 

Montgomery. 

Morgan 

Moultrie 

Ogle 

Peoria 

Perry 

Piatt 

Wke 



Principal of Principal of 
County fund (.'ounty fund 

1877. 1878. 



Interest on Interest n 

y. ounty fund Count v fund 

1877. 1878. 



$199 22; 
8,448 42 



♦>; 



$199 
8,448 42 



$767 78 



14,067 37 
2,352 65 
1, 112 m 



6,069 74. 
15,000 00: 

2,401 55 
11,576 40 



I 



22,002 19' 

743 ^\\ 

1,010 00 

1.380 961 

3,584 79 



825 00 

254 00 

35 00 



657 00 
753 4:] 
1,200 3C 
1,;^49 38, 
3,534 79: 



1,844 02 

78 35 

53 00 

183 08: 

171 42' 



5,962 78 



I 



758 701 

'2,433 ool 



768 70 
'2,' 433 06 



863 00 

400 00 

867 00. 

4,7a5 50 



854 80 

506 00 

867 00 

1,625 00 



75 87' 
, I 

126 00 



601 97 

2,3a5 37 

800 40 

477 00 



27 00 
m 00 
86 671 
94 13: 



2,352 00 i 
800 401 

477 00 



953 96 



963 95 



1,320 20 
920 91 



1,047 85 
920 90 



10.218 04 



10,218 04 



136 10! 
52 50 
35 43 



62 65 



9C 00 
50 25 



655 10 



508 08 



1,600 00 
2,660 32 



508 OOl 
953 37! 

1,600 00; 

2,650 32 



50 90 



135 00. 
15,413 71 



160 00 

i7 



218 6'^ 



1,330 00 



15. 9^)4 40 

i,'300 00 



1,939 61: 

j 

' ioooo 



800 00. 



691 26 



60 00 



2, 168 00 
112 00 
662 73i 



4,650 22 

2, 168 OOl 

112 00' 

617 93: 



318 40 
11 20i 
54 00< 



6,062 26! 



6,062 26 



4,098 61, 
8,162 751 
875 001 



4,098 51 
8,2SV 75 



\ 



312 751. 
538 181 



$12 00 
813 46 



589 64 

140 00 

68 07 

226 33 



60 00 

76 35 

96 28 

136 16 

110 45 



339 51 



75 87 
24306 



25 00 

10 00 

86 70 

160 00 



254 33 
86 65 
43 95 



60 00 



18 00 
35 00 



783 14 



51 15 

12 33 

160 00 

272 25 



57J 74 



130 00 



82 50 



2t54 77 

136 60 

11 20 

60 00 



400 00 



440 49 
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County Fund as Reported. — Continued. 



Counties. 

• 


Principal of Principal of Interest on 
County fund County fund County fund 

1877. 1878. 1877. 


' Ipterest on 

County fund 

1878. 


3 . .. 






8 10 


Ski 


$ 81 00 
4,009 00 


8i66 

4,009 00 


8 20 
333 77 


402 27 


lam 




iolph 




land 








£ Island 




• 




le 


6,000 00 6,000 00 
2,407 83 2,407 83 


697 86 
70 00 


80 00 


ramon 




lyler 




t 






by 






34 48 


k 

Clair 

benson 


376 76 
1,325 00 


376 76 
1,325 00 


37 67 
116 66 


112 66 
66 60 


jwell 

)n 

nilion 

ash 


606 25 

731 OQ 

6, 161 00 


666 25 65 75 
931 00, 69 70 

6,150 00' 325 00 

1 


26 70 
538 96 

866 


ren 




880 58 
391 29 


880 58 82 80 


39 12 


hineton 


.SOI 20 


39 12 

3440 

112 64 


22 95 


ne 


■ 739 46 730 48 


1,537 10 




264 80 


11,414 80 




beside 






976 00 
2,201 75 
5,980 06 


1,276 00 
2, 175 25 
5,980 06 


90 00 

88 20 

657 29 


96 23 


iamson 


789 21 






dford .",.. 










t 12.450 02 




?otal 


$171,771 71 


$175,361 00 


$10,902 99 
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The foUowiiig tables show the amount of interest on school fund and 
the amount of the school tax fnnd that has been paid to each of l})e 
County Siiperintendenttt of St^hools in the State, by the Auditor of Pub- 
lic Aeeounts, during the years I87(i and IH77; 



)eK8lb.... 

BAsar. . .V.' 
BdwardB... 



Payette. 

FrnnUin.'. 
Fultnn . 
Oallaltn .. 



Hannn 

HeDdentnn... 

IroqDolE 

Jaokson 



Lake 

LoSallp 

Lawrenoe,.. 



Iiliin^ton... 
Hacnuiiin...',' 



:n7 01 

M5K!| 



sasen 



1.351 no 



478 2R 

»ai Si 



rooee 
i.mw 



5.RSSIIe 
IO.«ili IR 
I3,75S 77 

10. MS St 
13,878 IB 
17.»G3a 
8, MO 07 
H.mK 70 
S.48II 70 

3,nM ■■ 
io,8in .. 

«,7«8 2S 



42S4 U 
5. HOI TB 
5,0H«*7 



5. 143 W. 
is! 374 fii' 



1,91S7'I 
».3!S37 



274 01 
aw .17 

nmos 

ri3 37 



^)42 tflj 
4IWils! 

aw !ii 
ai7 All 



.171 1» 



a Bfti B.iBs 72 
n Kt|, s. TBS IF 



ii.attii 

n.wrm 



iCiisosi ii.on 



7,S*nOBl B.3Hra I 

s.sis.M, e,3sisi 1 

ll,Siri<»l ll.gMS3 ' 

5,0112 S7; 5.S82a! 



3n.08GW 

11.E51 a 



4.311 30 ^ BB 



lO.lM SS 10,1 
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i8r7. 



bounties. 



trie 



; Interest. 



Tax. 



a. 



iki 

iim .... 
olph ... 
and 
Island . 

R 

imon... 
rier 



lair. .. 
lenson . 
veU ... 

a 

lilion... 

ish 

en 

lington 

le 

9 

Bside . . , 



irason, 
ebapTO. 
I ford . 



S248 25 
599 07 

1,078 52 
323 61 
252 08 
711 76 
285 37 
193 OK 
137 15 
487 27 
811 42 
641 27 
322 36 

1,013 77 
393 10 
2:i3 77 
612 52 
2:i9 52 

1,135 90 
694 28 
625 16 
397 34 
708 43 
209 ;iO 
515 81 
417 23 
494 88 
417 23 
599 03 
935 62 
459 18 
614 01 
428 01 



$4,360 08, 

10,521 65, 

18,942 181 
5,683 60 
4,427 :i2 

12,500 711 
5,011 98 
3,391 01 ! 
2,408 79| 
8,557 93l 
5,469 47; 

11,262 70! 
5,661 68' 

17,805 02 
6,904 08 
4, 105 76; 

10,757 70; 
4,:J0({ 61' 

19,949 981 

12, 193 77; 

10,979 87 
6,978 62 

12,442 25 
3,676 04 i 
9,059 27! 
7,327 95; 
8,691 67| 
7,327 95I 

10.520 91 

16,432 53 
8,064 62 

10,784 01 
7,517 24 



$4,608 33 

11, 120 72 

20,020 70 

6,007 21 

4,679 40 

13,212 47 

5,297 35 

3,584 09 

2,545 94 

9,045 20 

5,780 89 

11,903 97 

5,984 04 

18,818 79 

7,297 18 

4,339 53 

11,370 22 

4,446 13 

21,085 88 

12,888 05 

11,605 03 

7,375 96 

13,150 68 

3,885 34 

9,575 08 

7,745 18 

9,186 55 

7,745 18, 

11,119 94' 

17,368 15, 

8,523 80; 

11,398 02, 

7,945 25 



42{ 
27 



$248 25 
599 07 

1,078 52 
323 61 
252 08 
711 76 
285 37 
193 08 
137 15 
487 27 
311 
641 
322 36 

1,013 77 
393 10 
233 77 
612 52 
239 52 

1, 135 90, 
694 28' 
625 16! 
397 34| 
708 43 
209 80 
515 81 
417 23 
494 88 
417 23 
599 03 
935 62 
4.59 18 
614 01 
428 01 



$4,360 08 

10,521 65 

18,942 18 

5,683 60 

4,427 32 

12,600 71 

5,011 98 

3,391 01 

2.408 79 

8,657 93 

5,469 47 

11,262 70 

5,661 68 

17,806 02 

6,904 08 

4, 105 76 

10,757 70 

4.206 61 

19,949 98 

12,193 77 

10.979 87 

6,978 62 

12,442 25 

3,676 04 

9,059 27 

7,327 95 

8,691 67 

7,327 95 

10,520 91 

16,432 53 

8,064 62 

10,784 01 

7,517 24 



Total. 



$4,608 33 

11,120 72 

20,020 70 

6,007 21 

4,679 40 

13,212 47 

5,297 35 

3,584 09 

9[045 20 
5,780 89 

11,903 97 
5,984 04 

18,818 79 
7,297 18 
4,339 53 

11,370 22 
4,446 13 

21,08.5 88 

12,888 05 

11,605 03 
7,375 96 

13, 150 68 
3,885 34 
9,575 08 

7.745 18 
9,186 55 

7. 746 18 
11,11^94 
17,368 15 

8,523 80 

11,398 02 

7,945 25 



otal.... ■■ $56,937 3l[$l,000,000 00 $1,056,937 31i 1 $56,937 31 $1, OOC, 000 00 $1, 056, 937 31 
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COMPENSATION OF COUNTY SIPERINTENDENTR. 

1877. 

Amount received as per diem $57,572 79 

" " as commissions on distribution 21,731 51 

*' *' ** " sale of school lands . . 7160 

"• " '' '' '' money loaned 1,006 44 

" from all other sources. . . .^. 1,623 Vl 



fci 



Total compensation received during the year $82,006 05 

Average salary of county superintendents, for the year. . . #745 15 

187S. 

Amount received as per diem $ 44,693 50 

" " commissions on distribution of funds. . . 21,075 17 

. " '' ' " sale of school lands 6 00 

" " " money loaned 531 45 

received from all other sources '. 1,258 40 



(( 



Total amount received for services rendered during the 

year 67,564 52 



COST PER PUPIL. 

1877. 



Cost per pupil for tuition on school census $4 81 

" " incidentals »)3 



Total #5 44 

C/Ost per pupil on enrollment for tuition 6 87 

'* '' "• incidentals 90 

Total $1 77 

1878. 

Cost per pupil for tuition on school census $5 34 

" '' incidentals on " 58 

Total $5 92 

Cost per pupil on enrollment for tuition |6 75 

" " " incidentals 74 

Total $7 94 



I 
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The whole amount of money received for school purposes from all 
sources during the year ending September 30th, 1878, was $9,634,727 81 
as reported by the County Superintendents, which is less by $25,498 60 
than that reported as having been received in 1877. 

The whole expenditure for school purposes for the year ending 
September 30th, 1877, was $7,702,525 24, and for the year 1878, 
$7,526,109 2<), and the total amount expended in the two years was 
$15,228,634 50. 

During the year 18/8 there was a decrease in the expenditures of 
the previous years amounting to $186,415 98, as is shown by the 
reports. This decrease was caused by the reduction of teachers' wages, 
less expenditures for building school houses, making repairs, purchas- 
ing fuel and by greater economy in other expenses. 

The miscellaneous expenses of our schools are yet much higher than 
they should be, and should still be materially reduced. 

If directors will cease purchasing useless and worthless articles at 
exorbitant prices, often from irresponsible and unscrupulous traveling 
agents, a still further reduction can be made in the miscellaneous ac- 
counts, without affecting the efficiency of the schools in the. least. 

Large amounts of school supplies, such as maps, charts and appara- 
tus, are purchased by the directors, that are of no benefit to the 
schools, and are never used by the teachers g,nd pupils. Good maps 
and apparatus are unquestionably beneficial and a great help in the 
school, but when they are needed, directors should purchase them of 
responsible parties, and of those only that they know to be so, at 
reasonable prices. Districts have purchased maps at forty and fifty 
dollars a set, of traveling agents, that can be bought in any respon- 
sible book or furnishing store at not to exceed eight or ten dollars. 

Lightning rods have been put upon school houses at exorbitant 
prices by agents, because directors allowed themselves to be committed 
individually in the shops, fields and on the roads, which in most cases 
could not have been done had the board held a meeting and consulted 
together before consent was given. 

One case came under my personal observation during the present 
year that is worthy of notice, and without doubt there are many such 
cases, if only the facts could be learned. 

An old school house standing by the roadside without a fence around 
it, and in a very dilapidated condition, not worth more than fifty or 
seventy-five dollars at most, had three new lightning roads put upon 
it, at an expense to the district of sixty-five dollars and fifty cents, by 
a traveling agent. 

When money is thus carelessly and lavishly expended by school offi- 
cers, the people have cause for complaining of high school taxes and 
large school expenses. 

Teachers' wages, in many portions of the state, have been reduced 
to such an extent as to be ruinous to the best intere^u of \k^ ^^\^q>^\^^ 
and such a policy no person can admit to be econoxca^i ot N?*ve>%. 
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When wages are reduced below a living rate, the better class of 
teachers will seek employment outside the school room, thus leaving 
the schools to be supplied wdtli incompetent and inefficient teachers. 
Good and efficient teachers can only be secured at reasonable living 
wages, and the schools can never be made what they should be and 
what the state demands, unless true men and women, experienced in 
the work of teaching, are employed tto instruct the children, and these 
can only be retained in this field of labor by the payment of fair and 
liberal * salaries. 

It is earnestly urged upon school boards to reduce the miscellaneous 
expenses to the lowest possible point, but in the employment of 
teachers adopt a policy sufficiently liberal to secure the very best and 
most experienced teachers that can be found. A poor teacher is ex- 
pensive at any price. 

I am convinced, after a careful study of the subject and an* exami- 
nation of the work of school boards, in all sections of the state, during 
the past four years, that the school expenses can yet be materially re- 
duced without in the least affecting teachers' wages. 

The principal of the township, as reported for 1877, is $5,096,585 52, 
and for 1«78, $5,211,781 37— a difference of $115,195 84, which can in 
no way be accounted for except that the township treasurers have not 
accurately reported this item, or have not properly kept the accounti» 
of this fund. It is also shown that nearly one-half of this large and 
sacred fund is loaned on personal security, much of which is rendered 
entirely worthless by this method of loaning it. Particular attention 
is given to this question in another portion of this report to which 1 
respectfully invite the attention of the General Assembly. The amount 
of money borrowed during the two years is $1,037,034 07, by school 
directors for building school houses, and the whole amount paid on 
district bonded indebtedness is $882,787 56, which shows that the school 
indebtedness of the state has been increased, $154,246 51. 

The policy of increasing the school indebtedness is believed to be 
unwise and suicidal to the best interests of our free school system. 
The debt should be decreased each year rather than increased. A 
heavy indebtedness always has a tendency to cripple the best interests of 
the schools. It increases the taxes to such an extent that none but poor, 
cheap and incompetent teachers cUn be employed, because a sufficient 
amount of money can not be raised to pay both the interest on the 
indebtedness and meet the ordinary expenses necessary to support good 
and efficient schools. A good school taught in a poor school house is 
better than a poor school in an expensively built house, with all the out- 
side adornments that can be devised by an architect or an extravagant 
school board. It is better to use the old school house with a good school 
in it free from debt, than, it is to build an expensive house with a 
heavy bonded indebtedness and sustain a poor school. 

The whole amount of special tax levy for the year 1878 for all school 
purposes, was $5,544,275 65, and the whole amount of tax collected for 
the same purposes was $5,345,749 05. The amount of taxes annually col- 
lected for school purposes has not varied very materially for several 
years which is a strong evidence that the people willingly support free 
schools and have an abiding confidence m tiheVt nece^^vX.^ ^^.w^ \3i^^^\xVvie.«a. 
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The reports from the different County Superintendents show that there 
are four thousand, eight hundred and ten persons between the ages of 
twelve and twenty-one years unable to read and write, but these reports 
are so imperfect as to render them almost absolutely worthless. The 
Superintendents are not always responsible for this state of facts, be- 
cause the reports from directors and treasurers are imperfect and un- 
reliable. 

It would be truly gratifying if the number given between the ages 
of twelve and twenty, unable to read and write, in the state, was only 
about five thousand, but a comparison with other states on this subject 
can only force the conclusion that the number is far in excess of that 
reported to this office by the various school authorities. That the 
number is rapidly decreasing can not be doubted, and it is to be hoped 
that in time there will be none who will' be unable not only to read 
and write but to do so intelligently. 

teachers' institutes. 

During the two years just closed, teachers' institutes were held in 
nearly every county of the state and in many of them several of these 
meetings were held each year, as is shown by the tables given in 
another part ot tnis report. The attendance was generally large, and 
in some of the counties all or nearly all the teachers of the county 
were present during the entire session. 

These institutes are almost entirely supported at the expense of 
those in attendance, which is a strong evidence that our teachers are 
interested in their work, and are anxious to improve themselves in 
their profession. 

The live, active and earnest men and women engaged in this noble 
work, are among those in attendance at these gatherings, and are work- 
ing not only for their own improvement but for the benefit of their 
schools. 

Many of the teachers often attend at a great sacrifice of both time 
and money, and are illy able to sustain the expense. I would respect- 
fully recommend that the General Assembly make an annual appropria- 
tion of ten thousand dollars for the support of teachers' institutes. 
This money should be placed in the hands of the State Superintendent 
and he should be authorized by law to expend the sum appropriated 
by employing good institute workers. The men employed should be 
sent into the different counties to organize and superintend this im- 
portant work during the months in which teachers are not engaged in 
school work. There is no other means by which the teachers and the 
schools are so much benefited as they are by a well educated teachers' 
institute. All classes of our people can be more directly reached in 
this way than by any other means that can be devised; it awakens a 
general interest in favor of the schools in the community in which 
the meeting is held and it sends the teachers into every school district 
with new life and energy for their work, thus benefiting the whole. 
Too much cannot be said in favor of this element of our educatioiial 
interests, and I moat earnestly hope that somelhmg m^b^ \i^ ^q^^ \a 
orgBnize the work systematically and efficiently, \>e\\ev\v\^ xXi-aX \s^<^^^ 
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good will be accomplished by the expenditure of the small sum Darned 
than it is possible to accomplish by any other method. Our normal 
schools are doing good work and are greatly benefitting the schools of 
the state, but they can reach only a comparatively few of the school 
districts, but by a good system of teachers' institutes nearly every 
district can and will be reached every year. 

ENUMERATION. 

The reports from the counties give the number of children between 
the ages of six" and twenty-one to be one million, two thousand and 
twenty-one, which is an increase over the number reported in any 
previous year, and of this number seven hundred and six thousand, 
seven hundred and thirty-three are reported as having been in attend- 
ance at the public schools during the year, and forty-one thousand 
four hundred and six in private schools, making in all attending 
school, seven hundred and forty-eight thousand, one hundred and thirty- 
nine. The number attending private schools is undoubtedly much 
larger than the reports show, and I am of the opinion that the number 
attending the public schools is greater than is reported. 

If accurate reports on this question could be secured, the result would 
unquestionably be materially changed. In the enumeration of the child- 
ren under twenty-one years of age, and of those between six and twenty- 
one years, I am convinced there can be no positive reliance placed up- 
on the work. It is taken at present by the directors more by guess 
than by actually doing the work, and the returns made cannot in every 
instance be considered reliable. If this duty were imposed upon the 
township treasurer as it should be the statistics on this important 
.matter would be more reliable and in most cases accurate. It is made 
the duty of the board of trustees, through the treasurer, to give this in- 
formation to the County Superintendents, and as long as this is required 
by law he should be authorized to take the enumeration of the town- 
ship, or be allowed to employ some competent person to do the work. 

COUNTY SCHOOL FUND. 
I 

The attention of the General Assembly is again respectfully called to 
the county school fund, and it is earnestly hoped that something may 
be done whereby it can be made of more value to the schools than it 
is at present. A number of the Superintendents report the funds to 
have been loaned on personal security by predecessors, and that neither 
the principal or interest can be collected, many of the notes taken be- 
ing absolutely worthless. 

The fund was created by an act to provide for the distribution 
and application of the interest on the school, college and seminary 
funds, approved February 7th, 1835. In this act it was provided that 
no teacher should receive from the state fund more than half the 
amount due for services' rendered during the preceding school year; 
and the surplus, in the hands of any school commissioner, was set 
apart as a principal of a new fund, to be known and designated as 
^The County School Fund." It will thus \>e aeew ^wYi^ OTi\^ ^ ^^xt. ot 
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he counties have such a fund and why there is so laige a difference 
n the funds of the different counties. 

The amount of this fund varies with the reports made each year, 
sometimes it is made to he more and sometimes less. In the report of 
.873-4, it was given at $348,285 75; in 1875, it was $202,529 99; in 1876, 
5332,989 52; in 1877, at $171,771 81, and in 1878, as reported, it ap- 
>ear8 to be $175,361 00. How it can be made to vary so much in a 
*ew years is beyond comprehension. There is no provision made by 
aw for its increase or decrease, nor has there been such a provision 
:or many years, hence the amount of the principal should remain the 
»ame from year to year. It is also made to vary in the same counties 
ikS is shown by the annexed table both in principal and interest. Cal- 
boun county reports neither principal nor interest for 1877, while this 
year $6,069 74 is reported as the principal, and $589 64 interest. Car- 
roll *county reports this year the principal to be $1,500, and the inter- 
est $140, while last year the interest was reported at $825. 

Green county reported the principal in 1877 at $4,705 50, and thi^ 
year as being $1,625. It is however not necessary to continue the 
comparison any further, the tables for the years 1875, 1876, 1877 and 
1878, give all the figures needed for information. 

I only repeat the recommendation made in my last report, which is 
as follows: 

"I most earnestly call your attention to this question, and recommend that a law be 

Ced authorizing: the State Superintendent to ascertain the actual amount of money be- 
ting to this fund in the several counties, and to provide, after this has been done, 
that it be distributed to the several townships in the counties to which the fund belongs, 
and added to the township school fund to be loaned with that derived from the sale of 
the sixteenth section. There seems to be no g-ood reason why a county fund should exist 
80 long as there is no provision by law for its increase. It will be seen that the rate of 
interest derived from this fund is much less than that derived from the township fund 
which is loaned by the Township Treasurers. In many of the counties the fund is so 
small that it is deemed of little importance as to what is done with it, while in others it is 
large and worthy of close attention. If it is distributed among the townships, it becomes 
a portion of the permanent fund, and will be carefully accounted fori This distribution 
should be made upon the school population as it appears at the time. At present, in many 
of the counties, the existence of such a fund is known only to the County Superintendent.' ' 
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( OUNTY FTfND AS REPORTED. 



Counties. 



Adams 

Alexander . . 

Bond 

Boone 

Brown 

Bureau 

Calhoun . . . . 

Carroll 

Cass 

( hampaiffn . 

Christian 

Clark 

Clay 

Clinton 

Coles 

Cook 

Crawford .. 

Cumberland 

DeKalb 

DeWitt 

Doufflas 

DuPage 

Edfifar 

Edwards 

Effinffham . . . 

Fayette 

Ford 

Franklin . . 

Fulton 

Gallatin 

Greene 

Grundy 

Hamilton . . . 

Hancock 

Hardin 

Henderson . . 

Henry 

Iroquois... . 

Jackson 

Jasper 

Jeflrerson 

Jersey 

JoDaviess . 

Johnson 

Kane 

Kankakee .. 

Kendall 

Knox 

Lake 

LaSalle 

Lawrence 

Lee 

Llxingrston . . . 

Logman 

Macon 

Macoupin . . 

Madison 

Marlon 

Marshall 

Mason 

Massac 

McDonouifh.. 

McHenry 

McLean 

Menard 

Mercer 

Monroe 

Montgomery. 

Morgan 

Moultrie 

Ogle 

Peoria 

Perry 

Piatt 

Pike 



Principal of Principal of 
County fund County fund 

1877. 1878. 



$199 221 
8,448 421 



(X) 



fl99 
8,448 42 



Interest on Interest n 

i ounty fund Countv fund 

1877. 1878. 



14,067 ;J7 
2,352 65 
1.112 50 



6,069 74 1 
15.000 OOl 

2,401 55| 
11,576 401 



22,0(J2 19 


657 00 


1,844 02 


74;^ 53 


753 4Ji 


78 35 


1,010 00 


1,200 36 


53 00 


1.330 96 


1,349 38 


183 08 


3,584 79 


3,534 79 


171 42 1 



5,962 78 



758 70! 
2,433 66' 



758 70 
2,433*66 



863 00 

400 00 

867 00, 

4,7a5 50 



854 80 

506 00 

867 00 

1,625 00 



601 97 

2,3a5 37 

800 40 

477 00 



2,352 OOi 
800 40; 

477 00 



953 95 



953 95 



1,320 20 
920 911 



1,047 85 
920 90 



10.218 04 



10,218 04 



508 08 



1,600 00 
2,650 32 



508 00 
953 37 

1,600 oo; 

2,650 321 



135 00! 
15,413 71! 



f 767 78 



825 00 

254 00 

35 00 



75 87 

i26'66 



27 00. 
30 OOl 

86 67l 
94 13: 



136 10 
52 50 
35 43 



52 65 



9C00 
50 25 



655 10 



50 90 



160 00 
218 67 



1,330 00 



15.934 40 
i,300 00 



800 00, 



691 25 



2, 168 00 
112 00, 
662 73i 



1,939 61 
166*66 



60 00 



4,650 22 

2, 168 OOj 

112 00 

617 93 



318 40 
11 20 
54 OOi 



6,052 26| 



6,052 26 



4,098 51\ 
8,152 15\ 
875 00\ 



8,^\nb\ 









11209; 
818 46: 



589B(' 
140 00^ 

68 or 

228»' 



60 00 

76 { 

96» 

13611 

110 4» 



339 51 



75 87 
243*00 



25 00 

1000 

86 70 

160 00 



254 33 
85 55 
43 95 



60 00 



18 00 
35 00 



783 14 



5115 

12 33 

160 00 

272 25 



571 74 



130 00 



82 50 



264 77 

136 60 

1120 

60 00 



400 00 
■■»ift*»8k 
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County Fund as Reported. — Continued. 



Counties. 

• 


Principal of Principal of Interest on 
County tund County fund County fund 

1877. 1878. 1877. 


' Ipterest on 

County fund 

1878. 


^ 






8 10 




$ 81 00 


81 66 


8 20 
333 77 


402 27 


1 


4,009 00 4.009 00 




ph 








&..; :..;. ..;;:.::::.::: 










sland 







• 






6,000 00 6,000 00 
2,407 83 2,407 83 


697 86 
70 00 


80 00 


ion 




»r 




1 










34 48 





376 76' 376 76 
1,325 00, 1,325 00 


37 67 
116 66 


112 66 


ir 

ison 


66 60 


U 

Ion 

I 


606 25 

731 OQ 

6, 161 00 


666 25' &5 75 
931 00, 69 70 

6, 150 00' 325 00 

1 


26 70 
538 96 

866 


I 


880 58 
391 29 
739 46 


880 58 82 80 


39 12 


grton 


391 29 
739 46 


39 12 

34 40 

112 64 


22 95 
1,537 10 





264 80' 11.414 80 




ide 










976 00 
2,201 75 
5,980 06 


1,276 00 
2, 175 25 
5,980 06 


90 00 

88 20 

657 29 


96 23 


ison 


789 21 






Ird"::::::::::::::::::::::::::: :: 










f 12,450 02 




fld 


1171,771 71 


$175,361 00 


$10,902 99 
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- la Btt 



MHrion 

Marshall 

Hagcin ...,.,.. 

M aspac 

MoDonnufh ... 

McLean 

Mennrd 

Mercer 

Monroe 

Montgomery . . 

Moultrie'.!. !'.'.', 
Ogle 

pTh"*! ■.',;■. .■.'."■.! 

Pike,,,. 

PufMki,'.','.',','; 

RAndolph 

Klchland 

Rook lilimd .. 

Saline 

SuiBBinoii 

Sohiiyler 

ShelW-' •'.'•' .'-'.'. 

Stark; , 

Bt. Clair 

StepbCnsoD 

Tazewell 

VbitoIUoh 

Wabach 

. WaahlnBtbn... 

Wbne.'.'".'.'.'.'.'. 
Whltealde 

WiUlamBon 

Winnebago 

Woodford 



ll.lAl » 
lfl,10a 1' 
3,301 SL 

20.783 89 
6,3S^e8 
T.BSSM 

10,320 H 

sfl.ium 

32,13SSI 
8. 260 18 
16, IM 12 
H.Ufi SI 



e.me 


■■■■34^23 


loowao 


138 SB- 






ES.OfiS 77 

4.-«e«8 
7.B«a^ 
n.fl7 11 


i'i 








23sit' 






».2/ia a 

fi,122 91 

SffiS 

5.0SaES 


■■ias'is 


roi^fS 








4.2S2 7t 


230 00 








tsas0. 


















ft,38«» 

lis 


"Sis 

283 28, 




««>l 



4,.'i27 1 
3,1170 ( 
I. IH f 

3, IBS; 
I.OU 02 
S.775 4n 

4, ore 85 
5.324 00 

0.490 04 



70&4O| 

moans' 

700 501 
SIA 00 

3.^ & 
8. ire 45 



37,flaj 12 F 

24,871 K f 

86,480^ F 

IS.GOIW f 

104,584 r F 

27.18017 f 

23,540 9) r 

35,89082 ( 

38.537 7» i 

125.315 83 F 

41,748 21 I 
71.018 II I I 

22,(W7K I 

88,30872 , 



81,844 88 1 J 
.'•8, 490 on 
11,074™) 1 
38,317 S ■ 

4S,858n 
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TABLE l—(7<mtinu6d. 



Counties. 



Railroad 
back tax. 



Amo't re-; 
ceived f'm; 
dist. bonds' 
issued for 

buildingr ! 

purposes . 1 



Tuition 



From 
other 
treasur- 
ers. 



All other 
sources. 



Total amount 

received 

during: the 

year endingr 

Sept. 30, 1877. 



3 . .. 

ider 



f 1,328 25 



1 .. 
u . 
m. 



1 



)aigrn . 
Ian.. . 



1,207 04 

515 16 

1,395 01 

7,628 56 



$6,306 00, 

100 ool 

1.000 00 
2i5'29 



a, 



ord.. 
3rland 

lb 

:t. .. 

as 

re 



•ds .. 
tiam 



lin 
1 .. 
in . 



ly.... 
ton . , 
►ck. . . . 

a 

jrson . 



Dis . 
jn.. 
r ... 
son 



less, 
on .. 



ikee 



.e ... 
snce. 



fston, 

I 

I 

ipin . 
Dn ... 

n 

all.. 
I. .. . 



c 

aougrh . 

nry 

m 

•d 

r 

►e 



2,65a 42 
493 19 
2, 719 05 
2,420 29 
1,358 67 
1,611 67 
1,872 82 
1,961 57 
27,706 93 



959 60 
3,620 00 
6,937 50 



431,80 

2,4a5 00 

34,849 00 



$686 61 

• 24 90 

726 30 

361 41 

85 19 



6 50 
875 46 



P25 36 

931 84 



$ 558 85 



18 00 



500 00 



3,196 54 

2, 022 24 

1,983 39 

6,762 81 

963 74 

10 40 

989 49 

55 001 

1,590 02J 



3,975 00 
1,102 50 



81 76 



12,500 00! 
7,314 58| 

" "30 OOi 

1,569 22i 

787 50i 



82 57 
15 00 
67 50 



10,565 43; 



84 40, 



684 48 



32 41 



$13,777. 

108 

883 

440 

50 

1,526 

1,466 

1,297 

803 

53 

332 

294 

256 

908 

6,104 

253,972 

402 

28 

1,088 

601 

273 

412 

576 

82 

118 



1,019 98 

968 77 

1,110 17 

6,596 49 



2,446 83 

11,156 51 

7,208 28 

857 73 



3,053 12 

776 93 

488 32 

1,082 93 

13,334 49 

2, 728 75 

1,920 79 

5,537 88 

1,308 92 

6, 786 75 

962 11 

1,667 09 

2,327 28 

2,936 99 

384 26 

5,434 51 

5,979 20 

844 64 

4,623 81 

3,334 54 



7,602 42 

i,'787'66 
128 33 



100 00 
1,943 19 



3,031 01 

" '7566 
275 00 



2,040 00 

9,251 80 

55 00 

1, 174 17 

200 00 

4.572 00 

128 60 

174 37 

1,150 00 

19,484 50i 

2, 114 00 

37 40 

274 40 

1,780 00 



644 16 

22i 03 

4 25 

301 73 



518 87 
133 21 



170 35 
941 75 
766 81 



346 32 



1,087 95 

6*66 
871 60 



6,739 65 
5,035 25 
7,118 33 
2,150 13 
3,237 45 



romery , 

in 

rie 



7,935 00 



15,070 00 

"32,'604'66 

63 62 

110 00 



2,631 81 
1, 452 941 
5,755 69| 
4,439 82 
8,968 17 



286 05 
281 32 
53 75 
47 66 
149 85 
448 35 



2,022 85 
243 09 



214 14 



665 42 



142 45 



571 00 

919 45 

18 12 



935 00 
1,300 00' 

527 74 
3,505 00 
8,781 40 



83 21 
133 85 



105 03 



37 65 

88 94 
470 14 



00 
27 
40 
00 
00 
77j 
48 
93 
54 
66 
61 
24 
00 
56 
48 
62 
38 
65 
66 
30 
80 
68 
05 
51 
96 



286 62i 

2 30; 

1,827 96 

457 90, 

1,074 68 

40 00 

63 85 

164 75 

■ 4i9'76 

*"264'86 

52 25 

5 50 

670 88 

698 41 

711 18 



988 29 

2,057 64 

616 00 

442 11 

504 27 

8,316 17 

666 46 

960 13 

4,122 96 

1, 708 24 

2,892 36 

22 46 



;J38 76 


214 00 


2,801 46 


101 09 


11,617 09 


574 93 


3,226 84 



1, 114 35 
99 45 
19 00 
3,098 10 
1,162 60 
1,273 08 



\ 



$166,575 64 
29,408 28 
42,^9 62 
40 893 23 
33,il5 14 
147,071 66 
16,141 57 

72.730 17 
02,203 08 

181,175 42 

101,379 46 

43,668 00 

36,79007 

41,660 17 

93, 114 56 

1,396,131 67 

32,058 42 

25,584 23 

110,338 15 

72,t98 68 

61.073 21 
100,201 01 

84,403 16 
15, 749 78 

35.731 16 
48,414 90 
58,693 77 
21, 7)98 08 

144, 116 64 

24,226 86 

87,463 Sh 

76,905 10 

20,180 02 

122,907 24 

10, #6 20 

51, $0 81 

166,407 57 

126,616 45 

46.097 72 

32,011 01 

36,770 74 

63,632 57 

66,301 75 

15,066 94 

203,301 68 

99,506 67 

40,279 16 

167,028 97 

56,919 91 

270,823 97 

32,772 78 

110,976 94 

162,619 64 

128,704 23 

120,968 79 

114,360 66 

172,892 07 

50,873 60 

61,574 06 

96,762 15 

21.074 26 
119,016 35 

78,176 96 
284, 786 57 
52,163 99 
75,769 49 
36,237 46 
8d,968 72 
142,374 62 
45,602 11 
131,030 66 
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TWELFTH BlEKKlAL REPORT OF THE 



STATE APPROPRIATIONS FOR SCHOOLS. 



The General Assembly has appropriated • for the support of common 
schools in accordance with the provisions of an act approved May 3cl, 
1878, and the statements herewith given, taken from the report of the 
Auditor of Public Accounts, show how the money is provided, the amount 
paid to each of the several counties, the amount of abatements and 
commissions, the amount received from each county over the auoant 
paid, and the amount paid the county over the amount received, durisg 
the two years ending September 30, 18 



i I 



1876 



Counties. 



Adams 

Alexander . . 

Bond 

Boone 

Brown , 

Bureau 

Calhoun . . , 

Carroll 

Cass , 

< hampaign 

Christian..., 

Clark 

Clay 

Clinton 

Coles 

Cook 

Crawford 

Cumberland 

DeKalb 

DeWltt 

Douglas 

DuPagre 

Edflrar 

Edwards . . . , 

Efflngrham... 

Fayette 

Ford 

Franklin 

Fulton . 

Gallatin .... 

Greene 

Grundy 

Hamilton . . . 

Hancock 

Hardin 

Henderson . . 
^ Henry 

Iroquois... 

Jackson 

Jasper , 

jeflrerson 

. Jersey 

JoDaviess . 

Johnson 

Kane 

Kankakee .. 

Kendall 

Knox 

Lake 

LaSalle 

Lawrence . . . 

Lee 

Livingston.. 

Logan 

Macon 

Macoupin . . 

Madiaon 

Marion 



Amount 
charged. 



I Amount of 
abatements 
I commis- 
Isions, etc. 



Net 

Amount 

collected . 



$33,431 47 
3,393 50 
6,144 13 
5, 149 37 
4,535 96 

19,^4 12 
1,U2 95 
6,089 18 
7,176 36 

21,417 69 

15,189 31 
6,412 69 
7,044 74 
9,778 59 

10,822 09 

323,933 80 

4,224 59 

5,036 a5 

13.390 05 
8,541 02 
6,960 30 

10,817 01 

11,786 411 
2,876 18 i 
8.321 02 
9,750 89 
7,313 20 
1,748 25 

19,508 28 
3,073 97 

10,261 891 
8,262 02! 
2,888 271 

18,349 24 1 
1.647 94' 
9,258 16 

17,918 98 

16,990 73 
6,305 08! 
4,020 05 
4,641 46, 
7,552 00, 
6,450 38| 
2,780 09 

31,211 20 
8,170 44 
7,979 76 

19,914 88 
7,370 74 

.35.351 30 
5, 197 66 

13,667 08! 

21, 748 94 

16,948 51 

16,824 50 

IS, 029 89 
27,«8fl 82 

9, 792 65 



$6,310 13 

1,240 37 

2,064 26 

%\\ 561 

969 62 

3,467 49i 

83 22 

274 60 

1. 161 61 
4.448 14 
2, 719 27 
2,685 86 
3,489 68 
5,100 04 
2,066 79 

71,782 59 
1.034 83 
2,587 no 
1,223 59 
1,867 21 
1,400 86 
3, 111 46 
2.990 38 

a58 28 
4.460 46 
2, 816 55 

924 96 

256 96 
3,089 75 
1,060 62 
2,045 80 
1,015 01 
1,068 86 
4,593 26 

962 63 
4,719 66 
2,709 00 
2,990 94 
2,779 25 
1,529 58 
1,666 59 
1,173 39 

393 96 
1,417 45 
2,590 75 

1. 162 68 
1,752 43 
3,684 08 

264 36 
7,246 68 
2,630 10 
2,443 84 
50650 29 
3,430 32 
2,856 10 
5,791 10 
9,497 97 
3,214 



481 



$ 27, 121 34 
2, 153 13 
4,079 87 
4,917 81 

3.566 34 
15,826 63 

1,a59 73 
5,814 58 
6. 014 75 

16,969 55 

12.470 04 
3.906 83 
3,555 06 
4,678 55 
8,755 30 
252,151 21 
3, 189 76 
2. 449 35 

12, 166 46 
6,673 81 
5. 559 44 
7, 705 55 
8,796 02 
2,517 90 
3,860 56 
6,934 lit 
6,388 24 
1,491 29 

16,418 53 
2,013 .35 
8,216 09 
7,247 01 
1,819 41 

13, 755 98 

685 31 

4,538 50 

15,209 98 

14,699 7fti 
3,525 83: 
2.490 47; 
2,974 87 
6,378 61 
6,a56 42 
1,362 64 

18,6fe0 45 
7,007 76 
6,227 33 

16,230 80 
7, 106 38 

28, 104 62 

2.567 56 
11,223 24 
16,098 65 
13,518 19 
13.968 40 
\2,2»H 1ft 
\8,48» «j^ 



Amount 

paid 
county. 



$22, 169 49 
3.996 87 
5.489 21 
4,812 46 
5,068 25 

12.837 62 
2,780 78 
6,675 33 
4,449 98 

13,015 94 
8,105 55 
7, 729 91 
6.798 11 
6,574 48 

10,376 21 
122,245.35 
6,014 67 
5,229 76 
8, 780 10 
5,962 78 
5,583 48 
6,193 72 
8, 796 18 
3,208 92 
6,497 74 
8, 177 90 
3,598 57 
5,826 84 

15, .398 42 
4,865 08 
8,204 21 
5,7a5 19 
5,867 77 

14,546 28 
2, 195 39 
4,899 43 

13,775 27 

10.412 02 
8. 130 40 
4,949 13 
7,849 03 
5,895 54 

11,215 93 
5,092 37 

14,177 95 

10,032 00 
4,65«J 95 

14,989 89 
7, 879 72 

23, 74JJ 68 
5, .338 66 

10,645 16 

12, 755 77 
9,355 25 

10,516 53 



Amount 
received 

from 
county 

over 
amount 

paid. 



$4,951 85 



105 35 



2,989 01 



1,564 77 
3,953 61 
4,364 49 



129, 9a5 86 




1,511 83 



2,789 67 



1,020 11 



11 88 
1,461 82 



1,434 71 

4,287 77 



483 07 



4,442 50 



1,576 38 
1,240 91 



4,360 94 



578 08 
3,342 88 
4,162 94 
3,451 87 



Amount 
paid 

county 
over 

amount 
received. 



$1,843 74 
1,408 84 

' i,'6oi'n 

1,72116 
800 7B 



3,828 08 
3,243 01 
1,896 98 
1,620 91 

'2,'824'9i 
2,780 41 



24 04 

io 

686 08 
2,6S718 
1,243 66 

• • ■ « • • • 

4,335 56 
*2,'85i'73 



4,048 36 
790 90 

1,510 08 
360 93 



4,604 57 
2,458 66 
4,874 16 

'5,15951 
3,729 73 

3,024 24 



773 3* 
2,'77i'i6 



VQ|{» ^ft' 



X 



1,084 40 
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STATE APPROPRIATIONS FOR SCHOOLS— Continued. 



►unties. 



lall .... 

1 

.c 

nouif ta . 
nry . . . 

an 

rd 

ir 

)e 

romery 

in 

rie 



ki 

im 

>lph.... 

ind . . , 

Island 



.raon . 
ler 



lair... 
enson , 
rell... 



I 

ilion . . 
sh. .. 

m 

ington 
e 



iside 



mson 
3baflro 
tord. . 



Amount 
chargred. 



$8,472 a5 
lO.JWl 34i 

1.356 97 
14.464 21 

9.319 17 
539,310 7s: 

7,500 64 
10.306 81 

4.337 98 

14.153 a*-. 

18,675 22 
6,985 65 

15. 102 03 

20. .527 71 
4.272 72 
8. R59 34 

!.'>. 168 67 
2,^53 94 
3,281 40 
2.741 99 
8,960 73 
5,586 25 

12,349 48 
2.937 75 

33,558 25 
4,717 05 
4.656 44i 

12,228 01 
7,071 51 

40,507 31 

10, 169 62 

20,677 86 
2,924 04 

22, 198 44 
3.231 32 

10,528 84 
6,958 49 
5.948 28 
5,327 77 

13,462 14 

23,394 99 
2,855 30 

12,402 23 

11, 718 61 



'3, 
63 



Amount Of 
abatements 

commis- 
sions, etc. 



$2,060 99 
4,325 59 

181 27 
2,374 85 

403 44 
11.763 40 
2, 758 66 
1,8;»37 
1.499 65 
4,15:3 91: 
3,«19 
2,077 
1,967 16 
2,649 85 
1,268 90 
2,978 72; 
3,664 96; 

945 08, 
2, 707 45i 

125 22, 
3.280 37I 
2,2S5 38; 
1,906 77 
1,454 06; 
9,772 70 

728 021 

773 61' 

2,189 75: 

1,471 9:31 

18,348 35; 

131 33 
5,925 42 

349 48; 
5,417 96 

891 
1,141 
2,388 84 
2.652 05 
2,010 94 
1,732 12 
3,555 88 
1,027 43 

451 74 
2,170 85 



35 

68 



)tal $1,444,52182! $341,27134 



Net 

amount 

collected. 



$6,411 36 
6.635 75 
1, 175 70 

12,089 36 
8,915 73 

^,547 38 
4,742 08 
8, «76 44 
2,838 33 
9,999 14 

15,055 49 
4,908 12 

13,134 87 

17,877 86 

3. 003 82 
5, 880 62 

11.498 71 
1,408 86 
573 95 
2,616 77' 
5. 680 36 
3, 300 87 

10, 442 71 

1.4 3 69 
23, 785 55 

3,991 03 

3,882 m 

10.0:» 26 

5,599 58 

22,158 96 

10,088 29 

14,752 44 

2,574 56 

16,780 48 

2,339 97 

9,387 16 

4,569 65 

3,296 23 

3,316 83 

11,730 02 

19. 839 11 

1,827 87 

11,950 49 

9,547 76 



Amount 

paid 
county 



$6,695 79 
6.489 70 
3,984 44 

10.819 09 
8,793 25 

21,038 18 
4,650 22 
7.520 16 
5,272 88 

10, ;W4 25 

11,033 22 
4,360 08 

10,521 65 

18,942 18 
.5.6aS 60 
4,427 3-.' 

12,500 71 
5,011 98 
3,391 01 
2,408 79 
8,657 93 
5,469 47 

11,262 70 
5,661 68 

17,805 02 
6,904 08 
4,105 76 

10,757 70 
4,206 61 

19,949 98 

12, 193 77 

10,979 87 
6,978 62 

12,442 25 
3,676 04 
9,059 27 
7,327 95 
8,691 67 
7,327 95 

10,520 91 

16,432 53 
8.064 62 

10,784 01 
7,517 24 




Amount 
received 

from 
county 

over 
amount 

paid. 



i$ 146 05 



1,270 27 
122 48 

6,509 20 

91 86 

a56 28 



4,022 27 

548 04 

2,613 22 



1,453 30 



207 98 



5,980 53 



1.392 97 
2,209 98 



3,772 57 

4," 338* 23 

" 327 89 



1,209 11 
3,406 58 

"i," 166* 48 
2,030 52 



$232,790 96 



Amount 

paid 
county 

over 

amount 

received. 



$284~43 

'2!868'74 



2,434 55 
3a5 11 



1,064 32 
2,679 78 



1,002 00 
3,603 12 
2,817 06 



2,877 57 

2,168 60 

819 99 

4,177 99 



2,913 a5 
222 91 
719 44 



2,156 48 
'4,46406 



!,«» 07 



2,758 30 
5,395 44 
4,011 12 



6,236 75 



$129,540 48 
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TWELFTH BIENNIAL REPORT OF THE 



18 



1 1. 



Counties. 



Adams 

* Alexander .. 

Bond 

Boone 

Brown 

Bureau , 

Calhoun , 

Carroll 

Cass 

Champaigrn 

Christian 

Clark 

Clay 

Clinton 

Coles 

♦Cook 

Crawford 

Cumberland . . 

DeKalb 

DeWitt 

Douglas 

DuPage 

Edgar . 

Edwards 

Effingham 

Fayette 

Ford 

Franklin 

Fulton 

♦Gallatin 

G-reen 

Grundj': 

Hamilton 

♦Hancock 

Hardin 

Henderson 

Henry 

Iroquois 

Jackson 

Jasper 

Jefferson 

Jersey '. 

JoDavless 

Johnson 

Kane 

Kankakee 

Kendall 

Knox 

Lake 

LaSalle 

Lawrence 

Lee 

Livingston 

Logan 

Macon 

Macoupin 

Madison 

Marion 

Marshall 

Mason 

Massac 

McDonough . . . 

McHenry 

McLean 

Menard 

Mercer . .^ 

Monroe 

Montgomery. .. 

Morgan 

Moultrie 

0£^]o 

Peoria 

juf^rry 



Amount 
charged. 



Amount of 
abatements: 

commis- 
sions, etc. 



131,673 89 
3,269 39 
5,688 20 
5^835 84 
4,542 47 
20,096 75 
1,337 66 
6,287 80 
6 887 29 
22, 157 «> 
15,197 20 
6.407 a5 
6,799 13 
9,133 99 
11,064 87 
807,125 98 
4,149 50 
4,758 28 
13. 123 22 
8,944 06 
7,770,29 
10,456 45 
12,092 11 
2,898 68 
7,495 22 
6,650 12 
6.645 41 
1,897 94 
18,568 41 
2, 781 00 
9,944 44 
8,757 31 
2,614 24 
16,895 14 
1,258 41 
8,768 96 
16, 631 23 
15,243 47 
6,589 84 
4, 192 15 
3,461 64 
7,336 25 
6,577 48 
2,266 83 
20,026 25 
8,411 96 
8,184 54 
21,016 47 
8,326 01 
33,740 74 
4,968 78 
14,626 87 
18,819 11 
17,099 10 
15,777 06 
20,022 43 
26,552 86 
8,552 21 
8,902 89 
9,994 46 
1,311 29 
18,807 34 
11,300 33 
37,462 97 
7,576 97 
10,216 74 
4,794 41 
12,502 70 
16,558 65 
6,713 52 
16,082 96 
20,4:73 91 
4,153 791 



$5,358 94 

1,196 60 

.1,801 12 

250 29 

844 71i 

1,301 79 

100 63 

260 60 

696 57 

3,387 66 

2,674 47 

2,519 09 

3,242 90 

4,376 56 

l,a50 37 

68, 181 96 

1 051 77: 

2,496 93 

821 01 

1,657 97 

1.276 99 

2,261 46 

3,252 62 

321 30 

4,380 88 

2,260 33 

667 &5 

282 26 

1,627 75 

959 44 

&51 00 

911 74 

1,010 46 

2,663 10 

756 24 

3,626 28 

916 89 

1,947 79 

2, 709 41 

1,296 99 

1,360 92 

1,196 75 

367 47 

1,145 89 

1,240 92 

620 49 

766 87 

1,473 56 

273 05 

4.611 52 

2,200 30 

1,054 36 

2,738 20 

2,606 80 

2,415 48 

5,256 21 

10,092 02 

2,639 95 

866 60 

3,230 14 

161 61 

1,021 51 

483 13 

8,430 77 

612 82 

748 97 

1,454 63 

2,965 62 

2,630 73 

1,934 17 

1,380 81 

1,870 89 

735 32 



Net 

amount 

collected . 



$26,314 96 
2,072 79 

3.887 08 
5.585 55 
3,697 76 

18,794 96 

1,237 02 

6,027 20 

6,190 72 

18,770 19 

12,522 73 

3.888 56 
3,556 23 

4.767 43 
9,214 50 

238,944 02 
3,097 73 
2,262 36 

12,302 21 
7,286 09 
6,494 30 
8,204 99 
8,839 49 
2,577 38 
3,114 34 
4,389 79 
5,988 06 
1,615 68 

17,040 67 
1,821 66 
9,293 44 
7,845 67 
1,603 78 

14,242 04 

502 17 

5,242 68 

15,714 34 

13,295 68 
2.880 43 
2,896 16 
2,090 62 
6,140 60 
6,210 01 
1,120 94 

18,785 33 
7,791 47 
7,417 67 

19,542 91 
8,a52 96 

29,129 22 

2.768 48 
13,572 51 
16,080 91 
14,492 30 
13,361 58 
14,766 22 
16,460 84 

5,912 26 

8,036 39 

6,764 32 

1, 140 68 

12, 785 83 

10,817 20 

29.032 20 

6,964 15 

9,467 77 

3,339 78 

9,567 

13,927 

4, 779 .36; 

13, 702 15| 

18,60a 02 

3,41» 4T 



08 
92 



Amount 

paid 
county. 



f 22, 160 

3,996 

6,489 

4,812 

6,068 

12,837 

2,780 

6,676 

4,449 

13,015 

8,105 

7,729 

6,798 

6,574 

10,376 

122,245 

6,014 

6,239 

8,780 

6,962 

6,583 

6,193 

8,796 

3,203 

6,497 

8,177 

3,598 

5,828 

15,398 

4,865 

8,204 

6,785 

5,867 

14,646 

2, 195 

4,899 

13,776 

10,412 

8,130 

4,949 

7,849 

6,896 

11,215 

5,092 

14,177 

10,032 

4,650 

14.989 

7,879 

23,743 

5.338 

10,645 

12,755 

9,365 

10,516 

13,273 

17,562 

8,400 

6,696 

6,489 

3,984 

10,819 

8,793 

21,a38 

4.660 

7,520 

6,272 

10,384 

11,033 

4,360 

10,621 



49 

'87 

21 

46 

25 

62 

78 

33 

98 

94 

56 

91 

11 

48 

21 

35 

67 

76 

10 

78 

48 

72 

18 

92 

74 

90, 

57' 

84' 

42 

08. 

2li 

19 

77 

28 

39 

43 

27 

02 

40 

13 

03 

54 

93 

37 

95 

00 

95 

89 

72 

68 

66 

16 

77 

25 

53 

19 

39 

07 

79 

70 

44 

09 

25 

18 

22 

16 

88 

25 

22 

08 

66 

1ft 



Amount 
received 

from 
county 

over 
amount 

paid. 



$4,145 46 



773 09 
5,957 34 



Amount 
paid 

county 
over 

amount 

received 



1,740 74 
5, 754 26 
4,417 18i 



116.698 67 



3,522 11 

1,323 31 

910 82 

2,011 27 

43 31 



2,3a» 49 

i.,642'25 

"1,089 23 
2,060 38 



343 25 
1,939 07 
2,883 66 



244 96 



4,607 38 



2,766 72 

4,553 02 

173 24 

5,386 54 



2,927 35 
3,325 14 
6, 137 a5 

2,845 05 
1,493 03 



1,340 6C 
274 62 



1,966 74 
2,023 95 
7,994 02 
2,313 93 
1,947 61 



2,894 70 

419 27 

3,180 50 



i^eoeil 



1,37841 
648n 



3,841% 

3,2att 

1,817« 
1,16171 



2,916 M 
2,967 a 



626H 
3,383 46 
3,78811 



4,211 16 



3,043 52 



4,263 99 

304 24 

1,693 2g 



6.249 97 
2,053 97 
5,758 41 



5,005 92 
3,97143 



2,240 53 



2,570 18 



1,10155 

2,487 81 



2,834 76 



1,93310 
847 17 



33916 



! INSTEPCTION. 



TABLE Il~-Cant(nu<(l. 



it paid far . 
pairs and Im- 
provement b. 



urns 




KSOOO 










4 16 






'"' 




,^!8 
















♦SIX 
BOO 


















134 00 
SO 00 




KOOOO 
























37r>i 

:i9 55 










watils 

Dghnm 


1,7-BW 






2:4 54 










11 










ttOOfifl 


















24 0( 
lil9» 

ir.0 

80 01 
Slftfl3 
S(5fl 


nry. 


1,M3 ^ 
















































509 00 
lORMI 










■■-- ^ 




82 48 
»I6 00 














64 00 
B1T7S 

aw 35 

4tS 










































mm 

16 (JO 














10174 

















1.991 II 

478 4T . . 
7,606 3^1 
3.8«0 6» 
2,2-'i8 Si; 
8,143 55 
3,608 61 
12,835 40 
1,262 93 
e,10B23i 
^893 71 
4,499 21 



434 K 
l,8fl6 to 

359 34 
I, BOS 90 
7B00 .. 

1..554 le 

1.828 «» 
1,733 32 
858 32 
163 50 
Ul 10 
878 46 



419 32 .. 

1.843 75 

1.844 75 
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TWELFTH niENNIAL KKPORT OF Tllfi 



TABLE U -Continued. 



Counties. 



Amount 
paid for pur- 
chase of 
school houses. 



1 



Amount Amount 

paid for rent paid for ro- 
of school pairs and im- 
houscs. provoments. 



Piatt 

Pike 

Pope 

Pulaski 

Putnam , 

Kandolph. .. 

Klchland 

Rock Island. 

Saline 

Sangamon 

Schuyler 

Scott 

Shelby 

Stark 

St. Clair 

Stephenson. . 

Ta/ewell 

Union 

Vermilion 

Wabash 

Warren 

Washington . 

Wayne 

White 

Whiteside.... 

Will 

Williamson. . 
Winnebag-o .. 
Woodford 



$819 02 



245 KJ 



Total. 



$5,655 08 



$200 0() 

:W 00 

J^ 40 

aw 07 

' 20i'«0 

25 40 

100 00 



5:j 70 



9 75 

.59 00 

145 00 

l,fi{K) 75 



1(')6 00 
5 00 

344 00 
12 50 

2*J4 88 

1H8 IK 
23 Jifi 
20 50 
82 50 
2H 00 
48 l»2 



$27,491 45 



$:j,;n8 29 

3,244 :J2 
1,073 89 

285 58 
1,014 48 
2,200 77 

887 27 
8, i:j« 05 

984 98 
fi,45l 25 
2,548 m 

1,829 :k 

2, 135 47 

3,8(i4 51 
6,735 2ii 
3,479 92 
4,510 22 

7:« 74 
8,08() 47 
1,416 16 
6,402 88 
1,9(52 54 
1,044 67 
1,646 64 
9,422 09 
5,58<J 48 

961 64 
2,620 21 
6,741 35 



$411,589 44 



Amount 
paid 
for school 
furniture. 



Amount 
paid 
for school 
apparatus. 



$1,842 14 

1,476 52 

72 60 

24:J 78 

175 00 

1,028 30 

:}8:j 15 

1,254 58 

mi 60 

1,701 23 

873 07 

286 U) 

671 19 

954 68 

2. 548 «« 

1,124 96 

4,024 15 

,528 m 

2,:)81 42 

125 60 

1,457 71 

7;j9 a-j 

Zm 15 
2,731 :{2 

3,008 19 

1,964 80 

217 92 

256 89 

819 29 



$1;J0,:J95 90 



$116 00 


762 05 


193 32 


14120 


600 60 


64 53 


217 85 


507 35 


651 10 


362 37 


100 35 


171 90 


150 00 


886 47 


:J93 80 


980 14 


211 .35 


118 00 


108 00 


98 80 


608 05 


238 10 


856 35 


817 48 


480 46 


139 46 


i:w 50 


23 35 


$29,534 73 
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SCHOOL FUNDS LOANED. 



Counties. 



ler 



ligrn 
n .. 



land 



8 . 

im 



a 



)n 



son, 



B 
1 



n . 

»8S 
1 .. 



*£»£k 



ce.. 
ton 



»in. 
1 .. 



U. 



3Ugh 

py. .. 
1. — 



Amount 

loaned on 

personal 

security, 

in 1878. 



Amount 

loaned on 

real estate 

security 

in 1878. 



•mery 



$aO, 097 23 

3,736 91' 

13,486 32 

11,493 63 

10,884 15 

8,545 13 

6.883 69 

22.536 93 
13,090 98 
78,442 82 
19,656 22 
21,665 28 
23,607 77 
16,926 33 

21.736 12 
43,641 90 
13,819 01 
17,217 90 
23,753 41 

9.474 23 
18. 7te 06 
12,380 82 
36,970 SO 
10,522 38 

9,242 31 
29,480 26 
30.208 61 

5,465 26 
27,429 69 
10,447 71 
15,004 92 
12,332 24 
24. 133 90 

48.537 00 
6.570 45 

15,296 87 
38,994 00 

36.737 61 
7,060 63 

22,315 59 
13,911 76 
22,978 02 
20,677 46 

7,267 27 
19,066 26 
17,186 05 
11,805 85 
17,793 21 
20.605 67 
34,247 49 
11,047 46 
28,263 71 
87,664 00 
17,349 6C 
28,821 61 
29, 173 34 
28,463 04 
14,461 87 
18,518 84 
17,592 41 

6,596 31 
15,681 9t 
21,285 I'll 
69,169 41! 

6,233 48 
23,290 10! 



t9,467P6 

6,485 09 

4,875 08 

1,859 02 

3,643 07 
16,910 38 

1,302 40 
41,982 68 
23,276 49 
99,773 88 
36,366 31 

2,884 66 

7,288 92 

9,677 24 

31,762 67 

443,360 09 

7,390 54 

5,690 93 
21,907 77 
18,106 34 
41,37 74 

5,955 56 
20,039 93 

5,910 46 

6,266 70 

5,448 54 

101,273 43 

466 35 

17,573 52 

8,090 55 
22,057 00 
38,2J4 20 

3,809 10 

34,606 74 

822 00 

6,164 22 * 

64.869 63 
102, 161 08 

2,943 98 
12,898 74 

2,063 85 
15,015 14 
27.838 59 

1,386 40 
16,585 04 

15.870 61 
11,483 64 
19, 189 14 
23,847 41 
94,060 57 

6,606 68 

29,426 41 

113, 192 61 

31,037 36 

55,478 58 

15.905 74 
27,891 15 

2,959 24 
18,732 40 
24,481 80 

4,246 35 

12.906 62 
19,477 86 
82,542 30 

8,360 20 
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TWELFTH BIBNXIAL RBPOBT OF TTIK 



TABLE U-drntinued. 



Counties. 



Piatt 

Pike 

Pope 

Pulaski 

Putnam 

Kandolpb . . . 

Kiehiand 

Konk Island 

Saline 

Sangramon . . 

Schuyler 

Scott 

Shelby." 

Stark 

St. Clair.... 
Stephenson. 
Tazewell . ^. . 

Union 

Vermilion . . 

Wabash 

Warren 

Washington . 

Wayne 

White 

Whiteside . . 

Will 

Williamson. 
Winnebagro . 
Woodford... 



I Amount 
I paid for 
, books for 
I district 
library . 



Total 



Amount 
paid for 
fuel and 
other inci- 
dental ex- 
penses . 



$82 00 
50 »« 



65 65 

'u 66 
23 93 
34 95 
4 90 
56 87 



14 25 
16 21 
31 50 



60 00 



225 



52 09 
389 00 



$4,152 84 



$4,020 62 

4.847 30 
1,135 82 

605 47 
1,973 12 
2,357 16 
1,512 61 
7,355 63 
1,137 08 
9,492 17 
2,261 32 
2,134 15 
3,208 46 
4,514 52 
13,647 48 

6.848 67 
5,751 12 
2,073 02 
9,177 70 
1,266 77 
5,982 74 
1,999 25 
1,959 25 
1,766 43 

12,337 07 
8,769 05 
1,303 70 
5,762 73 
3,806 68 



$624,533 90 



^"^unt i Amount 

fS^^aKi!. Of interest 
township „^j^ 

treaj^urers Kri;" 
services. *»**"^^«- 



81 
72 



$1,202 9] 
1,712 26 

573 95 

547 05 

732 93 
1,286 15 

631 
1,26:J 

627 26 
2,895 93 

950 09 

559 20 
1,330 21 
1, 119 67 
3,82:^ 25 
1,478 91 
2,073 22 

890 00 
2,346 68 

396 'M 
1,553 64 
1,047 
1,146 
1. 092 o:) 
2,224 39 
1,995 03 

576 32 
1,194 98 
1,470 79 



14 
22 



$270 6.3 
2,062 85 

220 50 
9K 00 

290 00 
2,021 12 

604 80 
3,687 IV> 

462 39 
4,845 85 
3, 786 39 

975 10 

109 65 

1,893 67 

11,720 13 

223 % 
6,047 93 
1,435 69 



Amount 
paid on 

bonds. 



7,981 



13 



519 13 
3,291 30 
1,408 72 
2,205 )i6 
4,347 89 
3,407 51 



651 09 
3,559 77 



$154 292 60 $358,0:^4 :)6 



$:)25 00 

3,712 00 

255 00 



500 
3,563 
2,978 
6,640 

562 
3, .560 
2,788 
4,824 

992 
4,700 
10,026 
2,960 
3,003 
3,579 
14,531 



1,413 
976 

1,384 
863 

8,702 

7,015 



83 
15 
',M) 
50i 
72 



1,900 
8,279 



00 
10 



$440,011 44 



$267 99| 

274 481 




55 82^ 
717 40 
24S 41 
314 82 

41 35 
145 85 
496 75 

47 35 
400 00 
179 28: 



138 60 
196 00 



$14,530 63 

I 
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TABLE U— Continued. 



[ities. 


Tuition. 


Books 

and election 

blanks. 


Attorneys' 
fees. 


Other 
treasurers. 


All other 
expenditures. 












$1,118 38 


er 










2,384 62 




$19 05 






$326 16 


561 79 








566 00 










2i7 23 


182 99 








$533 26 


313 06 








. 


351 91 








\ 


54 54 




320 33 




84 11 
600 




430 08 


irn 




3,038 08 


1 






4,001 00 












1,205 88 












298 11 








174 50 




443 51 










5.181 60 












83,323 54 


i 










302 70 


and 






; 


1,220 05 








i 


2,059 44 
1,617 50 




66 00 




166 66 




2,871 74 








1,463 00 










801 92 
19 58 


5,889 55 








22 50 


47 84 


31 






893 78 












10 34 












1,054 47 








15 00 




419 49 








1,982 11 












365 15 






•••••• , ••■ • 




•••••• • ••••«• 


1,015 07 
1,311 03 


1 










524 02 








130 00 


605 62 


1,298 87 








451 ftS 


.m 




^ 




1,402 21 


520 06 




136 55 






1,683 24 










6,154 10 












383 19 


i 




50 27 

• 


225 23 


559 99 


I 






1,606 93 










482 34 
505 90 


213 03 


is: 








1,290 78 










57 45 












1,298 17 


;e 








545 15 


2,007 97 








682 37 












2,361 72 










713 62 


1,706 53 










16,447 70 


G 






35 40 


147 33 


748 77 








1,387 99 


)n ... 










3,555 65 






$6 35 






5,034 15 










1,092 58 


1 








932 65 










4,020 15 


5,319 05 








933 65 






20 00 




614 30 


1,135 47 








3,555 88 












1,152 39 


Iflrh 










7,642 46 












2,333 39 




593 34 




194 65 


1,587 59 
672 20 
872 62 
304 33 
161 21 
16121 
657 06 
696 78 


41,074 94 






551 70 






290 




1,559 75 






296 31 


lery 








228 12 










228 12 






1 00 


39 75 
30 00 


739 16 





, - • • • • - . • 

171 77 


155 33 
17,897 38 




58 67 


37 55 










2800 
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TWELFTH BIENNIAL BEPOBT OP THE 



TABLE II— Continued. 



Counties. 


Tuition. 


ancP^liction ^^^T"^^ « treaiurc'rs 
blanks. ^^^^' treasurers. 


All ot 
expciidii 


1 
Pope 








$1, 


Pulaski . tavs 00 
Putnam 




$:kj tto 


$60 59 


Randolph 






1, 

10, 

•> 


Rictiland 






14 29 

• ••••• •••• 


Rock Island 

Saline 






Sang^amon 


•••\* •••>•••••• 




882 21 


Schuyler 






•> 


Scott 










Shelby 










1, 


Stark 












St Clair 








227 a5 

3,373 49 

64.'^ 2U 


«, 


Stephenson 


\ 






1, 


Tazewell 






75 (M) 


1, 


Union 


41 25 




m oo| 

441 H7 - 


1, 


Vermilion 




•> 


Wabash 




im 45 


a (K) 






Warren 




250 00 






Washinirton 






>> 


Wayne 












White 








130 55 


1. 


Whiteside... . 








3. 


Will 






311 90 






Wjlliamson 






230 80 






Winnebago 






77 15 


5,780 63 




Woodford 






1. 












Totals 


$1,689 49 


$125 37 


$2,939 11 


$27,277 65 


$319 
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TABLE il—C(mtinued. 



Counties. 



Adams 

Aloxander . . . 

Bond 

Boone 

Brown 

Bureau 

Calhoun 

Carroll 

Csias. 

Champaig-n . . 

Christian 

Clark 

Clay 

Clinton 

('oles 

Cook 

Crawford 

Cumberland . 
OeKalb .... 

DeWitt 

Doufrlas 

DiiPayo — 

Edjrar 

Edwards 

Effingham .. . 

Payette 

Pord 

Pranklin 

Pulton 

Gallatin. .. . 

Greene 

Grundy 

Hamilton 

Hancock 

Hardin 

Henderson.. . 

Henrj' 

Jroquois 

Jackson 

Jasptir 

Jefferson 

Jersey 

JoDaviess ... 

Johnson 

Kane 

Kankakee , . . 

Kendall 

Knox 

Lake 

LaSalle 

Lawrence . . . 

Jjce 

LivinifSton... 

Log-an 

Miicon 

Macoupin 

Madison 

Mari<m.. . . 

Marshall 

Mason 

Massac 

McDonough . 
McHenry.. . 

McLean 

Menard 

Mercer .. . 

Monroe 

Montgr<^inery. 

Morgan 

Moultrie . . J . 

Ogrle 

Peoria 

Perry, 

Piatt 



Total ex- I 
penditures ! 
for the year 
ending Sep- 
tember 30, 
1877. i 



BalaiKte 
on hand. 



f UH, 218 
31,375 

;w,07a 
;w,«io 

37,570 

1UJ,4H3 
13,798 
58, +07 
41.H86 

145. 3:m 
85, 791 
36, 138 
39,8:30 
34,344 
80,018 
1, 156, 713 
38, 154 
31.800 
90,84:j 
61,710 
50,687 
75,399 
71,101 
13,516 
30,173 
40,458 
47,417 
18,885 

106,811 
33,375 
70,377 
a5,308 
18,001 

106,045 

7,803 

;i9,308 

113,453 

100,350 
37,013 
34 657 
.%, 786 
44,50;} 
56,451 
13, 110 

137 36;^ 
83.360 
30,653 

134. 573 
50,982 

309,481 
36,577 
86,306 

120,467 
96, 158 
J«,354 
m 485 

138,801 
41,881 
48, 154 
75,061 
17,505 

103,497 

6;},3:« 

338,031 
453,68;} 
57,801 
31,963 
63,076 
97, mK) 
;^6,313 
106, i:39 
170,478 
27,1?2 
64,357 



08 
16 
97 
96 
II 
83 
72 

;}8 
;}8 

93 

86 
84 
03 
80 
45 
78 
34 
91 
95 
98 
81 

9:i 

73 
71 
97 
54 
37 
97 
OC 
;37 
55 
57 
;i3 
37 
(H 
54 
08 
80 

;}0 

66 
15 
60 
10 
49 
OJ) 
S3 
48 
37 
87 

;35 

66 
30 

a5 

51 

3;; 

76 

96 

40 

00 

71 

(54 

94 

59 

93 

87 

35 

17 

38 

76 

431 

86, 

26 

16 

40, » 



Total of 
expendi- 
tures and 
balance on 
hand. 



$18,357 56 

8,i;3;} 12 

9, 175 65 

10,282 27 

5 845 O;} 

30,6;37 73 

2,;}43 85 

14,333 79 

30,316 70 

;«, 9;}8 50 

15,587 6U 

7,5;39 16 

6, 960 05 

7,315 ;}7 

i;},096 10 

3;}9,417 89 

3. im OH 

3, 78;} ;}3 

19,494 30 
11,087 70 
10.;}85 40 
34,901 08 

i;3,;30i 43 

3,23;} 07 

5,557 18 

7,956 ;}6 
11,376 50 

3,913 n 
37,305 58 

l,a51 49 
17. 176 m 
10,6% 53 

3, 158 69 
16,951 97 

3,634 16 
13,663 37 
53,955 49 
36,365 65 

9,084 43 

7,;353 3n 

5,984 59 

9,338 97 

9, 8.50 65 

3,386 45 
65, 938 54 
17,146 34 

9,636 68 
43, 456 60 

5,9;}7 04 
61,343 63 

6, 195 13 
34,769 64. 
33, 153 19, 
33,545 73, 
37, 714 56, 
;}0,874 89 
44,090 Hi 

8,993 30; 
i;}, 430 06; 
31,700 44 

;}, 5<»8 61 j 
16,518 41 
14,843 37 i 
56, 764 ft5 

8,480 13 
17,t^8 34 

4,375 39 
34,893 44 
54,;38;} 86, 

9,388 69' 
39,890 80l 
:{5,714 Hi 

6,586 36 
10,041 70! 



Estimated 

value of 

* school 

houses and 

grounds. 



$166,575 64 

39,408 28 

42,249 63 

40,89J3;3 

;33,415 14 

147.071 55 

15.141 57 

TZTl'SO 17 

63,303 08 

181,175 43 

101,;}79 46 

43,668 00 

36,790 07 

41,660 17 

9;}, 114 52 

1,396,131 67 

;}3,(r>8 43 

35,584 3;} 

no,;^;}8 13 

72, 698 68 

61.073 21 
100,201 61 

&t,40;} 15 

15, 749 78 

.35,731 15 

48,414 90 

58. 693 77 

21,798 08 

144,116 64 

24,236 86 

87,453 88 

75,905 10 

30, 160 03 

122,997 24 

10,426 30 

51,870 81 

166,407 57 

136, 616 45 

46,097 73 

33,011 01 

36, 770 74 

5;}, 633 57 

66,301 75 

15,a56 94 

303,301 63 

99,506 67 

40,379 16 

167.038 97 

5(J,919 91 

370,833 97 

83,773 78 

110,975 94 

153,619 54 

138, 704 33 

130,968 79 

114,360 a5 

173, 893 07 

50,873 (K) 

61,574 06 

96,763 15 

31.074 35 
119,016 ;}5 

78,176 m 

284,786 57! 

52, 163 99 

75, 769 49 

;^,2;}7 46 

86,W)8 72 

142,374 62 

45,602 11 

131, (K30 66 

206.192 37 

33,758 52 

64,399 10 



Estimated 
value of 

school 
apparatus 



estimated 

vAlue 
of school 
libraries . 



$2;}8,500 00 

30,300 00 

47, 175 00 

75,535 00 

63,;}25 00 

368,007 00: 

12, L56 00 

11,918 00| 

47, 710 00 

286, 175 00 

i;30,953 00 

72,065 00 

79,888 00 

51,100 00 

178, r,u 00 

1,446,-580 00 

90,;}05 00 

;39, 100 00 

158,310 00 

i;}5J50 00 

120,660 00 

108,915 00 

93, 895 00 

31,445 00 

6;3,310 00 

5;3,415 00 

66,340 Oti 

39,599 00 

366,300 00 

5,;i50 00 

i;33,485 00 

133,160 00 

;}3,546 00 

198,433 00 

7,350 00 

33,340 00 

336,376 00 

163,018 00 

55,;}91 00 

27,068 00 

39,455 00 

92,630 00 

109, a55 00 

18,360 04 

340,475 00 

15,988 00 

49,000 00 

3;}0, 775 00 

64,908 00 

206,435 00 

37,900 00 

223,580 00 

204,875 00 

196, 800 00 

181,750 00 

231,075 00 

362,045 00 

92,912 00 

86,335 00 

137,8;}8 00 

30,405 00 

166,515 00 

166,64,5 00 

469,879 00 

63,030 00 

111,375 00 

70,4;}0 00 

i;}9,803 00 

357, 192 00 

56, 805 00 

236,007 00 

336,853 00 



$1,500 00 
;^, 080 00 

i,oa3 00 

64;} 00 

1, 113 00 

18,661 00 

3a5 J'O 
1,785 00 
1, 135 50 
3,537 00 
1,055 00 

610 00 

780 00 
1, 748 00 
1,559 00 

15.588 00 
1,341 00 

781 00 
1,368 00 

655 00 
3,100 00 
1,034 00 
l,a58 00 

577 00 
3,890 00 

360 00 
1,0;}5 00 

783 00 
3,37300 

a5 00 

77C 00 
1,365 00 

909 00 
4,305 00 

130 00 

770 00 
4,47300 
;3,568 00 
1, 193 00 

839 00 

666 00 
1,316 00 
3,134 00 

955 00 
6,300 00 
3,656 00 

803 00 
3, 745 00 
;}, 467 00 
4, 780 00 

845 00 
1,850 00 
4.333 00 
3,134 00 
1,W5 00 
3,484 00 
4,;}73 00 

787 00 
1, 150 00 
1,563 0;} 

134 m 

3, 450 00 

0,480 00 

3, i;}9 00 

666 00 

1,886 00 

3, KJO 00 

3,057 00 

1, 175 00 

1,0;}0 00 

3,430 00 

. 1,210 QOl 

\ V^fV^ ^• 



$2,500 00 

200 00 

360 00 

426 50 

48 09 

3,191 00 



2, 144 00 
488 00 

1,111 00 
160 00 
255 00 
142 00 
225 00 
;}94 00 

6,676 00 
25 00 
781 00 
951 00 
345 00 
705 00 
466 00 
217 00 
20 00 
150 00 



285 0. 
210 00 
460 00 
100 00 
245 00 
682 50 
200 00 
950 00 
25 00 
274 00 

1,655 00 
646 00 
3a5 00 

■"76 66 

238 00 

486 00 



4,701 00 
412 00 
;}46 00 

1,917 00 
313 00 

2,946 00 



1,149 00 


1,645 00 


165 00 


1,448 00 


mo 00 


3,Jm3 00 


120 00 


253 50 


140 00 


230 00 


930 00 


880 00 


697 00 


i;}6 00 


745 04 


;}5 00 


(535 00 


100 00 


1,993 00 


JV 



»&^» 
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TWELFTH BIBNNIA.L EEPOET OF THE 



TABLE Il-Continued. 



Counties 



Total ox- 

penditures 

for the year 

cndiDj; 8ep- 

tembor 30, 

1877. 



Balance 
on hand. 



Total of 
expendi- 
tures and 
balance on 
hand. 



Estimated 

value of 

school 

bouses and 
tf rounds. 



Estimated Estimated 
value of value 

school of school 
apparatus libraries. 



Pikp 

Pope 

Pulaski 

Putnam 

Randolph 

Kichhind 

Hock Island . . . 

Saline 

Sauifamon 

Schuyler 

Scott 

Shelby 

Stark 

St. Clair 

Stephenson 

Tazewell 

Union 

Vermilion 

Wabash 

Warren 

Washington . ... 

Wayne 

White 

Whiteside 

Will 

Williamson . . 
Winnebasro . . . . 
Woodford 

Total 



177,714 76 


17, HC^ »» 


10,7Ji5 25 


18,23U 63 


47,791 48 


31,430 73 


ii«,346 ;w 


tJlKKH 14 


i;«.:}0« 56 


41,041 66 


;^),614 97 


5:2,717 45 


hii,'>m a5 


171, WB3 10' 


60, 424 48 


102,044 62 


30,474 26 


13:^,571 53 


1.5, 35W 62 


72,470 14 


40,2J13(« 


33,4:J9 27 


44,991 74 


116,508 25 


95,364 48 


22.204 24 


55,114 90 


67,319 31 


$7,702,525 24 



$15,655 13 
3, 105 78 
1,669 90 
4,6.58 70 

15.574 48 
8,565 51 

24,9(»59 

3,076 30 

27, 896 64 

11,556 00 

7,604 51 

10,497 66 

17, 165 50 

70.33t^ .54 

13,319 35 

37,610 06 

12, 1.5:} 18 

28, 826 47 

2, 784 01 

22,203 36 

6,241 94 

7,549 15 

3,499 a5 

23,366 50 

25,2:}8 68 

4,076 68 

17. 575 35 
16,364 97 



$1,957,700 84 



$9*3,369 89 
20,708 tW 
12,4a5 15 
22, 889 ;CJ 
63,365 9*5 
:)9,986 24 

128,255 93 
23,907 U 

16:^,20:} 20 
.52,597 66 
38,219 54 
6.3,215 11 
72,435 35 

241,942 M 
78, 743 S.i 

139,<J.54 68 
42,627 44 

162,398 00 
18, 12l) 6;}, 
94,673 50l 
46,474 97 1 
40,988 42 
48,490 79 

139,874 75 

120,603 16 
26,280 92 
72,690 25 
83,684 28 



$162,852 00 
23, 
11, 

:w, 



00 



i<1 

78, 

28, 
319, 
1(«. 

.58, 
142, 
100. 
25»4, 
IK^, 
167, 

72, 
205, 

19, 
101, 

74, 

56, 

65, 
270, 
288, 

26, 
117, 
109, 



00, 
00 



575 

778 00 
000 00 
915 00 
955 00 
185 00 
7.50 
;i25 
510 00 

:i50 00 

042 00 
650 00 

9:k) 00 

21^5 00 
146 00 
6a5 00 
070 00 
6.-0 0^) 
085 00 
675 00 
285 00 
709 00 
380 00 
725 00 
741 00 
585 00 
375 00 



$3,107 00 
295 00 
540 00 
1,784 00 
3,472 00 
1,196 00 
4,475 00 
1,374 00 



1,229 00 
922 00 
415 00 
1,097 00 
6,030 00 
2,060 00 
1 507 00 
1,504 00 
1,768 00 
225 00 
1,455 00 
1,215 00 
1,775 00 
.5,(r95 00 
.5,622 00 
4, 760 00 
1,.520 00 
1,987 00 
1,403 00 



$370 00 



100 00 
146 00 
.57 00 
135 00 
875 00 



200 00 
335 00 
595 (K) 
797 00 

1,:^ 00 

1,888 00 



55.3 00 



332 00 

425 00 

10 00 

25 00 

1,095 00 

3,442 00 

74 00 

727 00 

4.50 00 



$9, 660, 226 08 $13, 778, 783 00 $224, 797 00 $71, 415 59 



SUFBEINTENDENT OP PUBLIC INSTRUCTION. 
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GENERAL STATISTICS BY COUNTIES. 



III. — Kinmieration of childreri under 21 yenrs of age^ 

between 6 and 21. 



and 



es. 



No. of 

males under 

31 years of 

aire. 



n 



tid 



I4.8a5 
3,140 
3,744 
3,794 
3,613 
8,524 
2,217 
4,389 
3,667 

10,557 
7,268 
6,008 
4,211 
4,841 
6,967 
114,761 
4,907 
4,008 
6,476 
4,925 
4,212 
5,715 
6,535] 
2,211 
5,038 
5,954 
3,321 
4,a53 

10,908 
3,272 
5,732 
4,135 
4,559 

10,120 
1,973 
2,962 
9,516 
9,008 
6,169 
3,780 
5,532 
4,382 
7,435 
3,590 

ID, 078 
6,503 
2,985 
9,787 
5,839 

17,300 
3,912 
7,391 

10,239 
6,585 
7,811 

10,165 

12,499 



No. of fe- 
males under 
21 years of 
age 



Whole No. of No. of males ^'^2l »£f ' 
persons un- between the ™2J®f ^T 
der 21 years ages of 6 /^^^°of 6 
of age. and 21. ^f «« §f / 



14,180 
3, 107 
3,587 
2,5a5 
3,478 
7,979 
2,047 
4,306 
3,486 

10,092 
6,890 
5,609 
3,966 
4,538 
6,591 
113,272 
8,946 
3,529 
6,033 
4,370 
3,900 
5,41^7 
6,284 
2,a')8l 
4,804 
6,810 
3,301 
4,371 

10,394 
3,163 
5,&18 
4,096 
4,325 
9,910 
1,634 
2,829 
9,266 
8,649 
5,362 
3,733 
5,573 
3,830 
7,363 
3,428 

10,095 
6,089 
2,870 
9,865 
5,872 

17,441 
3,606 
7,031 
9,717 
6,064 
7,598 
9,766 

18,177 



29,015 

6,247 

7,331 

5,379 

7,091 

16,503 

4,264 

8,695 

7,153 

20,649 

14, 158 

11.617 

8,177 

9,379 

13,558 

338,0:J3 

8,853 

7,537 

13,5J9 

9,295 

8,113 

11,153 

13,819 

4,269 

9,842 

11,764 

6,622 

8,7241 

21,5302 

6,435 

11,350 

8,231 

8,884 

20,030 

3,607 

5,791 

18,782 

17,657 

11,551 

7,513 

11,105 

8,212 

14,798 

7,018 

20,173 

12,592 

5,865 

19,652 

11,711 

34,741 

7,518 

14,422 

19,966 

12,649 

15,409 

19,931 

24,676 



10,820 
1,880 
2,627 
2,033 
2,470 
5,864 
982 
3,089 
2,486 
7,307 
4,835 
4,276 
3,007 
3,106 
4,979 

70,006 
3, 118' 
2,723, 
4, 371 1 
3,710 
2,970 
4,052 
4,677 
1,491 
3,442 
4,098 
2,148 
2,962 
7,219 
3,056 
3,897 
3,966 
3,000 
7,065 
1,191 
1,834 
6,483 
6,166 
3,767 
2,692 
3,914 
2,887 
5,092 
2,481 
6,907 
4,419 
2,164 
6,713 
3,737 

11,304 
2,720 
6,080 
7,037 
4,434 
5,588 



Whole No. 

of persons 

between 

the ages 

of 6 and 21 



8,892 
1,840 
2,343 
1,870 
2,357 
6,438 
957 
3,088 
2,374 
6,760, 
4,568 
3,969i 
2,816 
2,911 
4,703 

68,276, 
2,929 
2,461 
4,316 
3,984 
2,676 
3,816 
4,297 
1,314 
3,256 
3,934 
2,166 
2,846 
6,700 
1,918 
3,788 
2,897 
2,908 
6,848 
1,039 
1,907 
6,497 
5,669 
2,697 
2,600 
3,783 
2,590 
6,002 
3,171 
6,897 
4,233 
2,206 
6,890 
3,734 

11,821 
2,462 
4,899 
6,675 
4,077 
5,296 

1,W 



19,712 
3,720 
4,970 
3,903 
4,827 

11,302 
1,939 
6,177 
4,860 

14,067 
9,393 
8,245 
6,823 
6,017 
9,682 
138,282 
6,047 
6,184 
8,687 
7,694 
5,646 
7,868 
8,974 
2,806 
6,698 
8,032 
4,301 
5,808 

13,915 
3,974 
7,685 
5,862 
6,908 

13,913 
2,230 
3,741 

12,980 

11,825 
5,364 
5,192 
7,697 
6,477 

10,094 
4,652 

13,804 
8,662 
4,160 

13,603 
7,471 

23,126 
5,172 
9,929 

13,612 
8,511 

10^884 
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TWELFTH BIENNIAL REPORT OF THE 



School Funds Loaned— Continued. 



Counties. 



Morgan 

Moultrie 

Offle 

Peoria... 

Perry 

Piatt 

Piko 

Pope 

Pulaski 

Putnam 

Randolph 

Richland 

Rock Island 

Saline 

Sangamon 

Schuyler 

Scott 

Shelby 

Stark 

St. Clair 

Stephenson 

Tazewell 

Union 

Vermilion 

Wabash 

Warren 

Washingrton 

Wayne 

White 

Whiteside 

WiU., 

Williamson •. 

Winnebagro 

Woodford 



Amount 


Amount 


loaned on 


loaned on 


personal 


i real estate 


property, 


1 security 


in 1878. 


In 1878. 


$15,030 13 


$26,747 58 


10,397 8;^ 


3,810 98 


40, 105 69 


.39,093 41 


:«,557 30 


22,122 33 


12,223 40 


2,470 55 


13,920 65 


25,221 19 


39,000 66 


17,008 63 


9,426 34 


1,312 00 


3,101 72 


8,31180 


11, 189 01 


10,294 75 


14,731 58 


10,412 90 


15, 196 18 


6,519 42 


11,610 86 


20,834 15 


6,781 78 


1,957 50 


28,913 05 


21,4:«11 


20,757 57 


13.385 72 


8,264 32 


3,839 lA 


34,640 55 


17,047 74 


7,517 77 


4,847 4T 


24,089 13 


39, 921 « 


18,824 31 


22, 837 » 


34,918 52 


16,535 ff 


5,961 40 


2,283 00 


87,030 02 


43,583 41 


7,3«2 48 


4,253 ff 


19,868 98 


2,992 78 


20,421 45 


9,331» 


28, :i76 31 


5,533 0? 


12,073 39 


2, 810 IS 


71.203 91 


121,617 ff 


59,407 39 


50,474 05 


6,083 27 


2,427 98 


20,834 44 


19,063 83 


33,312 67 


28,05125 



Total $2,284,659 14 



f2, 785, 734 OK 



r PUBLIC IN8TEUCTI0N. 



FINANCIAL STATISTICS, 1877. 
Tablk I. — Receipts hy countiea for the year. 



«.,»., 


Balance 

In trsBBurr 
Ootobor r, 


""revived 

from count)- 


11 


Amnunt 
tund 


■"itlBWicl' 




•ffi,I07 3( 

isi 
■sss 

lii 

8:S40TB 
Ii,TM JB 

,ss 

T4,IMIfl 76 
E.MBS3 

Si J 

1S.BUI71 

Si! 

6.388 04 

II i 

i!94e'>- 

80,031 a 

'»!? 

■ *i? 

7.IJHBS! 

BbItssib 

4.n»3 86 

KM 

S3, 680 M 


t23.117 31 
4,eil 89 
0,52S 7, 

4,wn4 

S,.TIO 16 
I3,8S1 1*. 

^'S? ''* 

I3,»lft 50 
8.304 88 
8,139 66 

M7S 6 
6.068 8S 

MS 

III 

B.A6I A3 
6,114 06 

a. Oils 8 

61076 i» 

8^893 76 
5,303 83 
8,476 31 

isiisio 

10;301 
4,ZI8 OS 

16,665 58 

11,044 47 
13,148 49 

13.793 88 
13:467 08 




ilaosoj 

6!707 7! 

711 or 

6.807 13 
S. 946 01 
10:496 18 
^2fll 4S 

bs 

a. 713 08 
35,K9aS 
1,S,W 71 

4. SIB 38 

3,712 54 
4.404 87 

!SS! 

3,133 5! 

'Sil 

1.662 30 

IZt 

3.470 IM 
7.853 03 
619 46 
1,072 38 
o: 824 81 

li 
!:SS 

1,057 44 
3,060 ID 
a 401 13 

11:406 90 
3.30^03 
6.332 06 

18.623 W 












»188 13 




















48 80 


e.r«i 47 





100 30 


ilSi 


























mwi 




























'lffl41 


aa:438]» 




IB6 06 


*oom»s 


























61 m 






14,113 04 




116 « 
























■"■■b38S4 


82 

» 

101 






236 06 
718 03 
































7161 

::■;;■,::; 






mTWH 




30.338 44 












™ 


'■"446 33 
313 2* 


SSK 




\ ^11,1. 
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TWELFTH BIENNIAL BEPOBT OP THE 



TABLE IV .-C(mtinued, 



Counties. 



Whole No. 
of school 
districts. 



No. of (lis- No. of dis- 
tricts ha vinif iricts ha V- No. of Whole No. 
sch<M)l flvo inflT school <jHtricts of free pub- 
months or less than 5 havini? no lie schools 
more. months schools. sustained. 



Whol»i No. 
of months 
schools sus- 
tained. 



Massac 

McDonough . 

McHenry 

McLean 

Menard . . 

Mercer 

Monroe 

Montifomery 

Morgan 

Moultrie 

Ogle 

Peoria 

Perry 

Piatt 

Pike 

Pope 

Pulaski 

Putnam 

Randolph 

Richland 

Hock Island . 
Saline . 
Rangamon. 
Schuyler. ... 

Scott 

Shelby 

Stark 

St. Clair ... . 
Stephenson . . 

Tazewell 

Union 

Vermilion. .. 

Wabash 

Warren 

Washington . 

Wayne 

White 

Whiteside.... 

Williamson . . 
Winnebago . . 
Woodford.... 

Total, 



3;) 
Ul 
152 
21; 



118 
49 
138 
lOii 
82 
17U 
162 

m 

<.K) 

168 

56 

26 

34 

94 

89 

102 

65 

182 

95 

43 

154 

80 

114 

152 

114 

72 

204 

50 

134 

83 

120 

89 

141 

209 

84 

130 

117 

11,581 



:i3 
140 
150 
24 

62 
117 

47 
129 
101 

82 
176 
161 

a5 

90 

164 

54 

2.} 

'.a 

89 

89 

102 

65 

181 

94 

43 

153 

79 

114 

152 

114 

71 

201 

49 

133 

83 

118 

87 

141 

200 

8;^ 

128 
117 

11,285 









37 




1 




155 




2 
2 


150 


1 


273 
62 


1 


0' 

2 
2 


118 

50 




133 




1 


111 

86 




1 
1 


2 


177 
162 






65 




• • • • ■ • 

3 
3" 


93 


1 
2' 


165 
55 
21 

Hi 




5 


W 




89 






162 






66 








185 








95 






43 




1 
1 


153 




82 




114 






152 






118 


• • • • 


1 
1 
1 


1 
2 


71 

210 

59 






l"A 




1 
1 
1 


83 


1 
1 


119 

89 

141 


5 

1 


2 
2 


195 

84 

128 




120 









64 


94 


10,808 



269 

1,068 
1,110 
2,069 
488 
887 
408 
989 
81 H 

rm 
i,;m3 
i,2iy: 

39 

741 
1,197 

292 

22;j 

264 
606 
556 

1,269 
391 

1,425 
613 

:«)8 

1,023 
610 

1,109 

1,164 
910 
376 

l,42;j 
3T3 

1,310 
536 
749 
556 

1,136 

1,526 
446 
968 
894 

91,898 



SUFEBINTBMDEDT of public INBTBUCTIOS,. 
TABLE l—nynOmud. 



„„„. 


Kallroad 
back tax. 


build Iny 


From ^„ ^^^^ 


Total amouut 
durin;^ Itie 




«l.aZ8 2S 


•3i 


*ii 

:iei 41 

85 IB 




'"SI 
ii 

1,628 n 

SfttM 
53 86 
838 51 
294 81 

908 51 

253l9T2 8l 

''ii 

38e"B: 


t mil, 576 M 
8H.408 28 




]X 








mSQ 


i^tJfU 










eubv 




15.1*1 67 

72.780 17 
<^ 203 OK 




ill 


us»«a 








9Si» 
















*3,Baa 00 
^780 07 










B4.84S00 
















500 00 


8i^7B 


i,^:m n 










^58*83 






1.1(B60 








sa 51 

«7ft( 


■■ esi'iB 


reiMw 






fXI, 


TX 








l*ii 

58.893 77 
24,288 88 














38 11 














^■teT90 




11 


128 33 

loi'tio 








^llwio 

20.180 02 
12s. »7 8* 


1 


*^ 


18*75 






1TO35 






iiiis 














■■■ ;ii- 


8U86 

eaa 
mil 


^;Sb« 




3.081 01 

Ms 






B3.638 57 
88.80176 




■sii 

ill 

'•SS! 

5.13*61 

ills 


SUSS 












a.mo( 

1.TS0W 


1,08195 


"■"■814 1* 


688 28 
8.0515. 

112 11 

as 

4.122 95 

1,T0B2* 

8:892 81 

22 48 




B0( 


i 

IK 
12( 

s 
■1 

1 
1 








»■: 




















2818! 

4T fli 
119 85 
















Z" 












Cm 






i"M75 

11,517 m 




14S46 










mH 








111 


16,070 Oft 

■■■32.004 a 








oiojK 




















'■'!$!? 














036 0( 
8,781 40 






KJ8 












'g^ 


mu 





«oui, ^aw,"5 


^ mA-ia- 
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TWELFTH BIENNIAL REPORT OF THE 



TABLE I— Continued. 



Counties. 



Perry 

Piatt 

Pike 

Pope 

Pulaski 

Putnam 

Randolph. 

Richland 

Rock Island 

Saline 

Sangamon . . . 

Schuyler 

Scott 

Shelby 

Stark 

St. Clair.... 
Stephenson . 

Tazewell 

Union 

Vermilion . . 

Wabash 

Warren 

Washington 

Wayne 

White 

Whiteside . . . 

Will 

Williamson . . 
Winnebaffo.. 
Woodford 



Railroad 
back tax. 



Amo't re- 
ceived Tm 
dist. funds 
issued for 
buildinyr 
purposes. 



Tuition , 



607 22 
8,140 84 

231 42 
1,109 15 

446 50 
1,265 91 



625 00 
200 00 
100 93 



608 83 
1,077 21 
6,819 76 
3,098 09 
1,969 35 
1,678 51 
5,491 
4,784 

687 28 
8,636 92 

284 17 
6,979 49 



30 
10 



2,064 21 

816 00 

1,487 14 



1,959 82 
2,973 44 
180 30 
2,410 52 
3,576 30 



280 00 



300 00 
652 81 
750 00 



200 00 
17, 750 00 

900 00 
1, 736 70 

618 95 
28,000 00 



400 00 
2,596 39 



124 00 



Totals. 



806 40 

98 

500 00 



Prom 
other 
treasur- 
ers. 



83 93 



:» 60 



287 37 

697 39 

47 87 



501 84 

682 84 



294 29 

61 80 

129 57 



104 65 



208 31 



All other 
sources . 



281 70 



60 59 



319 26 



92 36 



187 52 



51 39 



200 25 



Total amount 

received 

during the 

year ending 

Sept. 30, 1877. 



47 

82 



359 24 

2,202 22 

1,874 92 

1,068 98 

486 40 

219 611 

1,118 84 

422 96| 

5,432 87 

394 51 

8,478 

461 

238 40 

183 64 

5,992 38 

6,796 43 

963 11 

367 25 

399 25 

698 as 

19 55 

554 06 

060 15 

467 31 

2,236 47 

2,049 13 

570 10 

990 44 

S17 84 

2,229 73 



2, 



$291, 611 78 $ 278, 413 86 $ 16, 303 10 $ 7, 670 40 $ 406, 176 43 

I I I I I 



33,758 52 
64,399 10 
93,369 89 
20,708 08 
12,40615 
22,888 88 
63,365 96 
89, 986 at 

128,255(8 
2;$, 907 44 

163, 203 :» 
52,597 66 
38,219 54 
63,21511 
72,435% 

241,942 64 
78,743 83 

139,654 68 
42,627 44 

162.398 00 
18,120 (@ 
94,673 60 
46,474 97 
4a 988 42 
48,490 79 

139,874 75 

120,60316 
26.28046 
72, 600 S 
83,684 28 



$9,660,226 08 
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TABLE II. 



Expenditures by counties for the year 1877. 



unties. 



Amount 

paid to male 

teachers. 



Amount 

paid to female 

teachers. 



Whole 

amount paid 

to teachers. 



Paid 
for new 
school 
houses. 



Amount 

paid for 

school 

sites and 

grounds. 



rn. 



nd. 



tn. 



)S. 



n. 



firh. 



ery. 



$44,951 a5 

5.373 48 

15,323 88 

7,S^11 08 

9,419 86 

36,479 11 ; 

7,402 07 

18,769 87, 

13,582 161 

44,292 89i 

a5,730 16i 

18,165 96; 

13,458 091 

18.958 64, 
27,627 24i 

1:12,820 671 
14,230 421 

9,742 64! 
27,316 19; 
23,727 641 
17,190 84! 
12,297 56' 
26,426 48, 

5.664 28! 

12.082 91 

30.959 53 
12. 996 91 

9,622 67 
33, 499 66 

13.213 21 
26,898 11 
10,075 72 

10.214 27 
33,926 10 

5,005 04 
14,807 70 
;J3,«63 91 

27.439 16 
15,811 19 
12, 780 15 
15,372 06 
15, 742 33 
19 117 74 

9,442 72 
29,387 60 
14, 190 64 

8,284 31 
26,723 09 
11,993 58 
61,288 79 
13,530 62 
28,007 42 
38,292 33 

38.083 96 
35,883 02 
35,305 74 
51,312 22 
15,270 24 

16.440 49 
19,759 22 

7,011 52 
25,189 61 
20,392 09 
49,525 a5 
19,933 60 
18,423 13 

17.441 16 
25,230 03 
37,253 791 



$37,989 12 

8,912 56 

8,645 08 

12,945 89 

7,899 73 

:^,9ni 77- 

1,665 571 

17,039 25 

16.979 78 

42,117 00 

16,271 99 

8,004 06 

7.631 30 

7,596 36 

18,082 82 

508.201 07 

6,924 66 

5.411 93 

31,654 79 

15,284 77| 

14,282 951 

33,711 65 

19,052 03 

5,048 94 

6,711 10 

8, 749 40' 

17,701 091 

2,950 381 

a5,850 09! 

4,669 13! 

13,398 11 

22,195 79 

2,4.52 24 

29,304 41 

714 25 

10,274 83 

45,761 34 

36,585 24 

10,167 36 

4,475 20 

5,550 18 

11,909 78 

21,322 47 

1,133 96 

54,5a3 38 

25, 82i 18 

12,731 24 

49,349 29 

21,542 13 

73,949 44 

4,258 86 

26,252 53 

46,321 94 

23,937 86 

25,095 28 

22,594 58 

:«,670 31 

14,042 53 

19,332 76 

17,541 81 

3,867 64 

27,380 29 

24.883 43 

69,973 67 

9,437 68 

21,866 55 

4,439 54 

19,490 62 

29,530 37 



1 



$82,940 17 
14,286 04 
23,968 96 
20,856 97 
17,319 59 
75,470 88 
9,067 64 
35,809 12 
30, 561 94 
86,409 89 
52.002 15 
26, 170 02 
21,089 39 
28.555 00 
45,710 06 

641,021 74 
21,155 08 
15, 1.54 57 
.58,970 98 
39,012 41 
31,473 79 
36,009 21 
45,478 51 
10,713 22 
18. 794 01 
29.708 93 
30, 698 00 

12.575 a5 
69,349 75 
17,982 34 
40,296 22 
32, 2n 51 
12,666 51 
63,230 51 

5,719 29 
25,082 53 
79,425 25 
64,024 40 
25,980 55 
17,255 35 
20,922 i4 
27,652 11 
40,440 21 

10.576 68 
83,920 98 
40,012 82 
21,015 55 
76,072 38 
33,535 71 

135,238 23 
17,789 48 
.54,259 95 
84,614 27 
62,021 82 
60,978 30 
.57,900 32 
83,982 53 
29,312 77 
35,773 25 
37,301 03 

10.879 16 
,52,569 90 
46,275 52 

119,498 72 
29,371 28 
40,289 68 

21.880 70 



$10, 737 64 

30 75 

1,380 98 

1,956 67 

600 00 
2,248 30 

670 .50 
2,229 39 

556 00 
7,516 49 
1,793 49 
1,525 29 

111 11 

:ioooo 

6,203 54 
35,034 65 
981 45 
1,736 03 
6, 165 73 
1,098 14 
2,084 18 
3, a50 17 
4,464 46 



521 76 
2,529 22 

140 00 
1,342 40 
5,639 67 

336 16 

1,468 50 

10,066 94 

1,690 36 

7,661 91 



935 
1,266 
5,177 

836 
2,652 
1,326 
1,487 
1,286 

353 
2,401 
1,800 
2,306 
11,079 
1,510 
8,687 
1,112 
1,211 

430 
8,294 
2,350 
2,081 
2,687 
1,247 



39 
00 
73 
00 
63 
57 
88 
22 
81 
58 
14 
17 
90 
16 
90 
97 
76 
75 
07 
75 
26 
25 
60 



$580 00 



30 00 

31 01 
134 25 


82 40 
436 00 

269 05 


70 00 
41 17 


1,045 25 
6,864 29 


45 00 
50 00 


982 83 

3,627 00 

280 70 





72 25 

77 35 
25 00 

350 00 
30 00 

125 00 



294 64 



213 60 

22 50 
480 84 



21 00 



148 00 
515 00 



200 00 
1,067 00 



90 00 

993 59 

2,000 00 

196 00 

731 96 

69 26 

40 00 



7,739 99 


814 71 


60 00 


25 00 


21,288 10 


1,613 50 


328 00 


24 00 


4,884 79 


1,164 07 


340 60 




827 63 


500 


1,019 07 


22a^ 


V\J^T1 


\ ^585^«i 


v,«a«ji 


;^ -^i^ 
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TWELFTH BIENNIAL REPORT OP THE 



TABLE ll-Continued. 



Counties. 



Amount 

paid to male 

teachers. 



Amount 



Whole 



paid to female amount paid 
teachers. to teachers. 



Moultrie.... 

Ogle 

Peoria 

Perry 

Piatt 

Pike 

Pope 

Pulaski 

Putnam 

Randolph . 

Richland 

Rock Island 

Saline 

Sangamon .. 

Schuyler 

Soott 

Shelby 

Stark 

St. Clair.... 
Stephenson . 

Tazewell 

Union 

Vermilion .. 

Wabash 

Warren 

Washington 

Wayne 

White.. .. 
Whiteside . . 

Will 

Williamson . 
Winnebago. 
Woodford... 

Total.... 



$13,155 
38,556 
33,604 
9,630 
19,019 
29,572 
8,649 
4,614 
6,014 
22,108 
13,455 
21,351 
11,926 
52,820 
11,414 
14,832 
80.482 
10,635 
70,532 
20,423 
28,408 
12,552 
;»,5(I7 
8,690 
20,642 
16,714 
17,593 
17,008 
31,745 
25,775 
12,917 
12,854 
22,055 



54 

40 

36 

83 

59 

87 

96 

55 

51 

14 

11 

46 

93 

17 

48 

86 

75; 

93 

49 

40i 

78; 

81 

94 

3:^ 

98 

59 

42 

39 

62 

15 

61 

65 

17 



$2,351,457 96 



$9,229 65 
34,037 35 
59,454 54, 
8,684 Oil 
13,345 97 
21,266 14; 
4,429 fHi 
3,120 88 
6,730 73 
9,811 57 
9,645 45 
40,173 88 
2,021 91 
46, 104 21 
12,P84 10 
4,059 97 
8,810 8:j 
16,815 79 
81,671 09 
17,474 82] 
28,540 62l 
5,863 90 
35,877 67 j 
3,279 55! 
31,129 85' 
7,664 13 
5,2:^) 96 
5,894 20 
37,135 29 
38,479 57 
4, 111 84 
22,820 72 
23.034 77 



$22,395 19 
67,593 751 
93,058 90! 
18,314 84: 
82,365 56| 
50,889 Oil 
13,079 59' 
7,785 43 
12, 745 24 
81,419 71 
28,100 56; 
61,525 34 
13,948 84 
98,424 88 
24,098 581 
18,892 8:{ 
39,293 58 
27,451 72 
102 223 58, 
878,998 22! 
56,946 35 
18,415 71 
69,385 61 
11,969 88 
51,772 78, 
24,378 72| 
22,829 38 
22,902 59 
6H,880 91 
64,254 72 
17,029 45 
:}5,675 37 1 
45,089 94 



Paid for 

new school 

houses . 



$2,625 91 

1,908 70 

20,879 22 

* 5,987 91 

2, 736 OOi 

285 00 



Am( 

paid 

sch 

sites 

grou 



1,828 90, 
399 17! 
2,241 11 
1,201 OOl 
2,624-81 
1,183 36 
875 0(1 
2,310 87 
9,323 50 
9,094 88 
1,411 50 

15,852 05 
1,255 28 

13,937 83 



2,514 72 
1,148 00 
2, 712 25 
9,340 59 
2,585 12 

mi 00 

459 11 
869 26| 

848 50| 



l,ti 



1 

4 



$2,421,845 82' $24,772,803 28 



$847,940 811 $29,% 



SITPKBINTENDBNT OF PDBLIC INSTaUCTIOM. 
TABLE II— ConHnucd. 



paid fnr piir- p 
9eh<nrt Irouned. 







$250 00 










4 K 






wa 




18 00 
l%OU 










ifi'm 

71 lifl 
HOO 






















30 OO 

i«,e»7 2a 


ton 

"t ... 


Mnnon 










Mon 

150 00 

BJ'iifl 

119 M 




















1,779 OB 


24 00 






274 B4 










Si 7H 






BOIIBB 


















34 0ft 

am SI 

UttV 
1B9KH 
4120 

Sm 
IMW 

BlSft 
KISO 




















































flOftfiO 
40X80 










«||^. 




tew 

40 53 














A4«a 

217 7S 
2eB36 
WOO 

41 BO 
B 10 














































IWOft 
15 00 














45 on 

42 Oft 
101 T. 






nriiv..":::;;::', :::: 





^syn^ 






























































































































































laass 
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TWELFTH BIEKNIAL REPORT OF THfi 



TABLE Il-Continiuid. 



Counties. 



Amount Amount • Amount 

paid for pur- paid for rent paid for re- 



chase of 
school bouses. 



of school 
houses. 



Piatt 


$819 62 


f 200 00 

.38 00 

m 40 

200 07 


Pike 


Pope .... 




Pu aski 




Putnam 




Kandolnh 




201 fiO 

25 40 

100 00 


Richland 




Rock Island 




Saline 




Sansramon 




53 70 


Schuyler 




Scott 




75 

50 00 

145 00 

l,fiOO 75 


Shelby 


245 K^ 


Stark 


St. Clair 




Stephenson 




Tazewell 




U'ifi (K) 

5 m 

;J44 00 

12 50 
2B4 88 
1«8 .35 

23 'M 


Union 




Vermilion 




Wabash 








Waflhinirt.on 








White , . . . 




20 50 


Whiteside 




82 50 






2H on 


Williamson 




48 iKi 


Winnebaaro 






Woodford 












Total 


f5,655 08 


$27,491 45 







pairs and im- 
provements. 



fi^,^ns 20 
3,244 32 
1,07;? 80 

2a5 58 
l,«14 48 
2,200 77 

887 27 
8, 13« 05 

984 98 
fi,451 25 
2, .548 m 
1,829 ;» 
2, 135 47 
3,804 51 
0,735 29 
.3,479 92 
4, .510 22 

7:« 74 
8,08($ 47 
1,416 IB 
6,402 88 
1,962 .54 
1,0H 67 
1,646 64 
9,422 09 
.5,,58<{ 48 

JI61 64 
2,620 21 
6,741 35 



Amount 
paid 
for school 
furniture. 



Amount 
paid 
for school 
apparatus. 



$1,842 14 

1,476 52 

72 60 

243 78 

175 00 

1,028 30 

;J83 15 

1,2.54 .58 

69;j 60 

1,701 28 

873 07 

286 40 

671 19 

9.54 68 

2..>t8 {« 

1,124 96 

4,024 15 

.528 W 

2, .381 42 

125 60 

1,4.57 71 

7;J9 ;{3 

236 15 

2,731 !{2 

3,008 19 

l,im 80 

217 92 

2.5<} 89 

819 29 



$411,. 589 44 $130,;j95 90 



$116 00 
762 05 ] 
193 32 
14120 



600 «0 
64 5S 
217 &5 
507 35 
651 10 
362 37 
100 Si 
in 90 
1.50 00 
886 47 
393 80 
980 14 
21135 
118 00 
108 00 
98 80 
608 05 
238 10 
856 35 
817 48 
480 46 
i:i9 46 
130 50 
23 35 



$29,5.34 73 
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TABLE II— Continued. 



ities. 



Amount 
paid for 
books for 
district 
library. 



Amount 
paid for 
fuel and 



Amount 

paid to 

township 



other inci-i treasurers 



dental ex- 
penses.' 



ier. 



lifirn 
n . 



rd... 
land 



»... 
k 



$50 00 



120 00 
48 00 
20 56 



165 97 
' 16 50 



4 76 



34 85 
12 97 

747 15 



61 12 



300 



Is 


1 


im 




5 


36 a5 
84 53 




n 




334 60 

36 50 

3 15 

157 50 


I 

• >•••• • • 

)n 


k 


18 00 


son 

• 
•••••• •• 

I 


60 00 
184 11 
60 88 
81 00 
40 80 


n 




8 50 


J88 


1 




:ee 


34 78 


1 












ce 


13100 


ton 


4 75 
167 22 


I 


42 20 

3600 

12 50 




1 








68 40 

20 00 

925 

25 43 


ugrh . . 

y 






45 00 




mery . . . 


16 35 

• • . • • • • . 

45 45 

189 OH 

54 59 

« ../ 









$16,595 &5 

1,385 21 

2. 457 44 

2,773 21 

2, 162 96 

11,202 t« 

888 51 

7,645 52 

2, 819 02 

12,826 W 

6,488 84 

2,2J» 98 

1,947 34, 

1,601 68' 

6,252 07 

113,170 78 
1,725 76 
1,361 77 
9,510 2:3 

4.429 64; 
5.771 74i 
5,861 21 
5,203 45 

823 82, 

2, rza m 

2,956 60 
4,576 OOi 
882 051 
8,;i58 37 
1,024 12 

5.430 80 
3,713 13 

961 01 
9,092 45 
384 m 
3,065 91 
7,705 96 
7,931 33 
2,000 63 
1,159 17 
2,404 52 
3,196 00 
7,746 47 
621 79 

18,666 6(» 
5,818 25 
2,698 01 
9,040 79 
5,900 04 

10,746 07 
1,904 05 
7,488 35 

12,880 35 
6,008 48 
6,664 82 
5,653 07 
. 9,036 57 
4,753 49 
2,947 25 
5,270 65 
917 07 
6,021 00 
6,928 28 

13,081 58 
1,867 13 
4,335 021 
1,300 78' 
4,5J59 07| 
9,280 89 
2,432 2;j 

11,749 26 

13,004 86 
1,907 09 



for 
services. 



Amount 

of it terest 

paid on 

district 

bonds. 



$3,346 70 
095 :)0i 
701 03i 
726 371 
492 30 

1,976 67 
480 67 

1,390 19 
650 25 

3,032 87 

1,675 93 
908 47 
879 08 

1.002 18 

2.161 57 
16,186 32 

862 00 

501 0:3 

1,446 45 

1,309 52 

1,164 02 

!,♦:» 41 

1,4:K) 24 

1398 OT) 

788 21 

1,106 87 

1,629 7:3 

494 62 

2,306 95 

658 5:J 

1.162 07 

1.003 14 
655 54 

2,217 m 

321 60 

921 87 

2,245 90 

2,065 60 

1,048 24 

928 :» 

726 92 

1,217 74 

l,6a3 80 

366 19 

1,940 25 

2. 163 51 
759 dii 

1,434 45 

9JJ4 45 
3,582 52 

812 57 
2,302 51 
3,184 58 
1,518 31 
1,792 79 
1,652 12 
3,0021 13 

928 30 
1, 131 48 
1,711 22 

479 50 
1,453 36 
1,1136 21 
2,679 m 

963 33 
1,297 55 

971 01 
l.:368 48 
1,831 92: 

827 12i 
2,129 46, 
2,229 42 

807 27; 



$6,680 99 

226 72 

403 27 

84 00 

960 06 

2,642 93 



Amount 

paid on 

principal 

of district 

bonds. 



Insurance 



$18,440 80 

699 51 

697 45 

250 00 

2,611 00 

6,872 72 



1,527 46 

800 09 

11,324 55 

7,310 :3H 

363 15 
2,355 97 

145 .35 

3,397 49 

134,963 16 

259 56 



973 63 

1,829 01 

2,456 95 

4,460 94 

•200 00 

519 32 

714 41 

4^6 20 

1,509 51 

929 68 

2,391 28 

a54 79 

5,675 71 

4,504 48 



2, 101 64 

292 50 

117 54 

1, 395 86 

2,842 29 

1,925 60 

50 00 

33 10 

2,264 51 

610 37 

14 3;j 

10,548 85 
8,267 78 



3,287 41 

571 11 

6,217 59 

246 88 

4,411 95 

1,168 21 

2,450 98 

3,806 84 

2,202 44 

4,400 61 

869 44 

278 35 

3,287 92 

966 72 

2, 119 34 

1,100 94 

12,8a5 77 

939 40 

323 91 

1,249 61 

1,733 49 

6,533 80 

2,015 05 

3,497 135 

1,433 80 

1,327 75\ 



1,316 

2,890 

10,276 

8,4,'J9 

550 

452 

1,621 

3,800 

71,972 

1, 750 

55 

6,082 

7,517 

45 

51,56;i 

774 

555 
3,063 

679 
4,108 

888 
5,481 

254 

10,228 

3,500 



36 
00 
2f5 
57 
00 
2H 
27 
00 
58 
29 
00 
40 
93 



50 
01 
02 
22 
15 
48 
49 
44 
26 
00 
90 
00 



8,J«9 

450 

1,978 

5.002 

5,028 

1,112 

351 

915 

4,120 

280 



61 
(K) 
15 
98 
48 
32 
69 
17 
00 
21 



8,9:J2 
14,815 



94 
00 



10, ia3 
i,3;i8 

11,497 

2,186 

7,870 

3,660 

1,864 

8,145 

5,064 

9,832 

1,160 

2,017 

8,735 

950 

2,460 

1,671 

18,666 

7,2:37 

1,400 

2,401 

1,388 

619 

854 

8,060 

7,760 

l,«80 



17 

79 
20 
J« 
08 
96 
80 
80 
35 
00 
00 
65 
00 
00 
00 
07 
24 
48 
00 
80 
72 
15 
92 
89 



$929 44; 

453 63 

58 66 

220 66 

76 70 



8:i 96 



Direc- 
tors 
ser- 
vices. 



$18 60 



72 50 
191 75 
106 75 



527 98 
192 86 



82 73 



175% 

25:} 29 
2:}, 80 

171 15 
31 00 
84 76 

244 6:3 
9 20 

287 20 



142 28 
604 51 

26 60 



60 19 
25 15 

11 a5 

87 85 

• ■•■••• 

38 50 
649 50 

890 88 
68 00 



38 66 



496 91 1. 

409 10 . 
291 86 
87 60' 



279 05 



40 50 
169 28 
129 42 
186 34 



42 27 



4^i <U 



686 70 
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TWELFTH BIENNIAL REPORT OF TUB 



TABLE II— Continued. 



Counties. 



Piatt 

Pike 

Pope 

Pulaski 

Putnam 

Randolph . . . 

Richland 

Rock Island 

Saline 

Sangamon . . 

Schuyler 

Scott 

Shelby." 

Stark 

St. Clair.... 
Stephenson. 
Tazewell . ^. . 

Union 

Vermilion . . 

Wabash 

Warren 

Washlngrton . 

Wayne 

White 

Whiteside .. 

Will 

Williamson . 
Winnebagro . 
Woodford... 



Total 



Amount 
paid for 
books for 
district 
library . 



Amount 
paid for 
fuel and 
other inci- 
dental ex- 
penses . 



I 



$82 00 
50 99 



65 65 



14 00 
28 92 



34 
4 



95 
90 



56 87 



14 25 
16 21 
31 50 



60 00 



2 25 



52 09 
389 00 



$4,152 84 



$4,020 62 

4.847 30 
1,135 82 

605 47 
1,973 12 
2,857 16 
1,512 61 
7,355 53 
1,137 08 
9,492 17 
2,261 32 
2,134 15 
3,208 46 
4,514 52 
13,647 48 

6.848 67 
5,751 12 
2,073 02 
9,177 70 
1,266 77 
5,982 74 
1,999 25 
1,959 25 
1,766 43 

12,337 07 
8,769 05 
1,303 70 
5,762 73 
3,806 68 



$624,533 90 



Amount I 
paid to 
township 
treasurers 

for 
services. 



Amount 

of interest 

paid on 

district 

bonds. 



$1,202 911 
1,712 26! 

573 951 

547 05! 

732 93 
1,286 15 

631 81 
1,263 72 

627 26 
2,895 93 

950 09 

559 20 
1,330 21 
1,119 67 
3,82:^25 
1,478 91 
2,073 22 

890 00 
2,346 68 

396 \Ui 
1,553 64 
1,047 14 
1, 146 22 
1. 092 o:j 
2,224 39 
1,995 o:^ 

576 32 
1, 194 98 
1,470 79 



$154 292 60 



$270 63 
2,062 85 

220 50 
98 00 

290 00 
2,021 12 

604 80 
3,687 35 

462 39 
4,845 85 
3,786 39 

975 10 

109 65 

1,893 67 

11,720 13 

223 36 
6,047 93 
1,435 69 
7,987 13 



519 13 
3,291 'SO 
1,408 72 
2,205 :i6 
4,347 89 
3,407 51 



651 09 
3,559 77 



$358,034 :^ 



Amount 
paid on 

of '^di8t?^^t Insurance, 
bonds. 



$325 00 

3,712 00 

255 00 



500 
3,563 

2,978 
6,640 
562 
3, .560 
2,788 
4,824 
992 
4,700 

10,026 
2,960 
3,003 
3,579 

14,531 



00 

77 
93 
00 

03 
45 
75 
75 
00 
87 
93 
84 
02 
93 



1,413 
976 

1,384 
863 

8,702 

7,015 



3;^ 

82 
15 
30 
50 
72 



1,900 
8,279 



00 
10 



$440,011 44 



$267 99 

274 4S 



139 21 



217 2n 



296 Of 
75 01 



.55 8-^ 
717 4( 
24S 41 
314 8i 

41 *• 
145 Si 
496 

47 
400 0( 
179 2i 



It 

3f 



138 6( 
196 0( 



$14,530 ft' 
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TABLE II— Continued. 



ities. 


Tuition. 


Books 

and election 

blanks. 


Attorneys' 
fees. 


Other 
treasurers. 


All other 
expenditures. 












$1,118 38 


er 










2,384 62 




$19 05 






, $326 16 


561 79 








566 00 










2i7 23 


182 99 








$533 26 


313 06 











351 91 








1 


54 54 








84 11 
600 




430 08 


ig-n 


320 33 


•••••••••••• •• 


3,038 08 


1 




4,001 00 












1,205 88 












298 11 








174 50 




443 51 










5, 181 60 










83,323 54 


a 










302 70 


and 






• , • . J 


1,220 05 








• • ••••• • «••• 




2,059 44 
1, 617 50 




66 00 




100 00 




2,871 74 








1,463 00 










80192 
19 58 


5,889 55 








22 50 


47 84 


m 






893 78 












10 34 












1,054 47 








15 00 




419 .49 








1,982 11 












365 15 






■•»••• ^ ••• a 




•••••• • •••••• 


1,015 07 
1,311 03 


n 










524 02 








130 00 


605 62 


1,298 87 








451 e5 






y 




1,402 21 


520 06 




136 55 






1, 683 34 










6,154 10 












383 19 








50 27 

• 


225 23 


559 99 


1 






1,606 93 








482 34 
505 90 


213 03 


58.' 








1,290 78 










57 45 












1,298 17 










545 15 


2,007 97 










682 37 












2,361 72 










713 62 


1,706 53 










16,447 70 


6 






35 40 


147 33 


748 77 








1,387 99 


[)n 










3,555 65 






$6 35 






5,034 15 










1,092 58 










932 65 










4,020 15 


5,319 05 








933 65 






20 00 




614 30 


1,135 47 








3,555 88 












1,152 39 












7,642 46 


r 










2,333 39 




593 34 




194 65 


1,587 59 
672 20 
872 62 
304 33 
161 21 
161 21 
657 06 
696 78 


41,074 94 






551 70 






290 




1,559 75 








296 31 


lery 








228 12 










228 12 






100 


39 75 
30 00 


739 16 






155 33 




171 77 




y;^%w *?» 




68 67 


37 55 


i ASS^Ql 


\ \<?A:'S» 


:::::::::: 


\ ^,«a*s «v 


/ 


28 201. 






.A v<8a:v^ 
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TWELFTH BIENNIAL REPORT OP THE 



TABLE ll—C<mtinued. 



Counties. 


Tuition. 


Books 

and election 

blanks. 


Attorney' s 
fees. 


Other 
treasurers . 


Alio 
expend 


Pope 










$1 


Pulaski . 

Putnam 

Kandolph 


IS13 00 

• • • • • • 




f33 60 


$60 59 


1 


Kichland 






14 29 




Rock Island 

Saline 






1( 


Sang'amon 


• ••\> ••••••••*• 




883 31 


< 


Schuyler 






( 


Scott 








Shelby 












Stark 












St Clair 








327 85 

3,373 49 

645 39 

..•••. 

• • •••■• ••• 


' 


Stephenson 


^ 








Tazewell 




75 (K) 
60 00 

441 67 
(i 00 

250 00 




Union 


41 25 






Vermilion 






Wabash 




$36 45 




Warren 








Washinjrton 










Wayne 












White 








130 55 




Whiteside... . 










Will 






311 90 

230 W) 

77 15 


• ••■•• • • 




WjUiamson 








Winnebag'o 






5,780 63 




Woodford 


















Totals 


f 1,589 49 


*125 37 


$2,939 11 


$27,277 65 


$31 
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TABLE II— Continued. 



Counties. 



Adams 

Alexander . . 

Bcmd 

Boone 

Brown 

Bureau 

Calhoun 

(/arroll 

ChS8 

Champaiicn . 
(Christian ... 

Clark 

Clay 

Clinton 

(>oU»s 

CtM»k 

Crawford . . . 
Cumberland 
DeKnlb ... . 
DeWitt. . .. 
Doiitrlas 

DiiPaK'e .... 

Kd^ar 

Kuwards 

EfTiriR-han) .. 

Fayette 

Ford 

Franklin 

Fulton .... 
Gallatin. .. 

Greene 

Grundy 

Hamilton . .. 

Hancock 

Hardin 

Henderson.. 

Henry 

fro<moi8 

Jackson 

Jasper 

Jefferson ... 
Jersey 

JoDaviess .. 

Johnson 

Kane 

Kankalcee .. 

Kendall 

Knox 

Lake . 

L'wSalle ..'.'.'.' 

J^awrc»nco . . 
Lee 

f''»'inffgton!! 
i'*«^n . ... 

Jf"<-f>n 

JJ««oupin... 
Jf«<^iaon .... 

JJ^-fthall .... 
SJSon 

S,«J>onoufirh 
^^an. 



Total ex- 
penditures 
for the year 
ending; Sep- 
tember 30, 
1877. 



BalaiKiC 
on hand. 






M.v**^or .. . 
/•■•tjfomery. 






M 



J 



:■/ 



$148,218 08 
21,275 1« 
;«,(V73 1»T 
;K),«10 96 
27,570 11 
11(),4;« H2 
12,798 72 
58, 407 3H 
41.086 :{H 

145. 2;m JW 

85,701 80 
3«, 128 84 
29,830 02 
;}4,;S44 80 
80,018 45 
1,156,713 78 
28, 154 34 
21.800 91 
90, 84:j 95 
61,710 98 
50,687 81 
75,299 93 
71,101 72 
13,516 71 
30.173 97 
40,4.58 54 
47,417 27 
18,885 Ol 

106.811 0(; 
22,375 37 
70,277 55 
65,208 57 
18,001 3.3 

106,045 27 

7,802 04 

39, 208 54 

113,452 08 

100,250 80 
37,013 :» 
24 6.57 66 
30,786 15 
44,50:J (K) 
56,451 10 
12, 770 49 

137 36;{ OJ) 

82.:^ ;« 

;«),652 48 

124. .572 37 

50,982 87 

209,481 :» 

26,577 66 

86,206 30 

120,467 515 

96,158 51 

i»3,254 2;: 

83 485 7(i 

128,801 im 

41,881 4(1 

48, 1.54 (K) 

75,W)1 71 

17, .505 ^54 

102,497 94 

63, »« 59 

228,021 92 

43,68:J 87 

.57,801 25 

31, W2 171 

62,076 28! 

97,iH)0 76 

36,213 42 

KMJ, 139 86 

170, 47S 2(i 

27,172 16 

54,357 40. 



$18, 
8, 
9, 

10, 
n 

30, 



a57 .56 

13:j 12 

175 65 

282 27 

W5 03 

6;J7 T-i 

342 85 

:j22 79 



, 9;J8 .50 

, 587 60 

,.5;J9 16 

960 05 



14, 

20.216 70 

35. 

1.5, 

r« 
<•> 

»>, 

7,315 .37 

13,096 10 

2;W, 417 89 

3. 5)04 OS 

3, 783 .'J2 

19,494 20 

11,087 70 

\o.:m 40 

24,m)l 08 

I3,:i0i 4;i 

2,«« 07 

,5, ,557 18 

7,9.56 :J6 

11,276 .50 

2,912 n 

37,305 58 

l,a51 49 

17. 176 '^i 

10, 6JI6 .53 

2, 1.58 69 

16,951 97 

2,624 16 

12,662 27 

52,9.55 49 

26,365 65 

9,084 42 

7,J»3 3n 

.5,984 .59 

9,228 97 

9, a50 65 

2,286 45 

(J5, 9;J8 .54 

17,146 IH 

9,626 68 

42,45(J 60 

.5,937 04 

61,342 62 

6, 195 12 

24,769 64 

J}2,1.52 19 

:}2,.5t5 72, 

27, 714 .56 

:«),874 81> 

44,090 11 

8, 5)92 20 

13, 420 06; 

21,7(K) 44, 

3, .568 61 ' 

16,518 41 : 

14,843 .37 

56,764 65 

8,480 12 

17, {M)8 24 

4,275 29 

:^1,892 44 

.54,:j8;j 86, 

9,:i88 69 

29,81K) 80: 

.r>,7i4 111 

6,586 36i 
10,041 701 



Total of 
expendi- 
tures and 
balance on 
hand . 



Estimated 
value of 
• school 
houses and 
grounds. 



$166, .575 64 

29,408 28 

40,89:123 

;«,415 14 

147.071 .>> 

1.5.141 .57 

72!7;^0 17 

62, 203 08 

181, 175 42 

101,379 46 

43, 668 00 

;^,790 07 

41,660 17 

93.114 .52 

1,396,131 67 

;»,0.58 42 

2.5, .584 SJ 

no,.*j:w 13 

72, 698 68 

61.073 21 
100,201 61 

S4,im 15 

1.5,749 78 

.3.5,731 15 

48,414 90 

.58. 693 77 

21,798 08 

144, 1 16 64 

24,226 86 

87,4.5;j 88 

7,5,<.K)5 10 

20, 160 02 

122,997 24 

10,426 20 

51,870 81 

166,407 .57 

126,616 45 

46,097 72 

;{2,011 01 

36, 770 74 

5;{,ft32 57 

66,:J01 75 

15,a56 94 

2«J,301 6.3 

99. 506 67 

40,279 m 

167.028 97 

.56,919 91 

270,823 97 

82, 772 78 

110,975 94 

152,619 .54 

128, 704 2:J 

120, JW8 79 

114,:}60 65 

172, 892 07 

50.873 60 

61,. 574 0<> 

96,762 15 

21.074 25 
119,016 35 

78,176 {Mi 
284,786 ,57 j 
.52, 163 1»9 
75, 769 49 
36,2;n 46 
86,W)8 72 
142,374 62 
45,602 11 
131,0:J0 66 
206.1^2 37 
33,758 5'i 
64,3SW10 



Estimated 
value of 

school 
apparatus 



estimated 

vAlue 
of school 
libraries . 



$2;W,500 00 

30,200 00 

47, 175 00 

7.5, .525 00 

62,325 00 

:{68,007 00, 

12, L56 00 

11,918 00 

47,710 00 

286,175 00 

1:MI,953 OOj 

72,065 00 

79, 888 00 

• 51, 100 00 

178, i:J4 00 

1,446, .580 00 

90,.'«)5 00 

:W. 100 00 

1.58,310 00 

i:J5J.50 00 

120, (560 00 

108,915 00 

1*2, 895 00 

21,445 00 

♦W,310 00 

53, 415 00 

6(5, 240 Ot» 

2i>,5JH) 00 

266,200 00 

.5, 5150 00 

i;{3,485 00 

132, 160 00 

:i2,.546 00 

198,42;} 00 

7,3.50 00 

:W,.340 00 

226,276 00 

IKiMH 00 

5.5,391 00 

27,068 00 

3J>,4.55 00 

92,6;}0 00 

i(y9,;«>5 00 

18,;j(K) 04 
;M0,475 00 

15, 988 00 

49,000 00 
3:W, 775 00 

64,908 00 
206, 4:^5 00 

;r7,900 00 

22;}, .580 00 
204,875 00 

ism,8(X) 00 

181,7.5(J 00 
221,075 00 
»J2,045 00 

1>2,912 00 

86,225 00 
127, KW 00 

30,405 00 
16(5, .51 5 00 
166,645 00 
4(59, 879 00 

62,020 00 
111,275 00 

70,4;{0 00 
i:«>, S02 00 
2.57, W> 00 

.5(5, 805 00 
2;J(5,007 00 






$1,.500 00 
3,080 00 
1,003 00 

6t:} 00 

1,113 00 

18,661 00 

265 <'0 
1,785 00 
1, 125 50 
3, .527 00 
l,a55 00 

610 00 

780 00 
1, 748 00 
1,-5,59 00 

15.. 588 00 
1,241 00 

781 00 
1,;}68 00 

6,55 00 
2, 100 00 
1,024 00 
l,a58 00 

577 00 
3,890 00 

360 00 

1,0:15 00 

782 00 
3,:}73 00 

35 00 

770 00 
1,265 00 

909 00 
4,205 00 

120 00 

770 00 
4,473 00 
:J,.568 00 
1, 192 00 

829 00 

666 00 
1,216 00 
2,i:i4 00 

9.55 00 
6,:MK) 00 
2,656 00 

802 00 
2, 745 00 
:}, 4(57 00 
4, 780 00 

845 00 
1,850 00 
4.223 00 
3,124 00 
1, JH5 00 
2,484 00 
4,:}72(K) 

787 00 
1, 150 00 

1, rm 0:} 

124 03 
2,4.50 00 
0,480 00 

2, i:w 00 

666 00 
1,886 00 

:i 1(50 00 

2,057 00 
1, 175 00 
1,0:«) (X) 
;3,420 00 

A^rvvi ^^ 



$2, .500 00 

200 00 

360 00 

426 50 

AH 09 

3, 191 00 



2,144 00 
488 00 

1,111 00 
160 00 
255 00 
142 00 
225 00 

:m 00 

6,676 00 
25 00 
781 00 
951 00 
:^5 00 
705 00 
466 00 
217 00 
20 00 
150 00 



285 0. 
210 00 
460 00 
100 00 
245 00 
682 .50 
200 00 
950 00 
25 00 
274 (K) 
L(5,55 (K) 
646 (K) 
305 00 

"■76 06 
ZiH 00 
486 00 

4*76io6 
412 00 

;w(> 00 

1,917 00 

313 00 

2,i)46 00 



1, 149 00 


1,645 00 


165 00 


1,448 00 


•M) IX) 


3,1X5.3 00 


120 00 


25:} .50 


140 00 


220 00 


920 00 


880 00 


(51^7 (X) 


rm (X) 


745 04 


:i5 00 


(525 00 


1(X) (X) 


U9V« Q(\ 


«^ 



^a^ 



■ J 
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TWELFTH BIENNIA.L REPORT OF THE 



TABLE II— Continued. 



Counties 



Total ex- 
pciiditiiros 
for the year 
.endintf 8ep- 
i tembor 30, 
I 1877. 



Balance 
on hand. 



Total of 

expondi- 

turoH and 

balance on 

hand. 



Estimated 

value of 

school 

houses and 
(grounds. 



Estimated Estimated 
valtie of value 

school of school 
apparatus libraries. 



Pike 

Pope 

Pulaski .... 

Putnam 

Randolph . . . 
Kichhind.... 
Kock Island 

Saline 

Sai));am(m . . 

Schuyler 

Scott 

Shelby 

Stark 

St. Clair.... 
Stephenson . 

Tazewell 

Union 

Vermilion... 

Wabash 

Warren 

Washlngrton 

Wayne 

White 

Whiteside .. 

Will 

Williamson . 
Winnebasro . 
Woodford . . . 

Total . 



♦77,714 76 
17,«(y2 »» 
10,7:«>25 
18, 2M 63 
47,7»l 48 
31,420 73 

20, Kn 14 

i:«.;jo6 56 

41.041 66 
;{0,614 07 
,'i2,717 4.5 

171, WBJ 10: 

m, 424 48' 

103,044 62, 

;«),474 26; 

i;»,57i m\ 
l.'>,:j:w 62 



72,470 14 
4U,23;MK^| 
33,4:H»27, 
44,0»1 74: 
116,508 2.'>i 
».'),:J64 48 
22.204 24 
55,114 90 
67,310 31 



$7,702,525 24 



$15,655 13 

3, 105 78 

1,669 90 

4,6.78 70 

15, .574 48 

8,565 .51 

24,909 59 

3,076 30 

27,8JI6 64 

11, ,556 00 

7,604 5*; 

10, 4W 66 

17,165 50 

70,339 .54 

13,319 35 

37,610 06 

12, 1.5:J 18 

28,826 47 

2, 784 01 

22,203 36i 

6,241 94 

7, 549 15 

3,499 05 

2:3,:i66 50! 

25,2^^8 68 

4,076 68 

17. 575 a5 

16,;J64 97 



$1,957,700 84 



99:),:)69 89 
20,708 08 
12,405 15 
22,889 ;«» 
6:i,:i65 96 
;»),986 24 

128,255 93 
2;},1K)7 44 

16;i.2f>;} 20 
.52, 5W m 
:i8,219 54 
6:j,215 11 
72,435 \Vt 

241, Wi M 
78,74:J Ki 

i;ft),6.54 68 
42,«J27 44! 

1($2,3JW m 
18, 12i) (W 
94,67:j 501 
46,474 97 
40,988 42 
48,4IK) 79 

i:W,874 75 

120, WKJ 16 
26,280 JW 
72,690 25 
83,684 28 



$162, 
23, 
11, 

:», 

78, 
252, 

28, 
319, 

mi, 

58, 
142, 
1(K). 
2iH, 
is;j, 
167, 

72, 
205, 

10, 

101, 

74, 

65, 
270, 
288, 

26, 
117, 
109, 



852 OOi 
575 00, 
778 00, 
000 oo' 
915 00' 
9.55 00 
185 00 
7.50 00, 
;i25 00 
510 00 

'm 00 

(►42 00 
650 00 

9:ft) 00 

2;i5 00 
146 00 
6a5 00 
070 00 
6-0 0.» 
«J85 
675 
285 
7m) 00 

;{8o 00 

00 
00 
00 
00 



00 
00 



725 
741 
585 



$3, 107 00 
295 00 
540 00 
1,784 00 
3,472 00 
1,196 00 
4,475 00 
1,374 00 



$370 00 



1,229 00 

922 00 

415 00 

1,097 00 

6,020 00 

2,060 00 

1 507 00 

1,5«H 00 

1,768 00 

225 00: 

1,4.55 OOi 

1,215 OOl 

1,775 oo: 

5,095 00 
.5,622 00 
4, 760 00 
1,.520 00 
1,987 00' 
1,403 OOi 



100 00 
146 00 
.57 00 
i:i5U) 
875 O-J 



2:W)(K) 
200 00 
3:i5 00 
595 (K) 
797 00 
l,;ii8 00 
1,888 00 



.55.3 00 



332 00 

425 00 

10 00 

25 00 

1,095 00 

2,442 00 

74 00 

727 00 

4.50 00 



$9,660,236 08 $13, 778, 783 00 $224,797 00 $71,415 59 



STTPEHINTKNDKMT OF PUBLIC IHSTRUCTION. 



GENERAL STATISTICS BY COUNTIES. 



^JimniieruHoii of' vliildTeu utider -ii years of ai/e, 
betioeen 6 und 21. 



- WMeNn.of Nn.ntiDiili 
t iler 31 yeitrs aitpfliit B 



3,3*3 
2,W7 

6,760 
4.1)58 
U.MP 
3,816 

4^703 
88,^8 



3.T30 
4,ffro 
3,im 
4,827 

ii.attt 



7|6M 
I1.64S 



10,fl08 

fi,733 
4.I3I> 



a, IBB 
3,816 
fl,70O 



I3,S16 
3,974 



ti,8i)H 
17,300 

;t,iiis 



18,782 
17,fW7 
11, U1 



S,lfl3 
7, Bin 
6,m 
10,0111 

13, MH 

8.B5E 
4,160 






TWELKTII KIKNMAI. REPORT OF THE 
TABLE Xl-Coatliiuea. 



Ciuntloa. 




1 


ill 
ill 


:i|i 
:i|i 


^lll 


■ -a 

M 


l| 


i 


K'ii'ii 


D. h 


i 


it 

ai 

■""iB 
tn 
ns 

fl2 

I 


1 


1 ! 


IS-:::: 

S3S..V.:: 


m; no « 

1 1 I 


iKK bt: 

»T Ml 


7fl {«! Tl IS 

nO inol % i; 

13 141, 10 13 

10 m IS ai 


&■■■■■■■ 


ay 
la 

21 
31 


■a* 

s 
Hi 


iwj aiw ml sw 




is; lie 

IS 7( 


11 

i 


1 f I--" 








"a 

1 




r 


3t« 


Bohuj-ler 

Scott 

Sbelby 


4B< 101 

%! iw 


s 


% •! ij 1 


ssr"- ■ 


4H ia^ 

1 i 
1 1 

4« no 

»3 ICQ 


11 

! 


as 

311 
flO 
101 

i 


IB( 
4KB 

loa 

1 

38t 


1 


Z\ l?j t 


Vermilion. ... 

WabBHh 

Warren 

Washington.. 

».•;;..■■;:: 

Whitesldo.... 
Woodford 


■sei' 2i>l nil 
ia)| 5' ill 

1' ii ^ 

IBS, 15 W 


Total ... 


m 


2.ST4 


2,278 B,aH3 l.dia 


11. HOB 


S*,393 


3,703 


lB,fn3i 3,491 4,t« 
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Table IV. — Shomnr/ the ntmiber of Srhool Districtfi, the number of 
t\ee Public JSchooh sustained^ etc.^ bf/ counties. 



Counties. 



Adams 

Alexander . . 

Bond 

Iloone 

Brown 

Bureau 

Calhoun 

Carroll , 

Cass 

Champaign . 
Christian.. . 

Clark 

Clay 

Clinton 

Coles 

Cook , 

Crawford ... 
Cumberland . 

DeKalb 

DeWitt 

Douglas 

DuPage 

Edgar 

Kdwards . . . . 
Effingham... 

Fayette , 

Ford 

Franklin ... 

Fulton 

Gallatin 

Greene 

Grundy 

Hamilton.... 

Hancock 

Hardin 

Henderson.. 

Henry 

Iroquois 

Jackson 

Jasper ... . 

Jefferson 

Jersey 

Jo Daviess. . 

Johnson 

Kane 

Kankakee. . 

Kendall 

Knox 

Lake 

LaSallo 

Lawrence . . . 

Lee 

Livingston.. 

Logan 

Macon 

Macoupin... 

Madison 

Marion.. .. 

Marsball 

Mason 



Whole No. 
of school 
districts. 



I • • • / 



188 

a5 

74 
72 
57 

323 
:^3 

114 
85 

34;j 

138 

1(« 

89 

(J5 

118 

30fi 

98 

84 

154 

101 

90 

94 

137 

43 

70 

120 

91 

56 

309 

48 

84 

95 

63 

184 

30 

74 

198 

233 

89 

93 

109 

68 

131 

53 

140 

140 

78 

183 

135 

398 

64 

157 

246 

117 

126 

163 

125 

im 

85 
91 



No. of dis- 
tricts haviiiir 

school five 
I months or 
i more. 






186 
23 
74 
71 

.•)« 

32 

112 

74 

236 

130 

99 

89 

64 

118 

202 

93 

83 

151 

101 

89 

94 

134 

42 

70 

119 

88 

57 

204 

48 

84 

90 

61 

183 

39 

73 

192 

219 

86 

91 

108 

67 

119 

53 

134 

144 

76 

180 

12;) 

295 

64 

156 

245 

117 

136 

162 

125 

103 

84 

91 



No. of dis 
trlcts hav- No. of Whole No 
lug school districts of free pub- 
icHS than Sihavinif no lie schools 
months, i schools. ! sustained. 



1 
1 
4 



1 
5 



3 

i* 



1 

i 



1 

i 



1 
1 



1 
1 



1 
1 
1 
1 



3 
3 



1 
I 



3 



3 



3 

4 
3 



1 
1 



3 
1 



3 

5 



1 
1 



5 

4 



1 
1 



3 
3 
1 
3 



188 
35 
76 

73 
57 



Whole No. 
of months 
schools sus- 
tained . 



no 

76 
241 
138 
101 

98 

67 
119 
293 

94 

84 
152 
101 

90 

139 

50 

70 
120 

88 

59 
210 

61 

85 

91 

63 
187 

29 

77 
193 
232 

94 

92 
lOJ) 

70 
i;i5 

Si 
136 
146 

76 
180 
124 
296 

64 
169 
250 
123 
137 
163 

'8V 



1,445 
151 
501 
538 
374 

1,728 
210 
830 
607 

1,753 
981 
704 
576 
513 
826 

7,858 
564 
519 

1,137 
693 
616 
751 
935 
396 
467 
75;j 
653 

a5i 

1,477 

a58 

679 

680 

337 

1,336 

170 

589 

1,836 

1,625 

513 

496 

619 

491 

861 

387 

1,024 

1,086 

6T3 

1,422 

966 

2,792 

433 

1,171 

1,863 

1,074 

1,039 

1,113 
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TWELFTH BIENNIAL REPORT OF THE 



TABLE IV.-Gwtinued. 



Counties. 



Whole No. 
of school 
districts. 



No. of (lis- No. of dis- 
tricts having: tricts hav- 
school five ingr school 
months or less than 5 
more. months 



No. of 

districts 

having no 

schools. 



Whole No. 
of free pub- 
lic schools 
sustained. 



Whol»i No. 
of months 
schools sus- 
tained . 



Massac 

McDonougrh . 

McHenry 

McLean 

Menard . . 

Mercer 

Monroe 

Montgomery 

Morg-an 

Moultrie 

Ogle 

Peoria 

Perry 

Piatt 

Pike 

Pope 

Pulaski 

Putnam 

Randolph 

Richland 

Rock Island . 
Saline . 
Rangamon. 
Schuyler. ... 

Scott 

Shelby 

Stark 

St. Clair... . 
Stephenson . . 

Tazewell 

Union 

Vermilion. .. 

Wabash 

Warren 

Washingrton . 

Wayne 

White 

Whiteside.... 

Williamson . . 
Wianebago . . 
Woodford.... 

Total, 



33 
141 
152 

258 
«2 

118 
4i) 

133 

lo:^ 

82 

179 

162 

«5 

90 

ltt8 

5tf 

26 

JH 

94 

89 

102 

65 

182 

95 

43 

154 

80 

114 

152 

114 

72 

204 

50 

134 

83 

120 

89 

141 

209 

84 

m 

117 
11,581 



31^ 
140 
150 
24 

62 
117 

47 
129 
101 

82 
176 
161 

65 

90 
164 

54 

23 

'M 

89 

89 
102 

65 
181 

94 

43 
153 

79 
114 
152 
114 

71 
201 

49 
133 

83 
118 

87 
141 
200 

83 
128 
117 

11,285 



1 

i' 



1 
1 



1 



1 
1 
1 

i' 
1 

'5' 
1 



64 



2 
2 



9 

#^ 

2 
2 



3 

'3' 
"5" 



1 

1 



1 



1 
1 
1 



2 



94 



37 


269 


155 


1,068 


150 


1,110 


273 


2,069 


62 


488 


118 


• 887 


50 


408 


i:« 


989 


111 


816 


86 


5:^9 


177 


1,343 


162 


1,297 


65 


3 9 


93 


741 


165 


1,197 


55 


292 


21 


223 


di 


264 


97 


606 


89 


556 


162 


1,269 


66 


391 


185 


1,425 


95 


613 


43 


308 


15;^ 


1,023 


82 


610 


114 


1,109 


152 


1,164 


118 


910 


71 


376 


210 


1.423 


59 


37:^ 


l"i 


1,310 


83 


536 


119 


749 


89 


556 


141 


1,136 


195 


1,528 


84 


446 


128 


968 


120 


894 



10,808 



91,898 
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Table V. — Sfuneing numher of pupiltt enrolhd, nnmher of teac/iers, 
number of inojUhs tawjht, and the t/nmd total number of tlays at- 
terutance. 



Ciilboun. . 



s,ste 



I ill 






3,817 
1,101 
3.819 



Qrundy -- 

M&roUtOD B.76 

Kancuck,... 



s,Roa 

6. TBI 
4,WB 



ImquoiB 7.K 

Jiiclison |6.« 

Jaaper S.Ii 

JcBeraon 5.7 



Macoupin S-S 

MadlBon , ' " 

Marian 

Marabsll 



A, 



itr,', 'smX na 



FuUiski;.... 
FlltMBm.,,. 
Kanilolpli . , 



TWELtTH BIENNIil. RKPOBT OF THH 
TABLE V-ConMnwed. 



Totald S. 



aB75 
£.niB 

5.IB3 
S,13S 

3,' MS 

.■«5,TO7 



,s ,a, ^ ■■„_^__fl, 7? ' 



EB5,60S 



iiia,fiis 

,051,717 

MMoa 
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VI. — Showing the number of Graded Schools^ number of months 
\t in Graded Schools; numher of Ungraded Schools^ number of 
hs taught in same\ number of High Schools and the number of 
Is and Teachers in Private Schools, 



{ 

ties. 


No. of graded 
schools 


No of months 
taught in graded 
schools 


No. of ungraded 
schools 


No. months taught 
in ungraded 
schools 




No. of public high 
schools 


No. of private 
schools 


Male pupils in 
private schools... 


Female pupils in 
private schools. . . 


Total No. of pupils 
in private schools . 


Total No. of teach- 
ers in private 
schools 




19 
1 
2 
4 
2 

20 


581 
144 

14 
160 

15 
232 


169 
22 
74 
68 
55 

179 
33 

104 
72 

222 

130 

100 
91 
60 

113 

177 
94 
81 

146 
97 
85 
51 

130 
47 
68 

116 
89 


1 1 
1,272 1 


1 
4 
6 


37 
75 
31 


30 

75 

158 

• - • • • • 


67 
150 
189 

• • • • • 


1 


;r 


121 
AKi 
493 
JJ59 
358 
209 
819 
521 


1 

• • 


6 
11 






2 
5 




2 




1 


54 


55 


109 


5 




6 
6 

17 
8 
3 
5 
3 
8 
114 
3 
3 

11 
4 
6 
9 
6 
3 
5 
3 
2 


140 
40 

526 
79 
80 
29 
56 

159 

8,806 

39 

27 

70 

171 
46 

187 

181 
48 
35 
78 
17 






100 
90 
50 


100 
170 
107 


11 




2 


5 
4 

• • • • 

1 


80 
57 

21 


5 


am 

I , . . 


1,550 4 
902 


4 




639 
523 
443 
782 

1,713 
549 
492 

1,048 
680 

aw 

438 
. 88 
260 
451 
723 
639 




24 


45 


1 








• > • • 

1 

12 

1 


9 
2 

204 
2 


328 

89 

15,a57 

20 


280 

148 

14,875 

30 


608 

235 

29,932 

50 


16 




8 


• •••■ •••« 

I 

and 


712 
2 




1 
1 
1 
2 
1 

1 


3 


46 


59 


105 


4 






• • * • • • • 


3 

13 

2 


25 

499 

30 


24 

296 
45 


49 

795 

75 


3 
23 




3 






n 


























• 






























14 
1 

11 
3 


245 

8 

44 

205 


196 
50 
32 

88 


1,366 
338 
246 
646 


2 


1 


3 


4 


7 


1 












1 
1 


2 
2 


a5 

30 


a5 

70 


70 
100 


3 

8 


1 








17 


474 


188 

29 

72 

182 

224 

90 

65 

107 

51 

91 

;i9 

12 

140 

73 

171 

115 

273 

66 

159 

241 

116 

125 

148 

116 

97 

78] 

88i 


1,190 
176 
549 

i,;%i 

1,563 

478 

mi 

618 
267 
615 
175 
940 

1,014 
526 

1,215 
799 

1,801 
411 

1,147 

1,759 
979 
930 

1,222 
828 
603 
544 
681 


3 


6 


161 


173 


334 


7 






■)n 


1 

11 
9 
6 


40 
512 
25!) 

60 




1 
2 

1 
3 


12 

51 

100 

20 


8 

37 

150 

a5 


20 

88 

250 

65 


2 


'• •••••••• 


• • • • 


2 
5 






2 








I 


2 

5 

25 

2 

14 

2 

6 

10 

6 

88 

2 

9 

8 

7 

13 

15 

21 

9 

^ 
3 


79 

59 
122 

11 
992 
193 
147 
630 
167 
564 

12 
222 
326 

86 
145 
213 

6:);{ 

270 
SOj 

180 














iS 


1 
3 


2 

7 
2 
7 
7 
1 
8 
8 
15 

2 


72 
408 

14 
268 
235 

20 

67 
258 
537 

140 


73 
426 

14 
323 
188 

25 
118 
322 
584 

i45 


145 
834 

28 
591 
423 

45 
185 
580 
121 

285 


3 

19 

2 




3 


16 


»© 


29 






1 


e 


8 

5 

3 


12 
33 

22 




9 


■>n 






1 


5 


147 


115 


262 


7 


11 .... 




8 

25 

3 

6 


86 

822 

33 


77 

887 

41 

• \ • • • » • 


163 
1,709 


10 




1 

1 


46 


• 


^ 


• •« *••• • 




2 

• • • • 


\ .-^ 



BIENKIAt EEI'OHT ( 
Table Vl~ConUnmi. 



CuuniiBB. 
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11 

1 




1 1 ! U 


|1 
5-= 


p 
Si 
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It 

2 

11 


HI 
251 
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»; "'S 
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ISO 1.30] 
Ul (UK 
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2i 2( 
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1 1 








1* 






1 


Si 








■*2j 




Perry 




,1 


tsg 


H T 


















U 


« 
171 












































ss» 






; 


IH 


3St 


3V6 


tao 






























Sangamon 


I 

lu 
a 


36 
114 

■s 

aui 

2) 

1 


1 

liw 

,1 
■s 

127 
IM 

.120 


'■S 

i.iut 

•i 

1 
'1 


i 


i! 318 


3TS 


Bei 














gi^:::;::-,v;,: 


I 


^I ^ 


38 


TS 


et. ClOir 

5SSr.';;:.:;- 

Union 

ssir 


i 




813 

IS 


^i 


1 


3, lOfi 


180 


ui 












WMblnKton 


> 


1 »< 


tS 


848 














11} 










1 


l' W 280 360 












10.638 
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tABLE VII-ConMnuni. 





1 


8 
& 


liii 

H 


i 

i 


??■ 
fl\ 


1? 


fi 


|a 
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IS 

i 

a 

ii 

ij 

S8 

i 

ii 

2» 
Ifl 

4fl 


1? 

OS 

m 
lis 


1 
1 


MoDomiiiKb .... 


: 


30 


40 

e»o 

mi 




■ "is 

WD 

"«t6 


\ 


i 

a 

i: 

i: 
w 

t 

an 

f 


lit 

ii; 

1 

1B2 
« 

JHS 

S 

s 

133 
IHH 
3S 

« 


^ 














Montftomery 

M^iXiie:. :::':::. 

tjBle. 


a 


j: 


41 

J 

I.IWS 






5 




40 


8 


1 




3»S 










i 


83 














SIS 






8 




















240 


£00 










i; 


es 

SI 
3,6« 

2»< 

631 




SSIS!'...;.:::: 






" 40 


S 


lOO, 2 




™| 5 


Scbuyler 








■■ 


851 ^ 




18 


e 










""ib 




3( 




St. Clair. 

StephcQBon 






so 








Vermilion.. 


11 




S68 






20* '» 


















H 




264 


















;ii ; 














i 


s. 

3* 


■1 






■ = ■ 










Williamson 


IMO 


aw 


!iK' f 








m 


2, MB 


48.ISH 


i.iai 


IMKW 


SIT 


•-* 


«.H73 








■ 
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XVI — To9fmships, whole and fractional, orf/atiized and iiu or- 
ganized. 



1 
inities. 


No. whole No. whole Total No. 
townships townships of whole 
organized, unorgan- townships, 
ized. 


No. frac- 
tional 
townships 
organized. 


No. frac- 
tional Total No. 
townships fractional 
unorgan- townships, 
ized. 


r 


21 
3 
9 
6 

7 
24 




21 

3 

9 

6 

7 
24 
11 
10 

7 

24 
18 
12 
11 
12 

8 
25 

9 
15 
18 
11 

8 

9 

1" 

10 
12 
18 
12 
11 
26 

8 
12 
12 

9 
16 

2 

8 

20 
30 
14 
10 
16 
10 

8 

9 
15 
16 

9 
20 
15 
32 

7 

19 
27 
13 
12 
24 
16 
16 

8 
14 

2 
17 
13 


1 

1 

• • • • • 1 

7 


3 


3 

7 




5 


5 






h 


2 








3 






1 




11 

10 ' 

7 
24 

18 1 

12 : 

12 

8 1 
25 

9 1 
14 




9 
4 
8 

12 
6 
7 
5 
3 

13 

I 

6 


2 
2 


9 






6 


. 




8 


n 




12 






6 








7 






5 








3 








13 






4 








9 


nd 


1 


1 


7 




18 
11 

8 










3 




3 










9 

7 ! 




1 

19 
5 
3 
4 
4 
1 
2 
3 
5 


•••• •••••■ 


1 






19 




10 
12 
18 
12 

u 

26 

8 

12 
12 

9 
16 

2 

8 

20 
30 
14 
10 
16 
10 

8 

9 
15 
16 

9 
20 
15 
32 

7 
19 
27 
13 
12 
24 
16 
16 

8 
14 

2 
17 
12 




5 


I 




3 








4 








4 






1 




•••• •••• 


2 






3 






4 


9 








6 
8 
7 
5 
4 
4 
5 
11 


i" 


6 






8 






7 













4 








4 






4 


9 






11 












3 
16 




3 


; 






16 








• • • 










6 




6 




















' 




4 




4 














8 
3 
3 
9 
9 




8 




• •«•• •• •« 




3 


n 




3 




• •••• ••••• 




9 
9 










•• ••••••«• 


8 




8 










4 
6 

8 




4 








ft 








'^ 






\ ; ;;;;\ 


* ......•..•••••• 




I " \ 


V ^ 


\ 
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TWELFTH lUENNIAL REPORT OP THE 



TABLE XVl— Continued. 



CoiintiCB. 



McLean 

Menard 

Meixjer. .. . 

Monroe 

Montjfomery. 
Morgan . . 
Moultrie 
()«rle . . 
Peoria .. . 
Perry. .. . 

Piatt 

Pike 

Pope 

Pulaski . 

Putnam 

Randolph. .. 
ttlchland . . . 
Hock Island 

Saline 

Sangamon . . 
Schuyler . . . 

Scott 

Shelby 

Stark 

St Clair . . . 
Stephenson . 
Tazewell . . . 

Union 

Vermilion.. 

Wabash 

Warren 

Washingrton 

Wayne 

White 

Whiteside... 

Will 

Williamson . 
Winnebagr* . 
Woodford . . . 



No. whole No. whole.Total No. No. frac- 
townshlps townships of whol(> tional 



offfanized 



unortran- 
ize<l . 



3H 

2 

U 

r» 

IH 

r.\ 

8 

18 

V.\ 

12 

» 

IH 

7 

1 

2 

11 

6 

7 

9 

17 

9 

o 

IH 

8 

11 

18 

11 

9 

22 

2 

15 

15 

25 

9 

16 

Zi 

12 

5 

16 



townHhipt).; townships 
organizotl . 



28 
2 

14 

5 

16 

la 

8 
18 
13 
12 

9 

16 

I" 
t 

1 

2 

11 
6 
7 
9 

17 
9 
5 

16 
8 

11 

18 

II 
9 

22 

15 
15 
25 

9 
16 
23 
12 

5 
16 



4 
12 
1 
9 
6 
6 
3 



10 

7 

« 

6 
10 
13 
17 

3 
17 

6 

4 
11 

io' 

8 
11 

4 

7 

10 



11 
6 
2 
1 

11 
2 



No. frac- 
tional 
townships 
unorgran- 
ized . 



Total S«J 
fraction 
township 



2 



10 



Totals. 



1,:J26 



1,327 



549 



28 
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y\l,-jShotninf/ t/te number of Sc/wol Pupils teaching in the 

State. 



Counties. 


No. of teachers in 
the county gradu- 
ates of the State 
Normal University. 


No. ot tearhcrs in 
In the county wh 
have attended eith- 
er Normal School 
less than three 
years 


No. of pupils in the 
State Normal Uni- 
versity from coun- 
ty .• 






7 
2 


5 


1 


1 











15 
2 


10 





4 


• ••• •■ • -••• 

1 

•..•.•■....«..•..•• ....•...• .. ■ ..■ I...... *■*. 


5" 


••••••• • « 

ii 




3 
2 


15 

10 


6 

2 




3 


1 


3 












12 












2' 


2 
6 


4 
















4 
2 


3 


3 








8 

2 

5 

25 


4 










10 
3 


2 




2 






1 *• • 



















i3 


12 

17 

3 


2 

4 
3 












3 
4 

4 
15 

7 


1 




2 


1 








2 
3 


8 

4 
»> 




H 


25 
20 


10 

8 










2 


15 
15 


8 
2 




5 


3 


















1 10 


3 








5 25 
3 3 


12 










7 
3 


33 

8 


1» 



\. 
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TABLE HVil-OmUnuat. 




Counties. 












B 


3S^iL:;;.-::;::-;::.;::::. :■::::::::::::::;::::■:::■ 
a=^,:-::;:.:::::::::::::::. 


.......... .^^ 


io 


SSn'" 


H 


4 












8 


J 








a 






^ 




i 


^•■E;:i-:;::;;:::::;;;::-:;::::::::::';r:: 


10 
























KiSlff 


a 


5 


















a 


. "" 


' 














j 




a B 


St. Clair 


Tazewell ..., 


5 38 






5 » 


! 






3 






5K' 








3) 




fl 


4 






24 








3 


i* • 1 




Total 


1S2 




50 
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X — Shixnug amount of mmiey borrowed for huikUnf/ /mrpoaes 
—Am/runt of tax leoy for support <f schoola^ repairs^ etc. 









Amount of 






Amount 


Amount of 


district tax levy 


Total 


108. 


borrowed for 
building 


district tux levy 


for buildinff and 


amount of 




for support of 


repairs, furniture 


district tax 




purposes. 


schools. 


and apparatus. 


levy. 




$995 00 


$91,648 20 


a 

$4,725 75 


$96,5J73 95 


r .. . . 


500 00 


23,648 88 


1,095 00 


24,748 88- 




1,279 75 


23.078 81 


1,270 00 


* 24,348 81 




454 86 


24,191 42 


903 79 


24,095 21 






18,773 50 


1,130 00 


19,903 50 


• • • • • • 


7, 170 00 


88,301 11 
7,622 00 


4,378 14 


92,679 25 
7,622 00 




730 00 


38,619 95 ' 


3,325 00 


41,944 95 




3,700 00 


27,221 02 


4,080 37 


31,301 39 


rn 


7,810 00 


101,759 22 


8,190 00 


109,949 22 




3,800 00 


69,094 84 


2,565 95 


71,660 79 




820 00 


24,835 00 


1,375 00 


26,210 00 




200 00 


18,326 44 


5,631 00 


23,957 44 


• • • • • • • 


800 00 


23,514 07 


220 00 


23,734 07 






49,361 02 


7,350 00 
84,055 00 


56,711 02 


• ■ • • • • • 


237,664 00 


722,610 41 


806,666 41 




750 00 


21,149 90 


2,977 00 


24,126 JH) 


nd 




16,399 00 


2,644 00 


19,043 00 




4,27666 


63,422 3:^ 


5,725 30 


68, 147 6:J 


• • • ■ • • • • 


6,142 33 


45,290 94 


3,250 00 


48,540 94 




15,000 00 


32,820 28 
34,680 75 


•2,243 11 


35,063 39 




17,200 00 


9,900 00 


44,580 75 




2,400 00 


49,171 94 


4,061 00 


53,232 94 






8,998 64 


225 00 


9,223 64 


1 


4,422 00 


23, 186 00 


400 00 


23,585 00 




1,700 00 


30,092 24 


1,225 00 


31,317 24 




200 00 


28,942 70 


3,675 00 


;J2,617 70 






13,004 98 


2,235 41 


15,240 39 




3, 170 00 


64,839 m 


4,720 00 


69,559 62 




400 00 


14,245 09 


406 23 


14,651 32 


• • ■ . • • • 


35,750 00 


45,087 03 


15,977 25 


61,064 28 




4,300 00 


41,930 10 


3,878 00 


45,808 10 




350 00 


7,894 62 


4,887 13 


12,781 75 




500 00 


74,636 r3 


3. 156 32 


77,793 05 




2,500 00 


6, 187 04 


a50 87 


7,037 91 


n 


2,128 15 


JJ0,522 83 


960 00 


31,482 83 




500 00 


80,090 51 


1,495 00 


81,585 51 




5,733 00 


69,965 75 


10,486 04 


80,451 79 




200 00 


30,953 58 


2,945 00 


33,898 58 




50 00 


14,033 89 


4,804 67 


18,838 56 






16,384 74 


170 00 


16,554 74 


• • • a a • • 


150 00 


35,998 93 


2,200 00 


38,198 93 


i 


1,020 65 


;», 141 41 


2,950 00 


42,091 41 






8,027 62 


250 00 


8,277 62 




2,000 00 


104,583 10 


8,680 00 


113,263 10 


1 


Sii 00 


52,597 05 


2,429 13 


55,026 18 






21,862 47 


2,700 00 


24,662 47 




1,050 00 


92,154 54 


10,055 00 


102,209 54 




5,200 00 


31,639 55 


4,420 88 


;^,060 4i} 




6,954 00 


137,307 96 


15,091 85 


152,399 81 




553 :S5 


15,549 25 


3,025 00 


18,574 25 




21,650 00 1 


68,497 23 


2,882 50 


• 71,379 73 


n 


1,560 00 


70,205 78 


5,865 48 


76,071 26 




35,633 00 


71,349 55 


4,927 24 


76,276 79 




4,700 00 


71,184 Of) 


2,632 50 


73,816 56 




1,950 00 


64,216 54 


5,080 00 


69,296 54 




3,200 00 


87,848 76 


5,575 00 


93,423 76 






32,916 46 


1,196 51 


34,112 97 




2, 125 00 


38,080 51 


2,413 00 


4fl,4«& ?>\ 




17,340 00 


54,138 43 


^,2»ftQKi 


V ^\,^2»> ^a 




200 00 


10,778 21 




.\ \^^TV^ ^V 



Puliuikl 



KiN'k iKlnnd.. 



Khelliy .. 

Stark 

St. Clair... 
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!<, 


hulLilUE Hnd 




















piirp-w* 






rt ■ppHrHtUH. 


le 


-V. 


MoHimry 


tiA.feit {t 


iiiw w 




«,«5MI 












































































^'Z'S'± 












TAHS « 



I7,27S III 
A, £31 131 

:i.is> i4| 



i.lS6 Bll 

li.Hhsii 



31. 02° 43 

01.(1115 II 
15. 073 M 

4!,™tI» 
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.BLB XIX — Shmiying the iimnher of children between twelve and 
tweriti/-one years of age unable to read and write. 



Counties. 


Males. 


Females. 


Total. 


i 

ider 


10 
90 
11 

1 
14 

6 
17 

4 

9 


8 

76 

6 

1 

13 
3 
8 

6' 


18 

166 

17 

9 
25 

4 
15 






u... 


in 


I 


)aiVn 


ian 


13 
26 
37 
18 
18 
197 
27 
28 

2 

30 
14 
18 
34 

9 

4 
17 

5 

62 
37 
142 
22 
15 
142 
11 
20 

8 


14 
19 
48 
25 
3 
149 
19 
14 

22 
4 

11 

7 

2 

23 

75" 

29 

103 

13 

4 

116 

5 

10 

4 


27 

;i5 

85 
45 
21 
346 
46 
42 

2 

52 
18 
51 
45 
16 

6 
40 






1 






)rd 


irland 

b 

t 


18 ... . 


re 

ds.l[l l][[" ''[['.[[''.' [''.[[[[l.l]]]]]'.]'.'.'.'.]'.'..'.'.'. 


mm 

e 




lin 


137 




5 


245 
25 
19 

258 


y 

:on 


ck 


IK 


1 


30 
12 




26 
44 
34 


19 
32 

27 


45 
76 






61 


on 






17 
13 
36 

7 


12 
15 
24 

4 


29 


less 


28 




60 
11 






11 


2 
20 
29 
68 
17 


3 
25 
34 
33 

7 


5 




45 




63 




101 


ICO 


24 






8ton ' 


* i2 
5 
8 
12 
38 
26 
15 


4 

9 

8 

10 

36 

28 


16 




14 




16 




22 


in 


74 




54 


ill 


15 








» 


52 

10 


29 
11 


81 




21 


iry 






54 

i V 




^ <)« 


1 


\ 



90 



TWELFTH BIENNIAL REPORT OF THE 



TABLE XlX-CnrUinued. 



Counties. 



Males. 



Mercer 

Monroe 

Montgromery 

Morsran 

Moultrie 

Ogle 

Peoria 

Perry 

Piatt 

Pike 

Pope 

Pulaski 

Putnam 

Randolph . . . 
Kictiiand . . . . 
Rock Island. 

Saline 

Sangramon . . . 

Schuyler 

Scott 

Shelby 

Stark 

St. Clair 

Stephenson . . 

Tazewell 

Union 

Vermilion . . . 

Wabash 

Warren 

Washingrton . 

Wayne 

White 

Whiteside . . . 

Will 

Williamson . . 
Winnebagro . . 
Woodford. . . . 



Totals. 



84 

3 

9 

&5 

:» 

10 

o 

24 

55 

97 

8 

20 

140 



3 



2,701 



Females. 



t 


6 


21 


14 


28 


23 


8 


Z 


2 


ft 


({ 


2 


2t) 


1 


2»5 


12 


H 


H 


13 


3 


H« 


«7 


2J» 


27 




1 


39 


18 


14 


19 


m0 


5 


«7 


52 


40 


1ft 


22 


21 


4 


6 


51 


5ft 



48 

1 

3 

74 

37 

5 

2 

1ft 

58 

54 

3 

19 

119 



1 



2,109 



T(»tal 
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Table XII. — V^iaitatioH by Counties, 



<Jountie8. 

1 
1 


No. of diff- 
erent 
schools 
visited 
during 
year. 


No schools 

visited 
more than 
once dur- 
ing year. 


No. of 

schools not 

visited 

at all. 


Average 
No. of 

hours 
spent at 

each 
school. 


1 


158 
18 


10 
3 


25 

7 


2.5 




2.5 








56 
23 
38 


5 
3 


16 




•■• •■•• ••••■■•■■ • •■••• •• •«••• 


3. 
2 2 












85 

76 

205 

195 

58 


10 
24 

40 
20 

7 


25 


2. 
2. 




13 


2.5 
6 




52 


3. 










5. 














40 
4 

93" 


2 


87" 

'". 6l" 


3. 
2. 


d 


8' 


2'.5"* 














58 
58 
26 
TJ 

81 


9 


22 

89 
24 

34" 


2.5 




3.35 




16" 

20 
14 


2.25 




2.5 




4 


■ 




,• 


2 

• ••• •••• 








. 










52 




"96" 

28 

11 
100 

29 


. 4. 








60 
52 

84 


2 
2 
4 


2. 




6. 




2.5 








78 


50 


2.5 






























20 


20 




6. 










71 

77 


28 
19 


42" 

53 


2.5 




5. 
















56 

4 

140 

33 
200 




90 


2.5 












41 3. 




4 


88 3.4 




25 160 2. 








100 
213 
160 


62 

5 27 






2.5 




7 3. 














200 
8 






131 

70 
16 

84 


12 


3. 




20 




2. 






91 
10 


2.81 




20 


I 'i. 






.\ ". 


\ 




•••• •••«•• 


\v:v.v;;:;; 


\ 
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TWELFTH BIENNIAL REPORT OF THE 



TABLE Xll-Cmittnued. 



Ck)uiitic8. 


No. of diff- 
erent 
schools 
visited 

during 
year. 


No schools 

\isited No. of 
more than schools not 
once dnr- \i8ited 
inff year. at all. 


Average 
No. of 

hours 
speut at 

each 
school. 


McHenry 


H 
50 






144 


0. 


McLean 




4 




Menani 






Mercer 


HH 

53 

« 

70 

. • ■ • • • 

i:« 

152 

4 

:« 


1 


. . . . • 

57 

1 
9 


aV 

i2;j' 

30 

82 


3. 


Monroe 


2.0 


Montgromery 

Morir&n 


2o 


Moultrie 

Oflrle 


3. 


Peoria 

Perry 


i 


25 


O 

61 
63 


3. 
3. 


Piatt 


— 




Pike 




Pope i ' 




Pulaski 


ii 

•14 


I 


25 
3 
5 


:i6 


9 


Putnam 


3. 


Randolph 

Richland 

Rock Island 


1 69 
31 


4. 

3. 


Saline 


m 

12H 


• • ■ 

1 


4 
12 


! 43 




8angramon 


3. 


Scott 






Shelby 




Stark 


tfO 


. . . . » 

1 




20 

1 


3. 


Stephenson 

Tazewell 

(Tninn 


130 

83 


i 


20 
4 


i 30 
33 


4.5 
3.75 


Vermilion 

Wabash 


14 

25 

138 


1 


5 
4 


1 

! 196 
31 
32 


3. 
3. 


Warren 


3. 


Washinsrton 












123 

144" 

j 35 


, 


White 




















Will... 


175 


1 


4 


2.3 






Winnetmaro 

Woodford 


13H 
18 




«0 


' 158 


3.5 
3. 








_„ . 


Total 


4,e»5 


1 


649 


2,227 


6.86 
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BLE XIII — OffinaJ nervier hy Coymty Sfiperinten^lents, 





No of days 

spent in 
school visi- 
tation dur- 
ing the 
year. 


No days 
spent in 
examina- 
tions. 


No. days 

spent in 

institute 

work . 


No days 
spent in 

office 

work . 


No. r>f days 

spent in 
other offi- 
cial work. 


Whole 
No. of 
days offi- 
cial ser- 
vice ren- 
dered. 


No. of 
>ublic 
addresses 
delivered . 




48 
20 

2ti 

17 


65 

:») 

25 
50 
52 
52 


20 
10 

5" 

« 

1 


45 
40 
24 
75 
17 
93 


6 


230 
119 
97 
145 
100 
168 


10 
























4f> 

41 

170 

ai5 

44 

■ • • • ■ • • 

14 


48 

12 
10 
20 


25 1 


50 
120 
60 
30 
24 
52 

784 

200 

4 

311/, 
24 
2«) 
45 
24 
92 
11 
20 
23 
16 
10 
25 
52 
53 

8 

45 

150 

:"i6"' 

70 
75 
50 

100 
20 
20 
38 
11 
21 
83 
12 

110 
32 
60 
30 
20 
88 
46 
40 
30 
:)9 
15 
39 
50 
62 
26 
15 
155 


4" 

5 
15 
26 


150 
213 
297 
279 
104 
93 
... ..^^.. 

281 

42 

49 

200 

120 

100 

118 

224 

61 

169 

176 

62 

35 

100 

152 

70 

100 

109 

:ioo 

40 
176 
241 

94 
100 
182 

60 
201 
183 

30 

89 
152 

50 
2534 

09. 


10 




30 

1 1 

25 " 

10 

18 

12 

6 

24' 

42 
15 

8 
20 

8 
12 

5 


4 








3 




3' 

1 
10 

io" 

10 


8 




58 
18 
18 
18 
83 
48 
40 
42 
54 
12 
52 
74 
44 
25 
60 
10 
25 

:«) 

7 
80 

32*" 

109 


12 


■ 


50 
4 


4 








59 


3 




:'w* 

58 
26 
85 
74 






5 











4H 


4 
15 










2 






2 


• •«••••• •• 


1 




15 
5 

4' 




• 


80 


5 

22" 

4 
30 
30 
13 
52 
20 


16 




53 

40 

6 

85 


2 
18 




4 
10 
10 

3 












1 6 
50 
12 


3 










40 


30 


9 




29 '.\ 
109 K2 


8 
10 
11 

4 
15 
20 


10 




10 
3 
1 

11 




• * • 


96 


14 


2 
3 






42 
21 
26 
42 
19 
50 
36 
75 
24 
48 
45 
60 
6t) 
25 
14 
67 
8 






28 

2 

70 






10 

154 

21 






16 
46 
10 


7 




140 


20 1 280 
1 : 80 
5 150 

230 

10 291 
on 


2 




50 
106 
158 


1 




12 

29 
5 

:30 

6 
20 
10 
15 


43" 








120 
1 225 






120 

70 

8 

100 










130 

71 

292 

80 










60 
20 


2 






; 8 




V'-'*-^--'-- 




18 1 36" 

25 1 48 


\'"* ^ 




3i" 


\ w. \ m \ -» 
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TWELFTH BIENNIAL REPORT OF THE 



TABLE Xlll-CJontinued. 



1 
1 

Counties. 


No. of days 

spent in 
school visi- 
tation dur- 
ing: the 
year. 


1 

No. days No. days 

spent in spent in 

examina- institute 

tions work . 


I 

No. days No of days 
spent in spent in 
office other oflB- 
work. cial work. 


Whole 
No. of 
days offi- 
cial ser- 
vice ren- 
dered. 


No. of 
public 
addresses 
delivered. 


Menard 




75 
30 
10 
30 
52 




35 A 


116 
161 
145 
236 
300 
28 

:j05 

295 
96 




Mercer 


61 

100 

6 

55 




70 
13 
80 
92 






Monroe 


20 

:» 

34 

40 
41 

20 


2 

30 
67 




Montgromery . . 
Monran 




Moultrie 




Ogrle 

Peoria 

Perry 


102 


eo . 

80 
28 


124 

60 
35 


8 
12 
13 


10 
15 


Piatt 






Pike 








175 
52 
52 
10 
53 
23 

100 
10 

100 
20 
44 
50 
86 
69 
5 
57 
60 
30 
12 

146 




175 
119 
143 

88 
155 
125 
100 < 
150 
300 

69 

90 
165 
200 
112 
185 
147 

60 
121 

63 
253 
167 
104 




Pope 




30 
20 
38 
45 
31 


5 
10 

1 

12 
8 


32 

50 


1 


Pulaski ....... 


n 

48 




Putnam 


3 


Randolph 

Richland . . 
Rock Island.. 


13 
17 


5" 


Saline 

Sangramon 

Schuyler 

Scott 


69 
100 


:^0 

55 
40 

:» 

90 

:» 

43 
55 
23 


13 

:)0 

1 

35 

8 

5" 

14 


29" 

15 

2 

10 

io" 

io" 

7 

6 


75 
5 

• • • •••■• 


Shelby 






Stark 


«0 




St. Clair 




Stephenson . . . 


120 
43 




Tazewell 




Union 




Vermilion 


7 

25 
71 


52 
20 
29 
52 
52 


25 

7* 

40 




Wabash 




Warren 




Washingrton .. 
Wayne 


53 
52 


23 




White 








Whiteside . . . 


53 

100 

i26" 

30 


53 
125 

22 
40 
25 


40 
15 

io" 

28 


83H 
40 




176H 
310 

71 
200 

92 


1 


Will 




30 


6 


Williamson... 


49 

20 

9 




•• •■ •• •4** 

.1 
4 


Winnebagro... 
Woodford 


10 








Totals 


3,971 


3,S54 


1,300 


4,910 


870 


14,705 


341 



RtTPBRINTftNDKNT OK PUBt.tC mSTRlTCTtON* 
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Table XIV — Corapen^<ition of Vimnlii SuperiixtemlenU, 



Amount re- 
ceived as 
per diem for 
RcrviceR ren- 
dered 



t 



$800 00 
400 00 
380 00 
2fl6 7J 
400 00 
6r2 00 
200 00 
600 00 
876 13 
721 83 

1, 116 00 
416 00 
200 

1,040 
546 00 
300 00 
168 00 
198 00 
800 00 
200 00 
400 00 
400 00 
8»6 00 
200 00 
776 
696 00 
200 00 
140 00 
400 00 
528 00 
280 00 
400 00 
284 00 

1,200 00 
100 00 
704 00 
400 00 
376 00 
200 00 
:)20 00 
240 00 
800 00 
7^2 00 
120 00 
;{56 00 
500 00 
204 00 
926 00 
396 00 
800 00 
320 00 
600 00 
800 00 

1,164 00 
280 00 
4 00 
900 00 
520 00 
292 00 
746 00 
240 00 



Amount re- 
ceived as 

commission 
on money 

distributed 

to townships 



« • •.«»•< 



39i! (HI 
h2fi2 no 



I 



$460 

68 
134 
103 
109 
382 

60 
153 

94 
278 
171 
164 
147 
144 
221 
2,597 
133 
112 
185 
148 
118 
132 
189 

71 
137 
172 

77 
125 
;J28 
104 
177 
123 

i:)o 

314 
48 
101 
382 
227 
173 
UK 
169 
133 
250 
110 
305 
213 
96 
321 
15H 
525 
126 
225 
268 
219 
267 
297 
371 
185 
146 
137 
84 
229 
. 186 
45() 



Amount re- 
ceived as 
commissions 
on money 
loaned. 



00 
48 
47 
29 
22 
10 
00 
06 
06 
17 
00 
00 
00 
19 
60 
58 
78 
00 
60 
20 
00 
00 
38 
93 
:% 
00 
85 
00 
60 
00 
61 
00 
37 
58 
20 
54 
50 
00 
00 
27 
53 
84 
95 
00 
25 
86 

no 

61 

66 

00 

36 

70 

32 

90 

47 

25 

25 

00 

17 

«) 

20 

00, 

00 

75', 



$40 17 



7 50 
88 53 



11 07 



5 40 



94 11 



11 95 



400 00 



36 81 
5 50 



17 00 
2 04 



14 00 
9 54 



Amount re- 
ceived as 

commissions 
on sale of 

school lands 



Amount 
received 
from all 

other 
sources 



46 74 



*« 



$20 00 



$200 00 



Total com- 
pensation 
received 

durinjT the 
year. 



402 42 



75 00 
100 00 



15 29 



208 00 



30 00 



\ 



^iWftWft^ 



$1,260 00 
468 48 
554 64 
400 00 
509 22 
954 10 
260 00 
760 56 

1,058 71 

1,200 00 

1,287 00 
580 00 
358 07 

1, 184 19 
767 60 

:i,300 00 
301 78 
310 00 

1,060 60 
448 20 
518 00 
532 00 

1,085 38 
271 93 
913 35 
868 00 
283 25 
265 00 
728 60 
632 00 

551 73 
523 00 
414 37 

1,514 58 
160 15 
820 83 
682 50 

1,003 00 
373 00 
465 08 
1H5 03 
933 84 
{199 95 
230 00 
661 25 
715 89 
300 00 

1,247 61 

552 66 
1,359 00 

455 90 

825 70 

1,068 32 

1,383 90 

594 21 

509 25 

l,2n 25 

705 00 

458 17 

877 00 



90 



TWRLFrn BIENNIAL REPORT OP THE 



TABLE ll-Continued. 



Counties. 



Mercer 

Monroe 

Montgromerj' 

i/iorgkn 

Moultrie 

0«rle 

Peoria 

Perry 

Piatt . , 

Pilce 

Pope 

Pulaski 

Putnam 

Randolph ... 
Kiohland.. . 
Kock Island 

Saline 

Sanframon . . 
Schuyler ... 

Scott 

Shelby 

Stark 

St. Clair .... 

Stephens 

Tazewell . . . 

Union 

Vermilion . . 

Wabash 

Warren. ..:. 
Washington 

Wayne 

White 

Whiteside .. 

Will 

Williamson . 
Winnebajfo . 
Woodford... 

Totals... 



Amount paid Amount paid 
to 'male to female 

teachers . teachers . 



$30, 101 65 
15, 757 84 
^,5^9 m 
34,443 55 
13,022 31 
29,929 41 
31,677 07 
8,K69 19 
17,959 00 
32,111 92 
8,058 50 
5,274 84 
5,303 3 
21,535 96 
11,959 45 
•21,331 87 
12,429 27 
50,997 46 
12,078 75 
12,903 03 
32,011 78 
11,560 41 
69,713 57 
21,756 14 
31,593 M 
12,771 62 
32,739 55 
7,794 64 
21,074 10 
16,347 63 
15,707 26 
19,179 31 
32,959 44 
27,549 06 
12,3J7 29 
11,950 07 
18,a57 61 



$20,853 27 

5,285 21 

19,;)90 35 

29,310 05 

8,638.53 

34,89:) 33 

56,099 3:i 

9,446 19 

12,730 65 

19,249 84 

4,004 68 

4,420 86 

6,814 70 

9.266 00 

9,053 56 

41,681 89 

1,711 53 

42,554 57 

11,261 31 

4, 183 19 

10,866 85 

14,997 81 

31,801 25 

15.806 52 
24,759 69 

5,223 76 
a5,263 63 

3,651 30 
26,369 56 

7,418 55 

6,533 53; 

6,519 83 

35.554 91 

55.555 10 
5,253 01 

23, 119 33 

24.807 24 



Whole am't 

paid to 

teachers. 



$40,954 92 
21,043 05 
42,930 21 
63,753 60 
21,660 84 
64,822 74 
87,776 40 
18,315 38 
30,689 a5 
51.361 76 
12,063 43 
9,695 70 
12, 118 07 
30,801 96 
21,013 01 
A3, 013 76 
14,140 80 
93,55203 
ZVMO 06 
17,086 22 
42.878 63 
26,587 22 

101,514 82 
37,562 66 
56,363 03 
17,995 38 
68,003 18 
11,445 94 
47,443 66 
23,766 18 
22,240 79 
25,699 14 
68,514 35 
83, 104 16 
17,600 30 
36,069 40 
43,664 &5 



$2,268,819 84 $2,501,816 76 $4,770,636 60 



Paid for new 
school houses 



$1,284 00 

493 00 

1,899 34 

2,359 90 

375 00 

3,767 18 

14,141 27 



2,701 49 

4,032 47 

733 32 



Amount paid 

for school 

sites and 

gr rounds. 



602 00 

400 00 
14,420 21 

377 40 

73 00 

1,356 99 

1,825 24 

2, 111 28 

758 37 

15,898 00 

1,541 70 

3,395 92 

606 90 
15,957 43 

334 97 

601 41 
3,796 73 
3,267 49 
1,592 70 
2,932 25 
1,445 31 
1,679 71 
1.066 00 
3,560 34 



$289,749 82 



$10000 

75 00 

140 00 



3461 
1751 
400 



ii 



609» 
1509 



k 

'I 



1(16 01 

21 OB 

300 (». 



96 00 
25 00 



90 00 
136 » 

2,075 00 
95 00 

1,47100 




$28,142 88 






ir 



•iK 



StJPEBINTBNDENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION. 



81 



Tabi^ XV. — Tedchers* Institutes, 



mntles. 


No. teacherii' Insti- 
tutes held by coun- 
superintendent 


QD 

8 

a 

d 
c 

g 


No. institutes held by 
other persons 


No. days continuance 


No. teachers in at- 
tendance 


No. public lectures.. 


No. teachers* meet- 
inflrs held in county 
(district or town- 
ship.) 




Amount appropriated 
by county for in- 
stitutes 


a 


1 
1 


30 
10 


1 


60 


134 
12 


10 


10 




nder . . . 

















1 


1 
1 
5 


5 
5 
6 






• 230 5 

40[ 1 

280' 3 


6 
3 




1 








,u 








an 








11 


10 
8 

11 
2 


25 

8 
31 
10 






WV. 10 


9 










60 
220 
150 

49 






paigrn 

ian 


25 


25 








.......... 










li 19 




10 
13 






1 

5 

10 

1 


20 
10 
18 
10 
3 






65 

120 

60 


4 

6 

15 




n 










2 


50 


16 








ord 


2 


125 


88 


4 


4 




erland . ... 




lb 


4 

1 
1 
1 


24 

24 

15 

3 






y 115 

50 
81 
















13 
4 

12 
9 




AS 










ore 






1 

7 

1 

15 




ft 


4 


96 


208 

25 

112 

^ 60 




rds 


1 

15 
1 


3 

19 

5 




ham 










te 






8 














Oin 












• • • * 








Q 


















:in 


1 


5 






40 


16 


10 


$20 00 


le 








iy 


2 
3 
2 

4 

21 
1 


22 

9 

30 

13 

52 
20 






100 


1 
18 




68 00 


Iton 


30 


30 




Dck 


60 

• • • ft • • 

50 

312 

45 






n 

erson 


i 


20 


2 




20 66 


f 






ols 






4 


8 




ion 




- 










« 












son 


1 


3 






50 


3 






7 










irless 


1 
1 

1 
2 


11 
4 

16 
19 






128 

40 

220 

125 


2 

i 


13 

■ • • • • • ft • • 


75 00 


















akee 






2 




all 












9 


47 


2 


20 


360 


10 












le 


10 


10 






•••••••••• 


2 30 

, i _ . 




3nce 






1 

1 
5 


24 

20 
20 






60 
268 
135 
80 
65 
64 






92 55 


jrston 










1 






8 
3 






1 


13: 25 

1 30 
1 20 

i 1 











ipin 








\ 


on 






\ V :::\;:;::,..- 


n............y 






i \c^ 




/ 






^\ , 


V 
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TWELFTH BIENNIAI, HEPOBT OP THB 
TABLE XV-ConUniud. 








Counties. 


ii 

ill 


f 

i 


jI 


1 

1 

1 


}| 


1 

S 




4 

f 

3, 

i 




1 l< 


M( 






























SSSS".,;:::: 


i; S 


















21 31 




386 20 














i 

a 


1 




1 

T8 


2 3 


~= 




a?.Srr!":::::: 










^ 






??!>W::::. :::■.: 


4] 






t!H 










5 15 


























I 


i 






1 

IB 


10 ^ 















5 




Handolph 










■ « 










i 
















4t 
























Shelb)- 


i 


1 

i 




la 




io 


















10 


"■ n'ii 




1 






10( 


E 


















1 


« 






87 




* 
















1 






125 
















25 


















Whwalde 


11 


5 


.1 1. 


J?5 


ij' » 


■ ■;■«,% 1 












4 


i 




^ 


S; ! S! 








■^"^ 


279 


i.ma 


86j m S.MO 


3u| sTs wnsl 



SUPKEINTENDKNT OF PUBLIC IN8TE1TCTI0N. 
TABLB U— OOTiNnucd. 



TresBur- paid on 







•■ 










tio^ 
















m 


IS 80 




323 07 
MO 60 










"**,'.!*.. 


.,31! !8 




7181 




48 « 

si 


' 






18 3C 

is 

103 00 

760 

I«3a3 

ii 




";::::::■ 












* 


US 

1.3118 «B 

M 








,;:::::.: 


1 












IS! 

51 GO 
37 09 
53 00 
80 41 






gb 




138 








■ Sis 



a,4E9 ] 

9.404 ( 
4.0411 



3,837; 
6,247 < 
3,tt58i 



860 13 

434 59 
1,618 34 



710 U 
1.608 81 
887 OS 



«-^« 


113,524 71 

'•is 

2,332 86 
6,308 72 

isi 

1.884 01 

4i 

2,M9 6( 

3)000 0( 

2,831 81 

ii 

8. 331 5T 
4,696 00 
3.823 08 
6.356 55 


t663W 

849 5( 
169 15 
51 26 

9i8 

70 80 


159 30 


383 1' 

10,334 69 

'■ZU 

2,1314* 
144:596 6 

Ji 

1,338 02 
3,583 40 
4.013 6 

""226 6 
1,873 01 
020 00 
1.718 4S 

!:Si 

443 3fi 

'asoo 

2;^ 3 


30-66 


■■" 20*00 












414 86 










3490 






26s 60 
51 85 






18 37 


lis 88 

3808 


18 00 


26 00 
189 35 
170 55 

■■'236 50 


800 








687 13 
8,700 0( 

'678 01 

3,1 S 
1,463 86 


396 2; 


■■■726^8i 


3,403 75 




^15 

16 40 






0.5BE80 

5,886 13 

216 n 

2,393 8 

6,7012! 

..W 

lii 
'1? 

'«326 

■"■Si 
31 

5,S50 
1,968 4 

isr 


7.742 00 
8,816 43 

i'ii 

13)000 ffi 

.5SSi 

lis 

3,328 76 

iSSS 

Ss 

3,826 01 














578 20 
33 30 




330 35 


il 


*6!5 




- - 


657 e( 
480 11 




4975 


19 80 






802 88 

1,385 47 

303 88 

60 0( 




6"46 


i6*ai 














\ \ 


■\ 



100 



TWKLFTH BIBKNtAL REPORT OF THE 



TABLE U-OmUnutd. 



Counties. 



Amount 
I paid for 

books 
'for dl»- 
|tri<'t li- 
jbrary. 



Perry 

Piatt 

Pike 

Pope 

Pulaski 

Putnam 

Kandolpb... 

Kicbland 

Hock Island 

Saline 

Sangramon . . . 

Schuyler 

Scott 

Shelby 

Stark 

St. Clair 

Stephenson . . 

Tazewell 

Union 

Vermilion... 

Wabash 

Warren 

Washingrton . 

Wayne 

White 

Whiteside... 

Will 

Williamson . . 
Winnebago . . 
Woodford . . . . 



Totals. 



Am't paid 
for fuel 
and other 
incidental 
expenses 



$7 50 



15 00 
ttOO 

:J7 05 
6 00 



«7 49 



17 «0 



111 38 

223 

105 00 



17 95 
2606 



8 3o: 



157 00 

254 60 

85 00 

10 00 

87 70! 



Am' t paid Amount of 
Township interest 
Trc'asur- paid on 
ers for district 
services. b<mds. 



f],:W7 88 
3,349 18 
4,49H 19 
770 04 
1,129 Ki 
1,287 :» 
2,087 :» 
1,776 19 

10,739 10 
1,505 62 
7,570 41 
1,866 69 
1,938 63 
3,567 39 
4,133 42 

12,627 74 
6,062 79 
5,621 83 
1,657 58 
7,678 34 
1,760 92 
5,439 54 
2,026 47 
1,875 76 
2,215 31 
9,887 56 
6,581 15 
1,265 16 
4,283 59 
3,861 85 



$7,092 28 $521,868 47 



$806 32 
1,007 60 
1,548 21 

529 58 

52!) 43 

637 50 
1,385 75 

579 7:} 
1,316 01 

607 56 
3,931 

906 

647 21 
1,266 94 

85:} 60 
3,818 
1,441 



60 
14 



27 
:J6 

776 35 
2,603 60 

431 46 
1,636 47 
1,052 10 
1,126 69 
1, 147 49 
2,713 96 
2.725 88 

637 53 
1,305 11 
1,402 73 



$156,498 46 



Amount 

paid on 

principal 

of district 

bonds. 



$1,024 69 

:)85 96 
2,030 52 

120 00 
58 41 

249 16 
1,774 72 

101 01 
4,163 88 

585 90 
1,713 

436 

467 66 

842 99 

1,622 15 

15,247 29 

185 28 
6,412 83 
1,441 82 
6,423 71 



61 
16 



291 64 
3,204 75 
1,374 71 
2,180 37! 
3,569 67i 
3,617 17 



$4,016 10 

769 00 

5,995 97 

290 61 



937 36 
3,912 08 

253 36 
7,675 00 

283 00 
1,979 24 
1,336 38 
1,522 63 
1,197 09 
5,282 91 
16,595 86 
1,239 84 
12,798 84 
2,981 66 
3,793 79 



1,470 00 
776 95 
1,237 60 
2,040 02 
7, 101 60 
8,535 00 



860 89 
3,695 66 



2,213 29 

4,577 58 



$359,099 37 $442,776 12 $17,381 02 



Direc- 
Insur- tors' 
anee. ser>ices. 



$177 16 



342 37 
34 00 



53 10 

58 65 

375 00 



602 67 
196 07 
136 06 



20 40 
153 60 
106 06 



171 95 
98 08 



141 66 

448 

22 60 



23 00 
170 49 



$15 70 



30 00 



$1,677 64 



SUPBBINTENUENT OK I'UBLIC INSTKITCTION 



; XVlI.--iS/iiiiriii;/ tlie mtinher of Sc/wol Pitpila 



Ounntiw. 


Wl. 
isli 
lilJ 






1 


J 
















1 


'« 












5- 




iso. 


'. 


S 












3 














12 










land;;:::;;::::..::;;:::.::,:::::::::.:: 


i 


B 


4 












i 


3 










3 

2S 












3 


















ii 


13 


J 












IK 




■ 


% 




<.:::"::::::::;.::;:::;. :.;;:.:;;:::;;::::; :::: 


; 




1+ 


IS 


'S 








"B 


i 


15 


* 




5 
















I 10 
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"^ 
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7 


^. 
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TWELFTH BTEKNtAL REPORT OF THE 



TABLE II— Continued. 



Counties. 



Perry 

Piatt 

Pike 

Pope 

Pulaski 

Putnam 

Kandolpb . . . 

Hicbland 

Uock Island 

Saline 

Sang'amon . . . 

Schuyler 

Scott 

Shelby 

Stark 

St. Clair 

Stephenson . . 

Tazewell 

Union 

Vermilion 

Wabash 

Warren 

Washington . 

Wayne 

White 

Whiteside.... 

Will 

Williamson . . 
Winnebago . . 
Woodford.... 



Totals. 



Amount 
paid for 

books 
for dis- 
trict li- 
brary. 



$7 50 



15 00 
900 

37 05 
6 00 



67 49 

n'ao 



111 38 

223 

195 60 



17 95 
2666 



830 



157 00 

254 60 

85 00 

10 00 

87 70 



Am't paid 
for fuel 
and other 
incidental 
expenses 



$7,092 28 



f 1,367 88 

3,349 18 

4,496 19 

770 04 

1,129 8:^ 

1,287 ;« 

2,087 :» 
1,776 19 

10,739 10 
1,505 62 
7,570 41 
1,866 69 
1,938 63 
3,567 39 
4,133 42 

12,627 74 
6,052 79 
5,621 83 
1,657 58 
7,678 34 
1,760 92 
5,439 54 
2,026 47 
1,875 76 
2,215 31 
9,887 56 
6,581 15 
1,265 16 
4,283 59 
3,861 85 



$521,868 47 



Am't paid Amount of 
Township interest 
Treasur- paid on 
ers for district 
services. bonds. 



$806 32 
1,007 60 
1,548 21 

529 58 

523 43 

637 50 
1,385 1 

579 Td 
1,316 01 

607 56 
3,931 6 

906 14 

647 21 
1,266 94 

853 60 
3,818 27 
1,441 36 
2,272 64 

776 35 
2,603 60 

431 46 
1,636 47 
1,052 10 
1,126 69 
1,147 49 
2,713 96 
2J25 88 

637 53 
1,305 11 
1,402 73 



$156,498 46 



$1,024 69 
385 96 

2,030 52 

120 00 

58 41 

249 16 

1,774 72 
101 01 

4,163 88 
5a5 90 

1,713 67 
436 16 
467 66 
842 99 

1,622 15 

15,247 29 

185 28 

6,412 83 

1,441 82 

6,423 71 



291 64 
3,204 75 
1,374 71 
2,180 37 
3,569 67 
3,617 17 



Amount 

paid on 

principal 

of district 

bonds. 



860 89 
3,695 66 



$4,016 10 

769 00 

5,995 97 

290 61 



937 36 
3,912 08 

253 36 
7,675 00 

283 00 
1,979 24 
1,336 38 
1,522 63 
1,197 09 
5,262 91 
16,595 86 
1,239 84 
12,798 84 
2,981 66 
3,793 79 



1,470 00 
776 95 
1,237 60 
2,040 02 
7,101 50 
8,535 00 



2,213 29 
4,577 58 



$359,099 37, $442,776 12 



Direc- 
Insur- tors' 
ance. services. 



$177 15 



242 37 
34 00 



53 10 

58 55 

375 00 



602 67 
196 07 
136 06 



20 40 
153 60 
106 06 



171 95 
98 03 



141 66 

448 0! 

22 50! 



23 00 
170 49 



$17,38102 



$15 70 



30 00 



$1,677 64 



SUPBBINTENDENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION 



B1 



XVIII — SJioioing amount of County fund and interest thereon^ 

1877. 



Counties. 


Amount of 

principal 

of county 

fund. 


Amount in- 
terest receiv- 
ed on county 
fund. 


' 






r 


$199 22 

8,448 42 






$767 78 






• 




















14,087 37 
2,352 65 
1,112 50 


825 00 
254 00 


n 


35 00 




22,002 19 

743 53 

1,010 00 

1,330 96 

3,584 79 


1.844 02 




78 35 




53 00 




183 08 




171 42 






nd 










, 




1 








* 1 

• • • • ' 






758 70 


75 87 


I , 








2,433 00 


125 00 








863 00 

400 00 

867 00 

4,705 50 


27 00 




30 00 




86 67 




' 94 13 








60197 

2,305 37 

800 40 

477 00 






136 10 




52 50 




35 43 








953 95 


52 65 








1,320 20 
920 91 


90 00 




50 26 






1 


10,018 04 


655 10 






















508 08 


50 90 








1,600 00 
2,650 32 


160 00 




218 67 






1 








135 00 
15,413 71 






1,939 61 












1,330 00 


100 00 




















800 00 


6Q(y^ 


1 
••••••••• • •.••.••••••.•'••• 
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TWELFTH BIENNIAL REPORT OP THE 



TABLE XVUl-ConUnu/td. 



Counties. 



Mercer 

Monroe 

Montsromery. 

Moivan 

Moultrie 

Ogle 

Peoria 

Perry 

Piatt 



Pike 

Pope 

Pulaski. . . 

Putnam 

Kandolph ... 

Richland 

Rock Island. 
Saline 



Sangramon 
Schuyler .. 
Scott 



Amount of 

principal 

of county 

fund. 



Amount in- 
terest recei?- 
ed oh county 
fund. 



IS, 168 00 
112 00 
662 73 



19,347 37 
6,062 26 



4,008 51 

8,152 75 

876 00 



81 00 
4,009 00 



6,000 00, 
2,407 83 



Shelby 

Stark 

St. Clair ... 
Stephenson. 

Tazewell 

Union. 
Vermilion . . . 

Wabash 

Warren 

Washingrton 

Wayne 

White 

Whiteside. . . 
Will 



376 76 
1,325 00 



Williamson 
Winnebagro 
Woodford.. 



Totals. 



606 25 

rai 00 

6,16100 

""886'58 
391 29 
739 46 

11,264 80 



976 00 
3,201 75 
5,980 06 



f241,2V2 29 



1318 40 
11» 
54 00 



1,800 63 



312 73 

538 18 

64 90 



8» 
33317 



607 81 
70 00 



37« 
116 00 



65 7S 

68 70 

315 00 

■*82'80 
3912 
34 40 

112 64 



90 00 

88» 

657 » 



$17,439 a 



1- 
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iLE XIX — Showing the number of children between twelve and 
tioenty-one years of age unable to read and write. 



Counties. 


Males. 


Females. 


Total. 


ler 


10 
90 
11 

1 
14 

6 
17 

4 

9 


8 

76 

6 

1 

13 
3 
8 

6* 


18 

166 

17 

i 






1 


25 

4 

15 


igri 


n 


13 
26 
37 
18 
18 
197 
27 
28 
2 

14 
18 
34 

9 

4 
17 

5 
62 
37 
142 
22 
15 
142 
11 
20 

8 


14 
19 
48 
25 
3 
149 
19 
14 

22 
4 

33 

11 
< 
2 

23 

75' 

29 

103 

13 

4 

116 

5 

10 

4 


27 
35 
85 
45 
21 
;346 
46 
42 
2 
52 
18 










il 


land 






51 

45 

16 

6 

40 
5 


3 


tm 




n 


i;^7 

66 






245 
25 




19 


in 


2.*i8 


fc 


16 




30 
12 




26 
44 
34 


19 
32 

27 


45 
76 






61 


n 






17 
13 
36 

7 


12 

15 

24 

4 


29 


S8 


28 


r 


60 
11 








2 

20 
29 
68 
17 


3 
25 
34 
33 

7 


5 




45 




6;^ 




101 


36 


24 






on 


12 
5 

8 
12 
38 
26 
15 


4 

9 

8 

10 

36 

28 


16 




14 




16 


In 


22 




74 




54 


I 


15 










52 
10 


29 
11 


81 




av 


Y 


V :.. 




&4 
4 




\ ^ 




\ 
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TWELFTH BIENNIAL REPORT OF THE 



TABLE XlX'-CntUinued, 



Ck>untie8. 


Males. 


Females. 


Tots 


Mercer 


21 

28 

8 
o 

K 
29 
2B 

6 
13 
SH 
29 

n 
39 
14 

2 
«7 
40 
22 

1 

51 


6 
14 

23 

6 
»> 

wr 
i 

13 

H 

3 
«7 
27 

1 
18 
19 

5 
52 
IK 
21 

6 
5« 




Monroe 

Montiromery 




Morflran 

Moultrie * 

Oarle 




Peoria 




Perry 

Piatt 

Pike 




Pope 

Pulaski 




Putnam 




Randolph 

Richland 

Ro(;k Island 




Saline 




Schuyler 




Shelby 








St. Clair 

Stephenson 

Tazewell 


34 

3 

9 

85 

:« 

10 

5 

24 

55 

8 

20 
140 


48 

1 

3 

74 

37 

5 

2 

16 

58 

54 

3 

19 

119 




Vermilion 








Warren 

Washington 

W ayne 


« 


White 

Whiteside 




Will , 

Williamson 








Woodford 


3 


i 








Totals 


2,701 


2,109 


4 
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GENERAL STATISTICS BY COUNTIES. 



.E III. — JEnurneration of children under 21 years of age^ and be- 
tween 6 and 21. 



)unties. 



s 

ader . . 

I 

u 

in 

1 

laig-n . 
Ian .. 

Q 

ord . . . 
^rland 

b 

t 

as.. 
re ... . 

■ds ... 
nam . 
:e 

lYii .'.*.'.' 

I 

In 

e 

y 

ton . . . 
►ck .. . 

1 

irson.. 

ji's * ■ * ■ 
>n 

* 

»on ... 

r 

less .. 
3n 

ikee .. 
il .... 

6 • • • • • 

nee... 
'8ton.. 

ptn... 



No of males 
under 21 

/ears 
age. 



14,621 
2,813 
3,838 
2,696 
3,589 
8,292 
2,107 
4,234 
3,497 

10,727 
7,180 
5,994 
4,217 
4,941 
6,960 
123,817 
4,656 
3, 755 
6,350 
4,898 
1,110 
4,855 
6,381 
2,193 
4,936 
6,099 
3,628 
4,171 

11,025 
3,394 
5,902 
3,923 
4,876 

10,011 
1,769 
2,817 
9,655 
8,995 
5,595 
4,274 
5,623 
4,420 
7,338 
3,671 

10,116 
7,353 
3,043 
9,512 
5,913 

16,938 
3,795 
7,110 

10,142 
6,522 
7,466 
9,7i7 



No. 

of females 

under 21 

years 
of age. 



14,199 
2,827 
3,754 
2,567 
3,409 
8,301 
2,012 
4,279 
3,485 

10,047 
6,939 
5,675 
4,175 
4,707 
6,468 
122,807 
4,242 
3,471 
6,047 
4,n3 
3,915 
4,708 
6,048 
1,999 
4,729 
5,816 
3,367 
4,066 

10,490 
3,288 
5,735 
4,042 
4,732 
9,799 
1,612 
2,285 
9,454 
8,393 
5,259 
4,355 
5,505 
3,877 
6,980 
3,483 

10,173 
7,112 
2,806 
9,632 
5,920 

17,434 
3,497 
6,997 
9,630 
6,232 
7,119 
9,487 



Whole No 

persons 

under 21 

years of 

age. 



No. males 
between 
the ages of 
6 and 21 



28,820 

5,640 

7,592 

5,263 

6,998 

16,593 

4,119 

8,513 

6,982 

20,774 

14, 119 

11,619 

8,392 

9,648 

13,428 

246,624 

8,898 

7,226 

12,397 

9,611 

8,025 

9,563 

12,429 

4,192 

9,665 

11,915 

6,995 

8,237 

21,515 

6,682 

11,637 

7,965 

9,608 

19,810 

3,381 

5,502 

19,109 

17,388 

10,854 

8,629 

11,129 

8,297 

14,313 

7,154 

20,289 

14,465 

5,849 

19,144 

11,833 

34,412 

7,292 

14,107 

19,772 

12,754 

14,585 

19,234 



10,766 
1,789 
2,594 
1,971 
2,491 
5,702 
1,423 
2,928 
2,365 
7,369 
5,020 
4,177 
2,944 
3,270 
4 969 

76,590 
3,221 
2,615 
4,370 
3,353 
2,830 
3,454 
4,564 
1,487 
3,282 
4,255 
2,342 
2,853 
7,214 
2,239 
4,027 
2,788 
2,852 
6,992 
1,176 
1,992 
6,584 
6,156 
3,637 
2,743 
3,882 
2,946 
4,750 
2,388 
7,086 
5,005 
2,075 
6,459 
3,914 

11,256 
2,616 
4,977 
7,048 
4,526 



No. 
females 
between 



WholeNo 

persons 

between 



the ages the ages 
of6and21. of 6 and 
21. 



\ 



8,423 
1,930 
2,472 
1,863 
2,383 
5,555 
1,369 
2,927 
2,345 
6,994 
4,726 
3,870 
2,931 
3,057 
4,540 

76,092 
2,939 
2,447 
4,205 
3,046 
2,795 
3,486 
4,054 
1,351 
3,155 
3,831 
2,152 
2/644 
6,739 
2,224 
3,890 
2,832 
2,710 
6,781 
1,013 
1,856 
6,383 
5,747 
3,409 
2,700 
3,698 
2,562 
4,556 
2,287 
6,962 
5,044 
1,925 
4,686 
3,796 

11,804 
2,518 
4,660 
6,568 
4,231 



\ 



19,189 
3,719 
5,066 
3,834 
4,874 

11,257 
2,792 
5,855 
4,710 

14,363 
9,746 
8,047 
5,875 
6,327 
9,509 
152,682 
6,160 
5,062 
8,575 
6,399 
5,625 
6,940 
8,618 
2,838 
6.437 
8,086 
4.494 
5,497 

13,952 
4,463 
7,917 
5,690 
5,562 

13,773 
2,189 
3,848 

12,967 

11,903 
7,046 
5,443 
7,580 
5,608 
9,306 
4,675 

14,048 

10,049 
4,000 

11,146 
7,710 

23,060 
5,134 
9,637 

13,616 
8^766 
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TWKLKTII KIRNNIAL KKPORT OF THE 



Table III.— Cmitiniud. 



No of nialoH 
' umlor HI 
years 
of aflTO. 



Madison 

Marion 

Marshall... 

Mason 

Massac 

McDonouKh 
McHenry — 

McLean 

Menard 

Mercer 

Monroe 

Montjromery. 

Moreran 

Moultrie 

Ogle 

Peoria 

Perry 

Piatt 

Pike 

Pope 

Pulaski 

Putnam 

liandolph. .. 

Richland 

Uock Island 

Saline 

Sanframon 

Schuyler 

Scott 

Shelby 

Stark 

St. Clair 

Stephenson. . 

Tazewell 

Union 

Vermilion 

Wabash 

Warren 

Washingrton , 

Wayne 

White 

Whiteside 

Will.... 

Williamson. 
Winnebasro . . 
Woodford.... 

Total 



12,«17 

7,570 

«,38J> 

14,154 

a, aw 
5,:*Jl 
4,12H 
7,()59 
«, 15() 
a, 540 
7,0W1 
12,585 
4,130 
4,232 
8,837 
3,717 
2,:«1 
1,394 
6,394 
4,142 
9,134 
4,«27 
15,248 
4,533 
2,86« 
8,238 
3,027 
15,99:3 
8,040 
7,522 
4,791 
10,2«3 
2,584 
5,820 
5,957 
5,858 
5,805 
7,777 
12,768 
5,410 
6,770 
5,821 



No, of fc- ' 
mah^s under: 
21 years 
of affo. I 



13, 876 
5,802 
3,79:J 
4,160 
2,896 
7, i:«> 
6.057 

13,622 
3,««> 
4,974 
4,044 
6,7a5 
7.8;tt 
3,5:w 
6,742 

12, 776 
3,860 
3, 791 
8.681 
3,511 
2,357 
1,:»4 
6,151 
4,062 
9,028 
4,506 

15,018 
4,356 
1,748 
7,741 
2,829 

15,604 
7,959 
7,351 
4,486 

10, 12:3 

2,301 
5,761 
5,610 
5,470 
5,640 
7,411 
12,722 
5,037 
7,034 
5,617 




Wholo No. 

persons 

under 21 

years of 

aKC. 



36,29:3 
11,974 

8,526 

J>, t »8 

14,70J) 
12,:346 
27,776 

«,:«7 
10,2^)5 

8,172 
1:J,844 
15,98:3 

7,079 
1:3,8:^3 
25,:361 

7,990 

8,02:3 
17,518 

7,228 

4,7:^8 

2,788 
12,545 

8,204 
18,162 

9.13:3 
:30,266 

8,889 

5,014 
15, 979 

5,856 
31,597 
15,«>9 
14,874 

9,277 
30,:386 

4,985 
11,581 
11,567 
11,328 
11,445 
15, 188 
25,490 
10,447 
1:3,804 

ll,4:w 



' No. 
No. nutles! females 

iM'twcen ! l»etween 
the a^es of the ag-es 

9 and 21 of 9 and 21 



8,526 

4,:3;3:3 

2,748 
2,970 
2,040 
5,119 
4,477 
9,258 
2,190 



1,496,334 



,3,4:30 
2,857 
4,718 
5,694 
2,448 
.5,010 
8,?23 
2,829 
2,927 
6,073 
2,4:« 
1,564 
953 
4,261 
2,875 
6,139 
:3,191 

10,803 
:3,120 
l,i)99 
5,471 
2,111 

11,050 
5,713 
5,255 
3,309 
6,935 
1,7:39 
4,133 
4,008 
4,1(H 
3,927 
5,366 
8,829 
:^,548 
4,846 
:3,827 



i! I 



8,354 
4,10:3 

2,634 
2, 874 
l,iW3 
5,205 
4,:360 
9,3»VJ 
2,04:3 
:3, 150 
2,689 
4,522 
5,:381 
2,524 
4,617 
9,006 
2,538 
2,592 
5,927 
2,153 
1,474 
943 
4,049 
2,7r2 
6,102 
3,048 

10,600 
2,972 
1,814 
5,312 
1,904 

10,741 
5,668 
4,973 
2,904 
6,804 
1,677 
4,1:30 
3,761 
3,646 
3,743 
4,997 
8,655 
3,106 
4,908 
:^,645 



Whole No. 

f)ers()n8 
w'tweon 
the ages 
of 9 and 
21. 



16,7i^l 
S,43fi 
5,:W 
5,H44 
4,0U{ 

10.334 

8,8;n 

18,.«)24 
4,23:; 
H,5}<0 
i>,.54fi 
9,240 

11,075 
4.9?2 
9,627 

17,729 
5,367 
5,519 

12, (NX) 
4,583 
3,088 
1,896 
8.:310 
5,647 

12,241 
6,239 

21,403 
6,092 
:3.813 

10,78:3 
4,015 

21,791 

11,381 

10,247 
6,213 

1:3,739 

;3,4ir. 

8.26.3 
7,769 
7,750 
7,(i69 
10,363 
17,484 
6,654 
9,554 
7,472 



511,897 



490,524 1,002,421 
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ffi IV — iS/KfWi7u/ the Nuvtiher of School Districts^ tlie Number of 
Free Public Schools sustahied, etc., by Counties, 



intios. 



Whole No. 
of school 
districts . 



der 



in .. 



rd ... 
rland 



18 .. 

am 



^n 



son. 



s 
J. 



►n. 



38S. 
1... 



cee 
I ... 



icc. 
ton 



)in, 



11. 



No. of dis- 
tricts hav- 
ing* school 
live months 
or more. 



No. of dis- 
tricts hav- 
ing school 
less than 
five months. 



No. of dis- 
tricts hav- 
ing no 
schools. 



194 


193 


25 


25 


75 


74 


Ti 


72 


58 


58 


218 


115 


32 


32 


HI 


307 


77 


69 


250 


245 


136 


ia5 


100 


98 


89 


89 


66 


65 


119 


119 


203 


200 


94 


93 


89 


89 


152 


152 


99 


99 


91 


91 


98 


97 


136 


135 


43 


42 


73 


73 


119 


119 


92 


90 


60 


60 


204 


194 


48 


48 


91 


90 


95 


91 


65 


65 


185 


184 


30 


29 


74 


73 


198 . 


194 


236 


226 


92 


88 


99 


96 


107 


107 


68 


68 


121 


136 


52 


52 


135 


123 


140 


140 


83 


77 


182 


180 


120 


118 


298 


295 


65 


65 


159 


159 


251 


246 


118 


117 


120 


122 


166 


164 


132 


132 


108 


107 


87 


87 


95 , 


»5 


35 1 


35 



1 
1 



1 
1 



1 
1 
1 



6 
3 
2 



Whole No. 
free public 

schools 
sustained. 





1 






1 












1 


4 


1 

5 
2 


1 
1 
2 
1 








1 







1 1 

1 

1 1 

!!!*.;.**.!!.*!..*! 6 

1 1 

2 

3 

!'..*!!!.*.**.!;.".! i 

3 3 

1 

2 

2 1 

['.'.'.".'.'.'.'.'.y. i 



193 

33 

76 

72 

58 

228 

32 

106 

78 

248 

136 

100 

100 

70 

122 

295 

94 

87 

153 

99 

91 

98 

137 

47 

74 

119 

91 

60 

209 

57 

91 

91 

65 

188 

29 

73 

198 

242 

101 

97 

107 

71 

139 

54 

124 

148 

77 

182 

121 

347 

68 

158 

251 

127 

127 

167 

138 

107 



Whole No. 
months 
schools 

sustained. 



\ 



1,459 

153 

504 

537 

382 

1,722 

216 

754 

611 

1,802 

999 

699 

617 

467 

935 

2,516 

597 

523 

1,238 

712 

658 

774 

934 

264 

480 

763 

686 

332 

1,616 

393 

706 

643 

358 

l,:i20 

159 

565 

1,898 

1,687 

574 

688 

635 

483 

1,029 

274 

999 

1,083 

676 

1,301 

1,003 

1,495 

438 

1,163 

1,908 

1,055 

1,053 

1,197 

1,101 

652 



04 



TWELFTH BIENNIAL REPORT OF THE 



TABLE r— Continued. 



Counties. 



OfiTle 

Peoria 

Perry 

Piatt 

Pike 

Pope 

Pulaski 

Putnam 

Randolph ... 
Kichland 
Rock Island 

Saline 

Saneramon . . 
Schuyler — 

Scott 

Shelby 

Stark 

St Clair.... 
Stephenson . 

Tazewell 

Union 

Vermilion... 

Wabash 

Warren 

Washinifton 

Wayne 

White 
Whiteside . 

Will 

Williamson . 
Winnebaffo . 
Woodf onl . . . 



Railroad 
back tax. 



Amount 

received 

from dib- 

trict bonds 

issued for 

buildiner 
purposes. 



Tuition. 



From other 
treasurers. 



$2,413 :» 

8,559 13 

872 53 

2,fl68 38 

0,778 0» 

100 36 

548 35 



5,069 98 

67 18 

590 Si) 

904 20| 

226 99! 

1,899 27 

489 53 

721 81 

6,351 60 

20,387 03 

1,:^ 53 

13,953 63 

11 00 

7,970 95 



4,660 44 
2,124 23 
1,970 31 
6,183 08 
3,165 33 
2,935 41 

"3,642 08 
3,616 35 



Totals. 



H32,789 10 



fl,200 00 



180 00 

i,a50oo 



$1,2(H 53 
411 9;} 



1, 100 00 



14,093 83 

670 32 . 
2,2a5 10,. 

70 00 . 



589 00 



73 64 

19,986 25 

90 00 

1,185 00 

700 00 

5,05J7 96 

425 (io 

1,958 00 

790 00 

813 55 

1,000 00 



I 



1,645 89 
2,987 50 



$212,803 80 



2;j 10 



15 10 

'27707 

215 93 

98 17 

4(H 04 

16 00 



37 58 
433 31 
175 67 



24 51 



$15,737 98 



$481 61 



1, 150 66 



72 87 

":U4'45 

4.50 72 
785 47 



46 04 



723 16 

482 00 



;» 80 

82 72 



r3 08 



141 06 

722 25 



800 00 



$15,469 13 



All other 
sources. 



$285 31 

23,254 :J6 

55 04 

490 91 

4,:J24 :J6 

i:«) 45 

2:« 50 

3 74 

2,225 93 

45:3 90 

1,383 15 

307 40 

864 40 

416 89 

209 68 

1,490 9H 

1,773 77 

6,000 18 

1, 795 87 

1,400 00 

15 00 

485 61 



78 a5 

442 94 
561 94 
100 00 
124 88 
1,605 64 
1,185 64 
739 08 
704 98 



$168,691 21 



Total am't 

received 

during the 

year endinR 

September 

30, 187H. 



$125,271 37 

196,627 (fi 

38,61164 

59,814 :]n 

100,437 88 

19.493 74 
15,311 15 
32,160 43 
72,97124 
37,368 96 

137,757 2? 
23,622 46 

138,703 04 
43,870«9 
35,132 0? 

69.494 85 
&5,975 73 

338,235 57 
79,289 74 

140,86101 
40,197 24 

142,639 89 
18,788 40 
97,806 25 
46,682 04 
44,523 3s 
48,437 58 

141,808 16 

156,661 01 
27,708i)0 
75; 969 26 
81,649 47 



$9,634 727 81 
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Table II. — Exjtenditures hy Cottnties^ for th^^ year 1878. 



ries. 



m 



nd 



n 



•n. 



fiTh 



Amount paid 

to male 

teachere 



$37,822 79 

5,533 93 
15,420 38 

8,370 82 

9,579 58 
38,041 49 

7, 815 59 
18.388 73 
14,798 50 
41.676 52 
34,634 61 
17,241 16 
14,074 23 
18,104 31 
23,950 16 
146,330 n 
14,822 50 

9,943 59 
25.476 48 
20,824 57 
19.025 ffii 
12,343 90 
23,071 72 

6,548 00 
13,087 05 
21,057 93 
11,094 96 
10,850 62 
33,465 16 
10,533 41 
23,537 13 

8,570 11 
10,080 01 
35,605 41 

4,602 23 
13,169 34 
31,302 67 
30,610 ;« 
14,900 62 
11,834 35 
15,246 79 
17,116 77 
18,742 46 
10,011 39 
25,444 26 
14,286 94 
11,006 63 
23,165 91 
11,858 57 
57,679 80 
12,985 35 
28,057 94 
37,864 35 
37,878 38 
36,422 18 
35,927 79 
46,702 95 
16,098 48 
17,562 06 
19,693 32 

7,375 32 
26,065 32 
20,483 04 
48,2i\ m\ 

19, 4m ml 



Amount paid 
to female 
teachers. 



»4;j,621 02 

7,478 58 

8,384 0? 

12,505 23 

8,074 99 

;}7,568 32 

1.662 99 

16,431 22 

18,542 81 

40,033 61 

15,272 46 

8,328 2;^ 

6,848 98 

7,473 29 

20,657 83 

550, 171 81 

7,392 14 

6,477 98 

30, 8n 10 

11,916 50 

13,827 72 

21,585 25 

21, 121 25 

4,287 34 

5,425 27 

11,027 46 

18, 144 36 

2,636 05 

35,235 19 

3,852 74 

16,948 70 

22.932 43 

2,360 56 

27,071 05 

636 63 

10,012 56 

45,902 94 

36,098 31 

10,862 22 

5,044 45 

6,342 37 

12.451 80 

:20,995 66 

1,097 581 

53,837 16 

25,998 51 

13,009 95' 

48,919 03 

20,989 56 

80,066 10 

3,823 15 

26.643 26 

44,568 49 

24,070 31 

25,786 211 

21,896 671 

28,004 281 

13,790 87 

17,369 82 

18,683 91 

3,891 32 

26,:J25 60 

23,552 20 

69,899 89 

10,844 54 



Whole am't 

paid to 

teachers. 



Paid for new 
8(;hool houses. 



Amount paid 

for school 

sites and 

errounds. 



$81,443 81 
13,012 52 
23,804 41 
20,876 05 
17,654 57 
75.609 75 
9,478 58 
34,819 95 
33,341 31 
81, no 13 
50,007 07 
25,569 39 
20,923 21 
25,569 39 
44,607 99 

696,502 52 
22,214 64 
16,421 57 
56,347 68 
32 741 07 
;^,853 34 
33,929 15 
44,192 97; 
10,815 34' 
18,512 32' 
32,086 39 
29,239 32 
13,386 67 
68,600 35 
14,476 15 
40,485 83 
31,502 54 
12,440 57 
62,676 46 
5,238 86 
23, 181 90 
77,205 61 
66,708 63 
25,762 84 
16,879 80 
21,589 16 
29,568 56 
39,738 15 
11.108 95 
79,281 42 
40,285 45 
24,016 58 
72,084 94 
32.148 13 

137,746 90 
16,808 50 
54.701 20 
82,423 84 
61,948 69 
62,208 39 
57,824 46 
74,707 23 
29,889 36 
34,931 88 
38,377 23 
11,256 64 
52,390 92 
44,035 24 

118,141 5T 
30,909 14 



I 



$829 96 


$392 50 


1,574 00 








1,910 00 


1,317 10 


953 45 
3,606 54 


65 00 







3,218 70 

744 04 

1,511 10 

3,008 00 

129 95 

3,612 36 

41,189 78 

2,872 97 

2,343 00 

4,466 79 



501 68 
7,092 41 
1,422 62 
2,360 24 
1,512 98 
2,273 19 

863 00 
5, 178 94 

195 00 
1,976 74 
2,812 88 
1,081 95 
6,269 45 

575 00 

187 95 

428 92 
4,667 64 
1,213 66 
3,051 41 
1,949 47 

494 60 
2,009 90 

494 00 
5,840 32 

883 77 

663 00 
3,844 96 
1,410 78 
6,204 68 
1,804 63 
1,536 00 
3,497 22 
12,949 46 



\ 



1,011 00 
3,944 50 
2,209 57 
2,150 00 
1,202 92 

282 23;. 
2,409 70l 

^,U4 IW 



227 06 



200 00 

50 00 

50 00 

104 87 

3,669 12 

5 00 

72 00 

1,336 75 

56 67 



2,338 35 

1,040 00 

5 00 

165 00 

1,139 30 

680 25 

56 00 

134 50 

30 00 

20 00 

175 00 

494 60 



110 00 
20 00 
60 00 


60 40 
25 00 
93 80 


175 00 
25 00 
53 40 

150 00 



34 00 
100 00 
320 00 
38 00 
67 00 
584 31 
359 08 



125 00 

716 10 

73 10 

80 00 
434 74 



27 58 
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TWELFTH BIENNIAL REPORT OP TH« 



TABLE Il—Continued. 



Counties. 



Amount paid 

for purchase 

of scliool 

houses. 



Amount paid 

for rent 

of scliool 

houses . 



Peoria , 

Perry 

Piatt 

Pike . 

Pope 

Pulaski 

Putnam 

Randolph 

Hlcbland — 
Liock Island 

Saline 

Sangamon . . . 

Schuyler 

Scott 

Shelby 

Stark 

St. Clair 

Stephenson . 

Tazewell 

Union 

Vermilion ... 

Wabash 

Warren 

Washingrton . 

Wayne 

White 

Whiteside . . . 

Will 

Williamson . 
Winnebasro . , 
Woodford... 



$100 00 



900 00 
105 00 



423 00 



Totals. 



25 46 



$6,819 51 



$985 00 

30 00 

50 00 

2 50 

32 50 

106 57 



200 00 
10 90 

100 00 
13 40 

307 00 



900 

85 25 

300 

1,434 85 

I • • • • • • • 

:i0 00 

5 00 
H09 60 



126 91 

146 70 

11 60 



125 00 
38 50 
61 70 



50 00 



$30,368 60 



Amount paid 
for repairs 
and improve- 
ments . 



$8,433 03 
9d5 74 
2,682 84 
3, 711 86 
1,044 24 
359 72 
1,615 78 

2.729 33 
1,294 85 
6,559 69 

548 03 
4,568 12 
2,482 49 

992 22 
1,888 06 

2.730 48 
8,143 63 
2,697 62 
4,917 79 
1,111 69 
6,310 75 
1,038 98 
5,128 09 
1,017 75 
1,292 69 
2, 141 46 
9,515 49 
6,332 46 

875 24 
3,256 29 
2,436 32 



$364,815 43 



Amount paid 
for school 
furniture. 



$2,450 
727 
879 

1,473 

37 

409 

377 

1,610 
7 

1,429 
282 

1,268 
313 
692 
859 
879 

2,431 
727 

1,153 
293 

3,025 



47 
57 
19 
13 
65 
18 
70 
40 
47 
07 
92 
74 
60 
63 
51 
80 
85 
82 
54 
31 
22 



1,456 67 
304 45 
422 20 
849 33 

1,884 01 
63100 
458 89 
559 27 

1,089 37 



$117,479 15 



Amount paid 
for school 
apparatus. 



$405 90 

289 71 

268 69 

114 50 

44 72 

35 00 

48 35 

129 48 

219 70 

22175 

315 80 

72 19 

188 70 

52 50 

222 44 

138 69 

30180 

8103 

569 9S 



38 53 



647 30 
147 74 
177*8 
426 78 
497 16 
463 63 
13 50 



504 38 



. 



$22,567 76 



BDfEBINTBNDENT OP PUBLIC IHSTBUCTION. 
TABLB II-I 



llllUS. 


paid for 
bc.oks 


expeiiBeg. 


Am- 1 puld 
Township 

BsrviPPS. 


Interest 
tHinds. 


paid on 
priimlpal 


loBiir- 


JE. 






til 

3,4£3W 
1,098 5; 

5.83* 4' 
2.429 1; 

:ao*i. 

,762 91 

,558 a 
:082»< 

Sim SI 

,33151 

.snoii 

si 

3; 644 31 
7,417 SI 

m 61 
!a2i » 

■ii 

iB13 8! 
.441 V 

17,091 9i 
5;i87 8l 

7|i8i a 

111 
IS? 

almisi 

5,202 41 

Ml 

1,968 W 
4,4,<BE(i 


t8,04«80 
3T0» 
598 01 

'Ii 

irmsl 

iiii 
ili 

i;3T«ii 

1.46129 
443^ 

lis 

'51a 71 
2.14.5 1( 

■is 

B21 29 

Til 
'■'ii 

ill 
tis 
■«l 

3,«3 6l 

■s'i 

■Sf, 

11 

1.89^0! 
1.806 6: 

'SI 

.281 7< 

:is 

821 76 
1.89:105 
&4 7B7 


»4,3!ig48 

gg 

65 00 
863 31 

'255 0( 
'see » 

2.028 94 

144.596 61 

81 72 

,ls 

638 3: 

-ii 

1.672 91 
B£O0( 

4.661 a 
<.63l 79 

443 36 
1,870% 

250 00 

loot 

'■is 


800 80 
2,202 95 
8:308 7! 

■'11 

lii 
'Si 

5,219 54 

lii 

til 
si 


1663 94 
W9 5( 

12a* 

is 






















•18^ 
















iK" 


12 BO 


2000 




1 

740 50 












93 74 










114 86 










1,3^00 








34 99 










468 08 
20^00 






T181 






si 










115 98 
290 05 
77 BO 







85 00 




18 80 

moo 

30 40 

ss 

108 00 

■""7 60 

11 

47% 






25 00 
189 36 
170 55 

"■ 233 BO 


800 






■" 








«"■ 




29SS 
30 20 


■■•"rai'st 






















32 16 
16 40 






3J16 

flOOO 

i.svetw 

ii 

son 

8133 










9,595 6t 

'•ii 
SI 

1,623 33 

lis 

10,967 4: 
500 01 

1,112 8: 

5,850 (t 

3; 860 61 
3,86181 


'lii 

10.438 81 

III 

21828 75 

KS 

2. OSS 08 
1 000 00 
18:844 63 

3:825 0( 




















assx 
SS«I 

272 87 
.199 88 






330 30 




«e 


98ffi 


wn 


















2145 
490 19 






T3 0( 











19 80 










203 99 

Is 






5« 




as 


■■■-■ 


15 '6(1 








-« 








■^l 
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TWELFTH BIENNIAL REPORT OF THE 



TABLE ll—Continued. 



Counties. 



Perry 

Piatt 

Pike 

Pope 

Pulaski 

Putnam 

Kandolph... 

Richland 

Uock Island 

Saline 

Sangamon... 

Schuyler 

Scott 

Shelby 

Stark 

St. Clair 

Stephenson . . 

Tazewell 

Union 

Vermilion... 

Wabash 

Warren 

Washington . 

Wayne 

White 

Whiteside... 

Will 

Williamson . . 
Winnebago . . 
Woodford . . . . 



Amount 
paid for 

books 
for dis- 
trict li- 
brary. 



$7 50 



15 00 
900 

37 05 
6 00 



67 49 



Totals. 



17 60 



111 38 

223 

196 60 



17 95 



aooo 



Am't paid 
for fuel 
and other 
in(;idental 
expenses 



8 30 



157 00 
254 60 

85 00 
lOOOi 

87 70! 



$1,367 88 
3,349 18 
4,496 19 
770 04 
1,129 83 
1,287 30 
2,087 30 
1,776 19 

10,739 10 
1,505 62 
7,570 41 
1,866 69 
1,938 63 
3,567 39 
4,133 42 

12,627 74 
6,052 79 
5,621 83 
1,657 58 
7,678 34 
1,760 92 
5,439 54 
2,026 47 
1,875 76 
2,215 31 
9,887 56 
6,581 15 
1,265 16 
4,283 59 
3,861 85 



Am' t paid Amount of 
Township interest 
Treasur- paid on 
ers for district 
services. bonds. 



$7,092 281*521,868 47 



$806 32 

1,007 60 

1,548 21 

529 58 

523 43 

&an 50 

l,3a5 75 

579 73 
1,316 01 

607 56 
3,931 60 

906 14 

647 21 
1,266 94 

853 60 
3,818 27 
1,441 36 
2,272 64 

776 35 
2,603 60 

431 46 
1,636 47 
1,052 10 
1,126 69 
1,147 49 
2,713 96 
2.725 88 

637 53 
1,305 11 
1,402 73 



$156,498 46 



Amount 

paid on 

principal 

of district 

bonds. 



$1,024 69 
385 96 

2,030 52 

120 00 

58 41 

249 16 

1,774 72 
101 01 

4,163 88 
585 90 

1,713 67 
436 16 
467 66 
842 99 

1,622 15 

15,247 29 

185 28 

6,412 83 

1,441 82 

6,423 71 



$4,016 10 

769 00 

5,995 97 

290 61 



291 64 
3,204 75 
1,374 71 
2,180 37 
3,569 67 
3,617 17 



937 36 
3,912 08 

253 36 
7,675 00 

283 00 
1,979 24 
1,336 38 
1,522 63 
1,197 09 
5,262 91 
16,595 86 
1,239 84 
12,798 84 
2,981 65 
3,793 79 



1,470 00 
776 95 
1,237 60 
2,040 02 
7,101 50 
8,535 00 



860 89 
3,695 66 



2,213 29 

4,577 58 



$359,099 37 $442,776 12 



Direc- 
Insur- tors' 
ance. services. 



$177 15 



242 37 

34 00 



53 10 

58 55 

375 00 



602 67 
196 07 
136 06 



20 40 
153 60 
106 06 



171 95 

98 03 



141 66 

448 0! 

22 60 



23 001 
170 49' 



$17,38102 



$15 70 



30 00 



$1,677 64 



■s«r 
V-' 

'-'X 

'h 

■I. 
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TABLE 11- Continued 



ties. 


Tuition. 


Books 

and election 

blanks. 


Attorneys' 
fees. 


other 
treasurers. 


AH other 
expenditures. 












$6«644 08 


r 










437 75 


















$8 75 






172 50 








$58 15 


968 07 










3,192 08 
464 28 


















956 06 

143 20 

68 98 


760 00 








$205 00 


775 91 


•n 


$79 95 
540 00 




3,341 55 








4,319 71 










421 80 












624 78 








194 30 




569 86 










3,481 43 












156.326 67 




65 93 






391 38 
164 17 


300 98 


Qd 






1,291 62 
3,102 28 














608 


53 81 


39'7i' 


943 22 






' 1,465 22 
1.722 74 
















38 80" 


1,395 10 
268 19 




41 76 






• ■ '• 






992 04 








32 50 


6204** 

5 31 


500 00 




176 04 




2,144 09 
53 20 
















2,457 16 












425 93 








39 10 


21 88 


1,647 98 






300 


4,008 18 




264"83" 




596*42* 


504 17 
1,583 76 








600 23 












1,318 11 






















1,459 53 


2,845 10 










1,056 83 
2,134 06 




75 00 




83 85 


713 46 

362 52 

85 25 






987 74 




90 00 

*>•••••■• •••■• 






990 22 


3 


8'75" 

•■••••• ■••• •• 

121 50 


■•■ • ••* • ■•• 


1,169 90 
1,605 04 






•■•••••••••• •■ 


26605* 

90 94 
819 68 


4,*6ii*65 

478 20 
















3,052 02 




17 02 






1,791 51 

7,606 26 

836 18 








• • • ■ • • • • 


• 


20 06 
140 54 




10 00 


124 06 






1,805 01 
3,505 06 
4,424 18 
1,444 33 


1 


935 


132 42 


86 00 






75 35 


450 




147 79 




56 10 


1,028 81 

2,945 96 

3,144 58 

482 38 




38407 




4,000 00 














175 63 
992 06 










1,487 07 
1,387 08 
6,220 16 
3.127 10 








h 
























22 61 


••••••• ••••• • 




19,166 60 
504 09 




15 50 












1,059 72 












590 89 










1,318 24 


3,785 22 

2,749 65 

1,074 72 

592 39 












19 05 
242 37 






49 68 
707 06 
187 68 
7»^^ 














a^«aft<«\ 


;;;;;;;./. 


■;;;;;;;;;;.;.:./ 




iifisa ' 




/ 


/. 
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TWELFTH BIENNIAL REPORT OF THE 



TABLE \ I— Continued. 



Counties. 


Tuition. 


Bookb 
and election Attorneys* Other 
blanks. fees. treasurers. 


All other 
expenditures. 


Pope 


' 


■ 

$198 00 


$W7 U 


Pulaski 




$98 75 




748 25 


Putnam 


■ 




204 13 


Randolpli 






4,256 82 


Richland . . 




• 


19 84 


1,029 40 


Rock Island 


. 




1, 743 15 


Saline 




$15 09 


15 00 


283 85 
671 84 
293 35 


50 00 


Sangramon 




2,946 60 


Schuyler . 






2&5 71 


Scott 


1 


618 P2 


Shelby 


; 1 




1,527 54 


Stark 










1,421 96 


St. Clair 


$2 84 






38 50 


566 66 


Stephenson 








6,500 62 


Tazewell 









1,655 91 


2,060 37 


Union f 






1, 170 77 


Vermilion 

Wabash 








2,875 99 










Warren 










3,170 68 


Washinarton 










1,171 19 


Wayne 








1,619 38 


White 


81 66 




291 77 
873 57 


2,7?2 70 


Whiteside 


13 10 




2,481 91 


Will 






6,788 47 


Williamson 




18 07 


34 00 




561 03 


Winnebago 




6,887 71 


Woodford 










2,946 53 














Totals 


$2,271 97 


*2;J0 80 


J?l,101 15 


$18,625 52 


$366,906 77 
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Table II.— Continued. 



»08. 



Total ex- 
penditures 
for year end- 
ing Sept. ao, 

1876. 



Balance 
on hand. 



Total of ex- 
penditures 
and balance. 



n. 



tid 



?h 



3ry. 



;) 



$123,558 83 
17,867 30 
33,877 31 
27,036 59 
29,400 01 

113,646 64 
13,709 78 
56,074 76 
45,980 62 

139,029 81 
81,833 91 

36.500 22 
32,237 10 
33,861 43 
70,333 24 

1,272.516 09 
30,525 77 

24.501 14 

83.394 37 
50,223 23 
48,36] a5 
59,493 78 
65,665 52 

15.927 74 
31, 761 26 
38,858 49 

47.395 34 
19,234 40 

102,954 15 
18,792 14 
67,813 54 
55,897 50 
20,540 45 
96,508 48 
8,014 43 

31.928 39 
112,436 02 
110,06187 

37,594 15 
26, 125 10 
30,021 50 
44,447 75 
56,339 50 
13,525 73 

129,601 93 
25, 161 62 
36.094 91 

110,929 18 
48,825 59 

304,301 23 
26,193 38 
87,798 33 

118,869 19 

102,078 57 
89,506 37 

76.149 53 
115,811 04 

43,316 94 
50,553 95 
62,i;J5 70l 
17,047 97 
79,530 60, 
63,319 86' 
300,456 69 
39,079 06 
56,364 76 
38,553 47 
66, 110 86 

93. 150 ;^8 
34,670 89 
99,378 46 

257, 769 46 



!|24,860 38 

9.998 36 
9,974 01 

12,177 13 
5,848 35 
45,355 76 
3,339 08 
18,642 42 
18, 704 01 
44,914 19 
16,257 65 

7.999 86 
5,066 a5 

11,648 17 

13, 723 08 

139,649 79 

5,001 60 

• 3,597 04 

27,383 78 

12,310 91 

15,405 39 

36,130 03 

18,28ii 74 

3,a32 30 

5,979 47 

6,545 46 

13,398 08 

3,492 42 

37,345 69 

1,756 62 

22,552 94 

12,950 36 

2,047 48 

19,640 79 

1, 759 52 

18,734 49 

56,565 74 

28,070 96 

6,660 79 

8,854 37 

5,897 52 

9,456 38 

33,303 36 

1,673 34 

78,036 33 

19.666 73 

15,351 93 

48,699 17 

8,315 87 

68,507 34 

6,930 75 

31,354 97 

48,668 10 

33,647 08 

38,337 81 

37, 199 a5 

47,501 30 

10.607 83 
18,454 33 
31,185 17 

3,466 54 
31,314 39 

16.608 37 
64,383 90 
10,611 71 
30, 710 40 

4,871 53 
25,665 36 
43,333 34 
10,331 16 
35,893 91 
38,867 59 



Estimated 

value of 

school 

houses and 

grounds. 



$153,419 31 
37,865 66 
43,^1 33 
39,313 73 
35,348 36 

159,003 40 
17,048 86 
74,717 18 
64,684 63 

173,944 00 
98,091 56 
44,600 08 
37,303 45 
45,609 60 
84.056 33 
1,412,165 88 
a5,527 37 
28,098 18 

110,678 15 
63,534 14 
63,767 34 
85,633 80 
83.951 36 
18,959 94 
37,740 73 
46,403 95 
60,693 42 
23, 736 83 

140,299 84 
20,548 76 
90,366 48 
68,847 86 
23,587 93 

116,149 27 

9,773 96 

50,662 88 

169,001 76 

138, 132 83 
44,254 94 
a5,169 47 
35,919 02 
53,903 03 
79,542 85 
15,198 07 

207,628 25 
94,828 35 
51.346 84 

159,628 36 
57,141 46 

273,808 57 
;J3,114 13 

119,053 30 

167,537 39 

124,726 65 

117,744 08 

113,349 38 

163,312 24 
52,924 76 
69,007 38 
93,320 87 
19,614 51 

100,844 99 
78,938 13 

364,839 59i 
49,690 77' 
77,075 16 
33,435 00 
91,776 13 

i:J6,483 62 

46,003 05 

135,271 37 

196,627 0S> 



Estimated 
value of 

school ap- 
paratus. 



$371,500 

24,230 

46,190 

68,325 

63,085 

376,960 

16,315 

113,325 

45,065 

371,475 

161,500 

53,460 

74,368 

48,896 

141* 964 

3,461,105 

43,560 

37.905 

138,995 

109,674 

103,650 

116,326 

96,989 

33,615 

42,795 

56,320 

62,740 

28,200 

364, 3a5 

25,277 

127,416 

102,800 

33,373 

219,385 

8,125 

43,487 

329,345 

159,259 

34,270 

31,740 

45,500 

89,035 

108,786 

18,168 

350, 400 

161, 732 

43,526 

294,125 

70,866 

411,915 

37.750 

184,625 

198,416 

196.557 

175, 191 

160,040 

240,302 

96.308 

81,629 

ia5,006 

22,767 

156,996 

171,676 

431, 128 

84,;J70 

97,719| 

72,675 

134,246 

100,884 

63,760, 

201,340 



$3,36^ 

1,236 

620 

565 

2,640 

3,351 



Estimat* d 
value of 

school 
libraries. 



$3,210 
200 
120 
375 



1,303 

1,852 

3,034 

1,342 

460 

892 

1,765 

3,341 

17,:301 

1,270 

1,018 

2,135 

50 

2,070 

1,370 

695 

415 

2,455 

1,296 

1,469 

719 

7,013 

1,780 

1,465 

790 

845 

3,807 

140 

795 

4,1371 

3,544 

1,510 

1,407 

211 

2,355 

1,761 

1,092 

6,047 

2,905 

363 

2,161 

3,121 

3,897 

136 

1,438 

6,184 

2,776 

2,028 

3,164 

4.957 

619 

660 

1,499 

300 

2,127 

1,882 

3,864 

803 

3,264 

3,340 . 

2,011 

504 

635 



1,670 



2,227 
295 

1,100 
286 
436 
459 
486 
310 

5,832 



862 
135 
220 
221 
175 



80 
478 
200 
737 

50 
175 
813 



580 



232 

1,598 
612 

im 

65 



223 

671 

80 

3,169 

1,046 
386 

1,024 
420 

2,661 
240 

2,587 

2,212 
201 

1,260 
40 

1,903 
139 
115 
511 
182 
645 
870 
737 
102 
887 



215 
534 
100 



104 



Counties. 



Perry 

Piatt 

Pike 

Pope. 

Pulaski 

Putnam 

Handolph . . . 

Richland 

Uock Island 

Saline 

Kangramon. . 
Schuyler. .. 

Scott 

Shelby. .. 

C7iai*K 

St. Clair .... 
Stephenson . 

Tazewell 

Union 

Vermilion. . 

Wabash 

Warren 

Washingrton 

Wayne 

White 

Whiteside .. 

Will 

Williamson . 
WinnebajTO . 
Woodford... 
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Table II.— Continued. 



Total ex- 
penditures 
for year end- 
ing Sept. 30, 
1876. 



$28,484 
45,215 
79,754 
16,852 
13,164 
17,538 
49,722 
27,138 

111,682 
20,542 

119,211 
32,947 
25,870 
56,5:J7 
44.507 

180,803 
58, 5n 
99,102 
28,146 

117,423 
15,184 
67,573 
37,696 
34,846 
41,580 

110,722 

120,826 
23,484 
55,584 
68,643 



57 

68 
98 

ra 

84 
44 
70 
51 
52 
75 
00 

;« 

5:^ 
12 
97 
54 
94 
82 
51 
69 
22 
65 
80 
92 
29 
05 
87 
23 
36 
75 



Balance 
hand. 



on 



Total ex- 
penditures 
and balance. 



- Estimated 

value of 

school 

houses and 
grounds. 



Totals I $7,526, 109 26 



$10,127 07 1 
14,598 62, 
20,682.901 

2,641 01 ! 

2, 146 31 

4,630 99 
23,249 24 
10,230 45 
26,074 76 

3,079 71 
19,492 04 
10,923 36 

9,261 49 
12,957 73 
21,467 76 
57,532 03 
20, n7 80 
41, 758 19 
12,050 73 
25 216 20 

3,604 18 
30,232 60 

8,985 24 

9,676 43 

6,857 29 
31,086 11 
;)5,834 14 

4,224 27 
20,385 00 
13,005 72 



$2,108,618 55 



$38,611 64 

59,814 30 

100,437 88 

19.493 74 
15,311 15 
22, 169 43 
72,971 94 
37,368 96 

137,757 28 
23,622 46 

138,703 04 
43,870 69 
35,132 02 

69.494 85 
65,875 73 

238,335 57 
79,289 74 

140,861 01 
40,197 24 

142,639 89 
18,788 40 
97,806 25 
46,682 04 
44.523 35 
48,437 58 

141,808 16 

156,661 01 
27.808 50 
75.969 26 
81,649 47 



Bsti mated 
value of 
school ap- 
paratus. 



Estimat'd 

value of 

school 

libraries. 



$9,634,727 81 



$53,628 
65,425 

167,922 
17,767 
12,453 
35,600 
80,564 
72,147 

259,930 
31,864 

315,710 
95,390 
51,859 

101,362 
92,825 

242,922 

201,400 

204,630 
64,515 

185,915 
29,100 
99,060 
77,732 
45,895 
65,715 

255,180 

289,664 
22,825 

227,161 

109,716 



$15,821,625 



$1,724 

1,931 

2,165 

207 

450 

1,388 

2,749 

1,157 

3,265 

1,971 

2,171 

4,760 

550 

997 

1,020 

5,185 

1,303 

11280 

669 

2,006 

5400 

1,230 

1,513 

1,337 

1,546 

3,944 

8,526; 

746 

2,957 

2,587 






1215 
115 
551 

75 

80 
286 

54 
105 
470 

87 

m 
no 

340 
391 
540 

1,045 
901 

1,010 



415 



4»7 

135 

8 

65 

1,346 

2,144 

Ul 

1,709 

233 



$220,2681 $63,977 



.c 



■5 



■1 



•4 

■SI 
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GENERAL STATISTICS BY COUNTIES. 



II. — JSnurrieratimi of children under 21 years of age^ and be- 
tween 6 and 21. 



es. 



No of males 
under 21 

/ears 
agre. 



14,621 
2,813 
3,838 
2,696 
3,589 
8,292 
2,107 
4,234 
3,497 

10,727 
7,180 
5,994 
4,217 
4,941 
6,960 
123,817 
4,656 
3,755 
6,350 
4,898 
1,110 
4,a55 
6,381 
2,193 
4,936 
6,099 
3,628 
4,171 

11,025 
3,394 
5,902 
3,923 
4,876 

10,011 
1,769 
2,817 
9,665 
8,995 
5,595 
4,274 
5,623 
4,420 
7,338 
3,671 

10,116 
7,353 
3,043 
9,512 
5,913 

16,938 
3,795 
7,110 

10,142 
6,522 
7,460 
9,747 



No. 

of females 

under 21 

years 
of agre. 



14,199 
2,827 
3,754 
2,567 
3,409 
8,301 
2,012 
4,279 
3,485 

10,047 
6,939 
5,675 
4,175 
4,707 
6,468 
122,807 
4,242 
3,471 
6,047 
4,n3 
3,915 
4,708 
6,048 
1,999 
4,729 
5,816 
3,367 
4,066 

10,490 
3,288 
5,735 
4,042 
4,732 
9,799 
1,612 
2,285 
9,454 
8,393 
5,259 
4,355 
5,505 
3,877 
6,980 
3,483 

10,173 
7,112 
2,806 
9,632 
5,920 

17,434 
3,497 
6,997 
9,630 
6,232 
7,119 
9,487 



Whole No. 

persons 

under 21 

years of 

agre. 



No. males 
between 
the agres of 
6 and 21 



28,820 

5,640 

7,592 

5,263 

6,998 

16,593 

4,119 

8,513 

6,982 

20,774 

14, 119 

11,619 

8,392 

9,648 

13,428 

246,624 

8,898 

7,226 

12,397 

9,611 

8,025 

9,563 

12,429 

4,192 

9,665 

11,915 

6,995 

8,237 

21,516 

6,682 

11,637 

7,965 

9,608 

19,810 

3,381 

5,602 

19,109 

17,388 

10,854 

8,629 

11,129 

8,297 

14,313 

7,164 

20,289 

14,465 

6,849 

19,144 

11,833 

34,412 

7,292 

14,107 

19,772 

12,764 

14,585 

19,234 



10,766 
1,789 
2,594 
1,971 
2,491 
5,702 
1,423 
2,928 
2,365 
7,369 
5,020 
4,177 
2,944 
3,270 
4 969 

76,590 
3,221 
2,615 
4,370 
3,353 
2,830 
3,454 
4,564 
1,487 
3,282 
4,256 
2,342 
2,863 
7,214 
2,239 
4,027 
2,788 
2,852 
6,992 
1,176 
1,992 
6,684 
6,166 
3,637 
2,743 
3,882 
2,946 
4,760 
2,388 
7,086 
6,005 
2,076 
6,459 
3,914 

11,256 
2,616 
4,977 
7,048 
4,626 



No. WholeNo 

females persons 

between between 

the agres ithe agres 

of6and21.;of 6 and 

21. 



8,423 
1,930 
2,472 
1,863 
2,383 
5,555 
1,369 
2,927 
2,345 
6,994 
4,726 
3,870 
2,931 
3,057 
4,540 

76,092 
2,939 
2,447 
4,205 
3,046 
2,796 
3,486 
4,064 
1,351 
3,165 
3,831 
2,152 
2/644 
6,739 
2,224 
3,890 
2,832 
2,710 
6,781 
1,013 
1,866 
6,383 
5,747 
3,409 
2,700 
3,698 
2,662 
4,666 
2,287 
6,962 
6,044 
1,926 
4,686 
3,796 

11,804 
2,618 
4,660 
6,668 
4,231 

v^Ta 



4,231 I 

\ v.Ta \ 



19, 189 
3,719 
5,066 
3,834 
4,874 

11,257 
2,792 
5,866 
4,710 

14,363 
9,746 
8,047 
6,875 
6,327 
9,609 
152,682 
6,160 
5,062 
8,576 
6,399 
5,626 
6,940 
8,618 
2,838 
6.437 
8,086 
4.494 
5,497 

13,952 
4,463 
7,917 
5,690 
6,662 

13,773 
2,189 
3,848 

12,967 

U,903 
7,046 
5,443 
7,580 
6,608 
9,306 
4,676 

14,048 

10,049 
4,000 

11,146 
7,710 

23,060 
6,134 
9,637 

13,616 
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Table 111.— Continiud. 



Mndlion 

Harlod 

MarahaU... 

MoDoniiUKh . 
KcHenry .... 

McLean 

Menanl 

Mercor 

Monnie 

Montdoraery, 

Moultrie 

Ogle 

Matt..'.'.*.'.'!.! 
Pike 

puSw"!;!!! 

Itandolpb.".: 

Rlcbland 

Kook iHland 

SnUno 

Ijaiittamoii 
ScSurlor .... 

Stark "."./.'. 

St. Clair 

StophenBon. . 
TaEewell 

VermllloiiV.V 

W&basb 

Warren 

Wasblturton . 

wi^*.".'.'.'.'.': 

WblteBlde.... 

wm..... 

WllllamBon. . 
Wlnnebaao .. 

WoodfOKl. . . . 



l.S.TOB 


15, HOI 































ir I he ages 
L of H ana S 






7.9BO 
I7.61S 



S,T13 

5,aM 

3,3011 



+,W 
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TABLE X-0(mf<?ui«d. 



Counties. 



Massac 

McDonough 

McHenry 

McLean 

Menard 

Mercer — 

Monroe 

Montgomery 

Morgan 

Mtmltrie 

Ogle 

Peoria 

Perry 

Piatt 

Pike 

Pope .*. 

Pulaski 

Putnam 

Randolph 

Richland 

Rook Island 

Saline 

Sangamon 

Schuyler 

Scott 

Shelby 

Stark 

St. Clair 

Stephenson 

Tazewell 

Union 

Vermilion 

Wabash 

Warren 

Washingrton 

Wayne 

White 

Whiteside 

Will 

Williamson 

Winnebago 

Woodford 



Amount bor- 
rowed for 
: building pur- 
poses . 



$400 00 
250 00 



Total, 



0,158 00 



1,?24 16 
1.550 00 
5,800 00 

700 00 

200 00 

34,250 00 

51,500 00 

ttJO 00 
1,600 00 
3,200 00 

475 00 



4,400 00 
200 00 
12,893 83 
ttOOOO 
300 00 
500 00 

3,:«1 50 
662 00 

1,191 25 

1, 157 00 



1,950 00 

1,360 00 

12,775 98 



3,973 00 
1,400 00 
1,150 00 
2,000 00 
580 00 



900 00 
2,987 00 



Amount of 
district tax 
levy for sup- 
port of 
schools . 



$11,460 18 
55,105 04 
U,008 35 

137,885 26 
33,695 45 
43,318 21 
19,419 15 
40,184 46 
48,184 04 
27,628 11 
75, 160 63 

101,340 34 
21,838 12 
:^,307 19 
45,828 30 
10,727 72 
11,859 61 
12,299 70 
;I2,182 34 
20, 139 72 
79, ia5 00 
14, 423 0:j 

108, 142 92 
21,436 02 
18,347 31 
52,423 ;H 
:J4,063 78 

132,541 23 
51,777 10 
68,<«>7 44 
20, 836 :{2 
75,5;H 52 
9,576 27 
53,78:i 76 
20,029 17 
21,484 08 
27,0:i9 02 
72,670 25 
93,481 17 
13.465 91 
35,934 54 
42. 189 Kl 



Amount of 
district tax 
levy for build-lTotal 



amount 



ing and re- 
pairs, furni- 
ture and 
apparatus. 



$858 

3,589 

75 

3,675 

700 
1,245 
3,166 
8,417 
2,840 
1,182 
5,490 
3,863 

674 

460 
7,275 

713 

125 

50 

6,734 

400 
11, IKK) 
],4:)8 
1,480 
1,458 
3,467 
1,447 

810 
2,550 
5,819 
1,024 

575 
4,843 



00 
96 
00 
65 
00 
00 

:i5 

51 

00 
34 
00 
00 
58 
00 
00 
40 
00 
00 
28 
00 
(K) 
65 
00 
60 
00 
00 
00 
00 
38 
29 
00 
(K) 



1, 141 09 
6,825 00 
1,762 JW 
3,686 65 
10,521 67 
7,600 00 
2,:S30 95 
775 00 
2,273 00 



of district 
tax levy 



$12,318 18 
5R,«95 00 
44,083 64 

131,560 01 
;«,395 45 
44,563 21 
22,585 50 
48,601 97 
51.024 04 
28,810 45 
80,650 63 

105,203 34 
23,513 70 
37,767 19 
53,103 30 
11,440 12 
11,984 61 
12,340 70 
:»,916 62 
20,539 72 
90,105 00 
15,861 68 

100,622 92 
22,894 62 
21,814 31 
53,870 34 
514,873 78 

135,091 23 
57,506 48 
69,981 73 
21,411 32 
80,377 52 
9,576 27 
r4,924 85 
26,854 17 
255,247 00 
5K),725 67 
83, 191 92 

101,171 17 
15, 796 86 
516,700 54 
45,442 83 



$295,274 85 $5,038,949 73 i $505,328 92 



$5,544,275 65 
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T*BT,K VI — Mfyjoiiiff the mtmber nf Grmled Sc/toitla, number of monthi 
titiiijhl in Griiileif Sc/uxi/t; niimher iif l/iij/ttKfed ScfuniU, ntimber of 
tnontha tmnjlit in »aine; number of IRyh Scfirxi/n ami thu numbrv of 
Pniiih .iiJ Teathei-g in PriiHitf »tho<>h. 
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la 



8ITCEB1NTBNDENT OF PUBLIC INSTHUCTION. 

TABLE VI-ConM7ai«i. 
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-Table VII — Shmmng condition of disfricf libraries, school lands, and 

the mnnher and hind of school htntMS. 



Count ios. 



Adams 

Alexander . 

Bond . 

Borme 

Brown 

Bureau 

Calhoun ... 

Carroll 

Cass 

Champaisrn 
Christian .. 

Clark 

Clay 

Clinton .... 

Coles 

Cook 
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S "^ * 



SOS 



11 
1 

8 



Crawford . . . 
Cumberland 



DeKalb . . . . 

DeWitt .... 

Douglas 

DuPagre 

Edgar 

Edwards . . . 

Effingham . 

Payette 

Ford 

Franklin .. 

Fulton ... . 

Gallatin... 

Greene 

Grundy 

Hamilton . . 

Hancock .. 

Hardin 

Henderson . 

Henry . . . . 

Iroquois . . . 

Jackson 

Jasper 

Jefferson . . 

Jersey 

JoDaviess . 

Johnson . . . 

Kane 

Kankakee . 

Kendall ... 

Knox 

Lake 

LaSalle 

Lawrence.. 

Lee 

L/v/ngvton. 

Lognn. .:.. 

Macon 
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TWELFTH HIRKNIAL llEPOKT OF Tttfi 



l^AHLK VIII — Showiiiy amontU of Titwnahip Fund, tnno^tnt loaned 

P'roveeds from sa/e <>/* school lands. 



(V)UiitieH. 



I Principal of 
I Township 
fund. 



Adams 

Alexander.. 

Bona 

Boone 

Brown 

Bureau 

Caiboiin 

Carroll 

Cass 

Cbampaigrn . 

Christian . . . 

Clark 

Clay 

Clinton 

Coles 

Cook 

Crawford 

Cumberland 

DeKalb 

DeWltt 

DouKlas ... 

DuPage 

Edgar 

Edwards 

Effingham .. 

Fayette 

Ford 

Franklin 

Fulton 

Gallatin 

Greene 

Grundy 

Hamilton 

Hancock 

Hardin. 

Henderson . . , 

Henry 

Iroquois 

Jackson 

. Jasper 

Jefferson 

Jersey 

JoDaviess 

Johnson 

Kane 

Kankakee . . 

Kendall 

Knox 

Lake 

LaSalle 

Lawrence 

Lee..... 

Livingston . . . 

Logan 

Macon 

Macoupin . . . 

Madison 

Marion 

Marshall 

Mason 

Massac 



Amount of 

township 

fund loaned. 



*41,«74 HI I 
11,H72 f>5 
19,035 H5 
U,:i8r) 5:^: 

14,427 22 

56,38« (k-)! 

8,24il 79 

m,mt .% 

38,389 (151 
174,757 37- 
56, 021 53! 
24,560 69 
31,286 02; 
26,974 89 1 
53,813 11 ! 
473,667 071 
21,542 49 
23,465 87 i 
45,866 59! 
27,680 58; 
60,221 70 
18,864 47 
56,010 73 J 
16,851 99 1 
15,5:5^ m\ 
:J4.928 80 
146,799 14 
5.984 60 
45,741 :J5! 
18,«>4 29 1 
:«,166 07! 
52,165 74 I 
28,043 00: 
83,645 02 
6,421 50: 
21,672 ?W; 
106,538 34 1 
140,613 981 
10.430 41' 
:35,2I4 33 
16,191 71 
40,493 22; 
51,310 501 
8,660 671 
40,124 98| 
73,759 82, 
23,926 78, 
37,365 35i 
46,469 71 1 
135,219 16 
17,809 13. 
61,906 37 
204,293 34 
49,231 96 
85,272 91 
47, 175 62 
62,507 04. 
17,620 16: 
a7,831 34' 
42,;347 69| 
10,a^46| 



*40, 154 88 

9,222 00 

18,;M)0 40! 

v,\,'^m 65; 

14,427 221 
.Ti), 4.'):) 5] I 
8, 186 09- 
64,519 61 : 
:W.;J66 47 

173.216 70: 
56.021 Ti\ 
24,5;»l iW 
;J0,876 09 
26,592 57: 
53,508 79! 

466,941 91, 
21,209 55 
2:^,208 K\ 
45,3.55 22 
27,580 .58^ 
60, i:}4 8o: 
18,:j:w 38 

56,010 73 
16,4:^2 84 
1.5,508 96, 
534,928 80 
131.482 04 
5,930 60 
46, 0051 11 
18, .538 26i 

;rr,06i 92; 

50,626 44; 
27,94;j 00 
8;}, 043 74 

6,392 45 
21,461 09 
103, &53 6;} 
138.898 69 
10,004 61 
:«,214 .'33 
16,975 61 
37,993 16 
48,516 a5 

8,653 67 
35,a51 30 
73,056 56 
23,289 49 
:«,982 ;i5 
44,453 08 
128,308 06 
17,554 13 
57,690 12 
200,846 61 1 
48,386 96' 
84,300 18 
46,079 08 
56,354 19, 
17,421 11! 
3T,25l 24\ 

10,842 «6\ 



Amount 

loaned on 

pei*8onal 

security. 



♦;JO,6t»7 231 
3,736 91 1 
13,485 :J2; 
11,493 6;jl 
10,884 15! 
JJ8, .545 131 
6,883 69; 
22,536 931 
13,090 98. 
73,442 82, 
19, 656 22I 
21,6.55 28 
:i:j,607 77 
16,925 :W 
21.7;J6 12 
4tJ,641 90 
13,819 01; 
17. 217 90; 
2:1,753 41; 
9,474 24' 
18,763 06^ 

12,: WO 82: 

:i5,970 80, 
10,522 :38 

9,242 31 
251,480 2<J 
:KJ,208 21 

5,465 95 
27.429 59 
10,447 71 i 
15,(K)4 92' 
12,;i32 24! 
24, i:« 90 
48, .537 00: 

5, .570 451 
1.5,296 87 
:W,91H 00 i 

:J6,7:}7 61 

7,060 63! 

M^', oI<) On, 

i:i,911 76! 
22,978 02; 
20,677 46 
7,267 27 
19,066 26 
17, 186 a5 
ll,8a5 85 
17, 793 21 
20,605 67 
:t4,247 49 
11,047 45 
28,263 71 
87,&54 00 
17,349 60 
28, 821 60 
29,173 34 
28,463 04 
14,461 87 
18,518 84 
Yl,W» ^\ 



Amount 

loaned on 

real estate 

security. 



$8,457 65 1 
5,485 09' 
4,875 08' 
1,8.59 02' 
:j,.543 07 
16,910 38 
1,302 40| 
41,982 68 
2.3,275 49 
{W>,773 88 
:{6,365 31 
2,884 66 
7,268 92 
9,677 24 
:u, 762 ({7 
423.350 (J9 
7,390 54 
5,590 93 
21,907 77 
18, 106 at 
41,371 74 1 
5,955 56 
20,039 93 
5,910 46 
6.266 70 
• .5,448 .54 
101,273 43 
465 35 
17,573 52 
8, 090 .55 
22,a57 00 
:J8,294 20 
:3,809 10 
:J4,506 74 
822 00 
6,164 22 
64,8.59 63 
102,161 08 
2; 843 98 
12,898 74 
2,063 a5 
15,015 14 
27,8:38 69 
1,386 40 
165, &50 04 
55,870 51 
11,483 64 
19, 189 14 
23,847 41 
94,060 57 
6,606 68 
29,426 41 
113,192 61 
:U.037 36 . 
5.5,478 .58 . 
16,905 74 . 
27,891 15 . 
2,969 24 . 
18,732 40 ., 



Net proc 

of sch( 

lands s 

during 

year. 






2 
1 
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TAHLE V Ill-Continued, 



II lilies. 



Principal of 

township 

fund. 



lou^h . 

iry • 

n 

d 

r. .. . 

e 

oraery. 
n . .. . 
•ie . 



ci . . 

m 

Iph. .. 
IKl . . . 
Island 



tnon 

ler . . 



lir ... 
mson 
ell . . 



lion.. .. 

?h 

n 

ngton .. 
3 



side 



onson . 
!bag"o . 
•ord... 



Amount of 

township 

fund loaned. 



*:>8,881 58 

158, m 14 

14.044 56 
2«,849 88 
:i5, 124 87 
83,074 07 
46,453 00 
14,851 88 
79,463 M 
56,627 ;W 
15, 128 50 
41,183 84i 
56,865 40 
11,138 141 
11,45:J 06; 
21,704 bii 
25,8a5 201 
21,768 16t 
:i4,725 6;J 

8, 739 28, 

51.045 15 
34,375 24: 
14,439 38; 
51,688 29 
12,688 36; 
67,005 12 
42, 729 75' 
53,387 88! 

8,426 30 

126,721 93 

11,825 37 

23,386 71 

30,178 74 

:«,9t7 48 

15,074 13 

1 8,529 85 

112,949 66 

' 8,511 25 

41,127 77 

62,361 97 



*28, 
40, 

151, 
13, 
29, 
34, 
80, 
42, 
14, 
79, 
55, 
14, 

:J9, 

56, 
10, 
11, 
31, 
25, 
31, 
:J2, 

8, 
50, 
IJ4, 
13, 
51, 
13, 
64, 
41, 
51, 

7, 
134, 

11, 

'>!? 

39, 
;i3, 
14, 

193. 

109, 

8, 

39, 

61, 



53 

76 



588 61 
713 03 
711 71 
593 68 
544 03 
840 43 
114 67 
677 71 
208 81 
257 13 
679 53 
693 95 
141 84 
009 29 
7;i8 M 
413 
483 
144 48 
7.35 60 
445 01 
739 28 
;i52 16 
143 29 
104 11 
688 29 
365 24 
Oil 03 
661 54 
454 24: 
224 40 
613 45 
6a5 75 
861 71' 
753 00 
908 38 
883 54 
821 58: 
881 41j 
511 25 
898 37! 
mi 92' 



Amount 

loaned on 

personal 

security. 



»15,681 99 
31,3:J5 17 
69, 169 41 

5,233 48: 
33,290 10 
12,248 16 
31,027 69 
15,930 13 
10,397 83 
40,1&5 69 
:«,557 30 
12,22:J40 
13,920 65 
:»,000 66* 

9,426 34 

3.101 72. 
11,189 01 
14,731 58 
15,196 18 
11,610 86 

6,781 78" 
38,913 05 
30,757 57 

8,2(W 33 
5J4,640 55 

7,517 77i 
34,089 13' 
18,824 31. 
;J4,918 53 

5,961 40; 
81,030 03: 

7,382 48: 
19,868 98 
30,421 45! 
28,376 311 
12,073 39: 
71,303 91 
59,407 39 

6,081^27 

30,834 44 

.33,312 67 



tals. 



$5, 21 1 , 781 37; *5, 070, :J93 16 $2, 284, a59 14 



Amount 

loaned on 

real estate 

security. 



Net proceeds 

of school 

lands sold 

during the 

year. 



n2,906 

19,477 

82,543 

8,360 

6,35:^ 

6,752 

49,086 

36,747 

3,810 

39,092 

mS, Jwmi 

2,470 

25,221 

17,008 

1,312 

8,311 

10,294 

10,412 

6,519 

20,834 

1,957 

21,4;^ 

13,385 

3,839 

17,047 

4,847 

39,921 

22,837 

i6,5J36 

2,263 

43,583 

4,253 

2,992 

9,331 

5,532 

2,810 

121,617 

50,474 

2,427 

19,063 

rJ8,051 



62 

85 
30 
20 
83 
70 
98 
58 
98 
44 
33 
55 
19 

m 

00 
80 
75 

42 
15 
50 
11 
72 
19 
74 
47 
90 

2;^ 

73 
00 
43 
27 
73 
55 
07 
15 
67 
02 
98 
83 
35 



1^,785,734 02 



$201 15 



556 50 
"75*66 



f5,016 76 
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Table IX — Shoicinf/ Wages of Teachers^ by Counties. 



Count it'8. 



A<lnni8 

Alexander . 

Bond 

Boone 

Brt)wn 

Bureau . . . 

Calhoun . . . 

Carroll 

Caes 

Champaign 

Christian. . 

Clark ... . 

Clay ... ... 

Clinton 

Coles 

Cook 

Crawford .... 

Cumberland 

DeKalb .... 

DeWitt 

Douglas — 

DuPage — 

Bdgar 

Edwards — 

Effingham 

Fayette... . 

Ford 

Franklin . . 

Fulton 

Gallatin 

Greene 

Grundy 

HamiltoTi . . . 

Hancock . . 

Hardin 

Henderstm 

Henry . . 
- Iroquois — 

JacKSon ... . 

Jasper 

Jefrerson . 

Jersey 

Jo Daviess 

Johnson. . 

Kane 

Kankakee . 

Kendall 

Knox 

Lake 

LaSalle . . 

Lawrence 

Lee 

LiWngston . . 

Logan 

Macon 

Macoupin — 

Madison ... 

Marion 

Marsball 

Mason 

Massac 



H Ik best 

monthly 

wHjtes piii«l 

any male 

teacher. 



Highest 

monthly 

wages pnid 

any female 

teacher. 



7 



itxm (N) 


*85 00 


13;^ :» 


77 77 


141 17 


40 00 


122 22 


44 00 


iri« 25 


60 00 


106 «0 


55 00 


«0 (N) 


50 00 


i:i5 00 


50 00 


112 50 


70 00 


1«« 06 


75 00 


112 50 


50 00 


100 00 


50 00 


100 00 


50 00 


90 00 


45 00 


166 66 


60 00 


225 00 


155 00 


85 00 


60 00 


75 00 


:rr 50 


14t3 00 


71 00 


140 00 


55 00 


162 50 


65 00 


111 11 


88 80 


176 46 


85 00 


83 ;« 


40 00 


75 00 


40 00 


90 (M) 


45 00 


125 00 


70 00 


65 00 


60 00 


144 45 


65 00 


90 00 


40 00 


i:i8 ;« 


60 00 


150 00 


60 00 


65 00 


;J5 00 


133 33 


50 00 


55 00 


40 00 


70 00 


45 00 


166 67 


?2 00 


130 00 


60 00 


100 00 


60 00 


57 00 


35 00 


100 00 


60 00 


225 00 


60 00 


120 00 


50 00 


70 00 


60 00 


210 00 


73 00 


100 00 


65 00 


100 00 


60 00 


166 00 


50 00 


140 00 


65 00 


165 00 


77 00 


65 00 


40 00 


150 00 


62 00 


125 00 


55 00 


i:» :ci 


66 66 


167 00 


77 00 


100 00 


60 00 


171 00 


75 00 


111 00 


50 00 


111 11 


60 00 


125 00 


55 OQ 


106 25 


65 00 









Average 
monthly 


Lowest 


Low<jst 


Average 
mtinthly 


mont hly \ 


monthly 


wages 
paid fe- 


wages paid i 


wages paid 


wages 


any male 


any female 


paid male 


male 


teacher. 


teacher. 


teachers. 


teachers. 


$20 (H) 


1^12 (N) 


$47 40 


$.11 0(1 


25 (K) 


25 00 


36 84 


21 6K 


17 00 


12 50 


:)8 60 


24 45 


20 00 


14 00 


40 76 


35 3:i 


20 00 


16 00 


48 28 


24 47 


22 00 


20 00 


49 08 


3191 


20 00 


16 00 


45 39 


32 47 


20 00 


18 00 


43 57 


27 34 


25 00 


25 00 


59 44 


41 7;j 


25 00 


15 00 


44 29 


32 18 


20 00 


16 50 


43 97 


27 31 


19 00 


15 00 


37 50 


23 50 


18 00 


10 00 


35 51 


23 60 


25 00 


20 00 


45 80 


34 9H 


18 00 


15 00 


48 88 


40 BU 


28 00 


20 00 


67 70 


42 25 


18 20 


10 00 


:« 59 


24 9!» 


19 00 


12 50 


34 63 


21 79 


22 00 


18 00 


41 86 


3077 


22 00 


20 00 


42 50 


27 90 


25 00 


15 00 


51 82 


29 5»< 


20 00 


16 00 


49 47 


32 92 


20 00 


16 50 


44 71 


33:£i 


1 25 00 


18 00 


38 82 


25 00 


20 00 


15 00 


35 97 


27 84 


18 00 


15 00 


m 36 


23 70 


22 00 


22 50 


41 39 


;B72 


25 00 


20 00 


;i9 03 


26 48 


20 00 


17 00 


44 49 


28 OS 


15 00 


13 00 


39 96 


30 6:1 


25 00 


18 00 


50 30 


37 ;» 


27 00 


15 00 


46 57 


29 88 


25 00 


15 00 


34 84 


26 31 


2Q00 


12 00 


47 07 


29 60 


25 00 


12 00 


32 64 


28 8:t 


25 00 


20 00 


42 16 


32 ;» 


24 00 


20 00 


48 56 


32 9;j 


20 00 


12 00 


40 25 


27 17 


25 00 


20 00 


42 84 


355:1 


17 50 


13 00 


:)3 26 


20;i4 


20 00 


15 00 


31 80 


25 7:{ 


:M)00 


18 00 


50 00 


35 21 


20 00 


15 00 


45 18 


25 00 


22 00 


• 20 00 


35 85 


31 6«i 


1 2500 


16 00 


53 60 


31 2:1 


j 19 75 


15 00 


41 06 


28 57 


20 00 


17 00 


49 93 


30 69 


1 20 00 


18 00 


55 29 


22 02 


18 00 


16 00 


39 90 


37 84 


25 00 


17 00 


49 20 


34 30 


17 50 


12 50 


39 84 


26 64 


20 00 


18 00 


43 13 


30 40 


25 00 


• 2000 


4^) 14 


33 25 


25 00 


23 00 


53 51 


36 9!f 


:» 00 


26 00 


50 76 


33 4i) 


25 00 


17 50 


46 25 


3454 


1 m 00 


22 00 


58 19 


36 65 


! 18 00 


15 00 


36 :w 


2239 


; 25 00 


20 0(J 


52 46 


34 26 


25 00 


20 00 


46 65 


38 01 


\ Yi^ 


V %83 


28 16 
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TABLE IX-Cmitinued. 



)iiiitics. 



lou^rb 

iry 

m 

•d 

r 

)0 

oraory 

in 

rie . . .. 

I 

ii .'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'. 

m 

•Iph 

ind .-. 

Island 

mon 

ler 

' • ••■■■•• 

air 

3n8on 

ell 

ilion 

5h 

m 

ngton 

B 

side 

mson 

^baffo 

rord 

lis 



Highest Highest 

monthly monthly 

wages paid wages paid 

any male any female 

teacher. teacher. 



141 
111 
100 
125 

«« 
125 
180 

92 

]m 
im 

90 

100 

( i 

90 

75 

JK) 

100 

i:J5 

150 

83 

167 

138 

125 

111 

100 

133 

180 

175 

83 

105 

100 

80 



00 
17 
11 

00 
00 
iK) 
00 
00 
00 
72 

m 

(K) 
(K) 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
33 
00 

:% 

00 

11 

00 

:w 

00 
00 
3JJ 
55 
00 
00 



100 00 


100 00 


100 00 


155 56 


120 00 


75 00 


150 00 


122 22 


$225 00 



$60 00 
55 00 
90 00 
50 00 
60 00 
(M) 00 
50 00 
72 00 
50 (M) 

89 (H) 
55 (X) 
40 00 
W (H) 
62 50 
45 00 
50 00 
60 00 
(iO 00 
60 00 
80 00 
,35 00 

125 00 
50 00 
50 00 
60 00 
60 00 
60 00 
70 00 
65 00 
40 00 
80 00 
60 IK) 
80 00 
60 00 
40 00 
40 00 
60 00 
50 00 
a5 00 
80 00 

90 00 

$155 00 



Lowest 

monthly 

wages paid 

any male 

teacher. 



Lowest 

monthly 

wages paid 



Average 
monthly 
wages 



$20 00 

15 00 
11 00 
25 00 
20 00 
35 00 

25 00 

26 00 
25 00 
18 00 
20 00 
22 00 
20 00 
20 00 
20 00 
25 00 
28 W) 
25 00 

16 00 
20 00 
25 00 

27 50 
20 00 
25 00 
20 00 
20 00 

15 00 
20 00 
25 00 
25 00 
20 00 
20 00 
20 00 
20 00 

16 00 
20 00 
30 00 
20 00 
20 00 
Zi 00 
25 00 

$11 00 



any female paid male 
teacher . teachers . 



$15 00 

9 00 

18 00 

20 00 

20 00 

m 00 

20 00 
25 00 

15 00 

16 00 
20 00 
18 00 
20 00 
16 00 
20 00 
25 00 
20 00 

15 00 
12 00 
20 00 

12 50 
23 00 

16 00 
18 00 

13 00 
20 00 
25 00 
15 00 
22 00 

15 00 

16 00 
8 00 

20 00 
13 00 

11 00 

15 00 
20 00 

16 00 

12 00 
10 00 
20 00 

$8 00 



Average 
monthly 
wages 
paid fe- 
male 
teachers. 



$46 66 


$27 32 


41 96 


24 80 


47 23 


a5 05 


52 75 


36 64 


,41 40 


:« 97 


52 99 


41 83 


44 81 


29 17 


56 a5 


42 3ii 


42 07 


31 90 


42 16 


:jo 45 


51 56 


Hi m 


42 12 


30 36 


40 82 


31 60 


44 14 


25*51 


39 36 


32 30 


39 78 


32 m 


43:i9 


27 55 


44 90 


32 a5 


42 38 


24 47 


51 26 


3;^ 96 


46 46 


26 88 


56 77 


37 71 


45 05 


26 72 


45 16 


29 a5 


38 67 


24 52 


46 20 


31 27 


57 17 


43 29 


41 78 


24 79 


50 24 


:}8 09 


38 44 


29 27 


42 5«) 


31 72 


36 68 


20 90 


37 90 


30 51 


40 13 


31 14 


32 16 


21 26 


38 30 


28 24 


47 15 


31 11 


49 13 


31 48 


34 57 


25 21 


46 M 


28 04 


43 22 


37 34 


$54 07 


$30 89 
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Table X. — Slkmrn'og atfumnt of m<mey borrmned for btnldhig purpoan 
— Amount of tax levy for support of Hrhooh^ repairs^ etc. 



Counties. 



Amount bor- 
rowed for 
buildinff pur- 
poses. 



Adams 

Alexander.. 

Bond 

Boone. 

Brown 

Bureau 

Calhoun 

Carroll 

Cass 

Cbampaigrn . 

Christian . . . 

Clark 

Clay 

Clinton 

Coles 

Cook 

Crawford . . . 

Cumberland . 

DeKalb .... 

DeWitt .... 

Douf^las 

DuPage 

Edgar 

Edwards 

EfQngham .. 

Payette 

Ford . ... 

Franklin 

Fulton 

Gallatin 

Greene 

Grundy 

Hamilton ... 

Hancock 

Hardin 

Henderson . 

Henry 

Iroquois 

Jackson .... 

Jasper 

Jefferson 

Jersey 

JoDaviess .. 

Johnson 

Kane 

Kankakee 

Kendall 

Knox 

Lake 

LaSalle 

Lawrence... 

Lee 

Livingston . . 
■ Logan 

Macon 

Macoupin . . . 

Madison 

Marion 

Marshall 

Mason.. .... .. 



$700 00 



3,860 00 



11,827 16 

9,650 00 

a20 00 

3,950 00 

365 00 

400 00 

31.789 00 



3,650 00 



.350 00 

11.000 00 

8,500 00 

1,100 00 

562 00 

1,300 00 

11,700 00 

1,126 00 

6,453 50 



550 00 
2,«50 00 

500 00 
2,345 00 
3,100 00 
1,500 00 

700 00 

11,600 00 

1,674 00 

200 00 

;^oo 00 

1, 150 00 
2,150 00 



1,410 00 
1,525 71 

950 00 
1,200 00 
1,572 50 

425 00 
1,680 00 
4,080 16 
3,220 00 
2,300 00 
3,000 00 
2,000 00 
1,300 00 



Amount of 
district tax 
levy f<»r sup- 
port of 
schools. 



1,550 50 j 

50 00 

3,000 00 I 

14, 150 10 , 



Amount of 
dif*trict tax 
levy for build- 
ing and re- 
pairs, furni- 
ture and 
apparatus. 



10^600 00 



\ 



$96,547 22 
11,323 44 
34,307 59 
21,119 56 
15,559 7: J 
86,257 95 
7, 7«J 91 
43,052 54 
31, 8:« 41 
91,498 27 
mAVZ 08 
19.932 40 
18,883 67 
35,661 13 
50,864 00 

771,311 64 
19,018 90 
16,536 59 
55, 830 30 

'37,:i51 34 
:13.957 81 

a5,ooo 4;$ 

49,?37 13 

11,130 :u 

33,866 00 
38,741 m 
38,054 36 
10,395» 37 
59,081 67 
17.JJ49 39 
45,335 55 
43,367 30 
10,531 58 
63,373 12 

4,384 73 
36,510 47 
78, 433 82 
67,085 42 
:J3,928 23 
13.961 53 
18,720 12 
32,128 43 
.35, 793 73 

7,740 42 
91,461 87 
46,a52 72 
21,189 86 
69,924 60 
a5,937 81 
149,407 00 
14,525 00 
55,482 47 
82,621 39 
71,058 34 
70,080 98 
55,468 12 
86,251 34 



\ 



$1,278 06 

710 00 

1.625 00 

884 00 

895 84 

2,465 00 

600 do 

2,430 00 

475 00 

4,690 00 

2:i2 00 

1,600 00 

3,518 00 

375 00 

490 00 

319,332 00 

1,465 00 

1,000 00 

5,789 00 

"'97600 
9.226 16 
1,875 00 

m :i5 

400 00 
750 00 
I,:i25 00 
3,548 45 
5,58;^ 55 
2,-208 00 
11,940 97 
1,710 00 
4,568 84 
3,661 00 
3, 126 88 



1,:»0 00 

8,612 60 

3,276 71 

2,598 35 

500 00 

885 36 

3,097 61 

755 00 

6,184 89 

3,095 34 

1;200 00 

7,700 00 

2,073 38 

12,017 43 

1,710 00 

10,578 72 

3,883 13 

3,010 00 

1,403 20 

3,650 00 

3,308 00 

VCKK)43 



Total amount 
of district 
tax le\T. 



\ 



$97,825 2S 
13,283 44 
2S,932 59 
22,003 56 
16,455 57 
88,722 95 
8,396 91 

44.482 54 
32,308 41 
96,188 27 
68,644 OH 
21,522 40 
22,401 67 
36,036 i:{ 
51,354 00 

985,443 64 

20.483 90 
17,526 59 
7:1, 746 42 
37, .351 .^ 
.33,927 81 
44,226 59 
51,602 13 
11,188 69 
23,366 do 
29.491 9:^ 
29,379 36 
12,947 73 
64,665 32 
19,557 39 
.57,376 .53 
43,977 30 
1.5,100 42 
67,03:^ 13 

7.411 60 
36,510 47 
79,813 82 
75,698 02 
37,304 94 
16,559 88 
19,320 12 
33,013 79 
37,891 34 

8,515 42 
97,646 76 
48,148 08 
22,389 86 
77,624 60 
38,011 19 
161,424 4:^ 
16,235 00 
66,061 19 
86,504 .52 
73,068 34 

71.484 18 
.59, 118 12 
89,559 .34 
31,266 79 
'^^%42 43 
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TABLE X-CmUinued, 



Counties. 



.c 

nougb . 
nry . .. 
an 

rd 

>r 

yG . • • . , 
fomery 

m 

lie 



ki 

im 

)lpb... 

md 

Island 



imon 
ier . 



lair.... 
enson. 
irell.... 

1 

llion . . 
8h.... 

5n 

inert on . 
e 



jslde 



imson. 

ebago 

ford.. 



Amount bor- 
rowed for 
buildingr pur- 
poses. 



$400 00 
250 00 



Amount of 
district tax 
levy for sup- 
port of 
scbooln. 



)tal, 



0,158 00 



I, TZi le 

1,560 00 

5, 800 00 

700 00 

200 00 

34,350 00 

3,500 00 

»aooo 

1,600 00 

3,200 00 

475 00 



4,400 00 
300 00 
12,898 Sii 
ttOO 00 
300 00 
600 00 

3,:i21 60 
662 00 

1,191 25 

1,157 00 



1,950 00 

1,3«0 00 

12,775 98 



3,973 00 
1,400 00 
1, 150 00 
2,000 00 
580 00 



900 00 
2,987 00 



Amount of 
district tax i 
levy for bulld-| Total amount 
ingr and re- of district 



$11,460 
55,105 
44,008 

137,885 
33,695 
43,318 
19,419 
40,184 
48,184 
27,628 
75,160 

101,340 
21,838 
37,307 
45,828 
10,727 
11,859 
12,299 

:j2a82 

20,139 

79, ia5 

14,423 
108, 142 
21,436 
18,347 
52,423 
:J4,063 
132,541 
51,777 
68,957 
20,836 
75,534 
9,576 
53, 78:1 
20,029 
21,484 
27,039 
72,670 
93,481 
13.465 
35,934 
42, 189 



pairs, furni- 
ture and 
apparatus. 



tax levy 



18 
04 
35 
36 
45 
21 
15 
46 
04 

11 ; 

63 I 

34 ' 

12 

19 

30 

72 

61 

70 

34 , 

72 I 

00 I 

03 I 

92 

02 

31 

;34 

78 

2:3 

10 
44 

:i2 : 

52 i 

27 ' 
76 

17 1 

08 1 

02 : 
25 

17 , 

91 I 
54 
83 



1,141 09 
6,825 00 
1,762 92 
3,686 65 
10,521 67 
7,690 00 
2,330 95 
775 00 
2,273 00 



$858 00 


3,589 96 


75 00 


3,675 66 


700 00 


1,245 00 


3,166 35 


8,417 61 


2,840 00 


1, 182 34 


5,490 00 


3,863 00 


674 58 


460 00 


7,375 00 


712 40 


125 00 


50 00 


6,734 28 


400 00 


11,000 (K) 


l,4i38 65 


1,480 00 


1,458 60 


3,467 00 


1,447 00 


810 00 


2,550 00 


6,819 38 


1,024 29 


676 00 


4,843 00 



$295,274 85 $6,038,949 73 ! $506,328 92 



$13,318 18 
58,695 00 
44,083 04 

131,660 91 
34,396 46 
44,663 21 
22,685 60 
48,601 97 
61,034 04 
28,810 45 
80,&50 63 

105,203 34 
22,613 70 
37,767 19 
53,103 30 
11,440 12 
11,984 61 
13,349 70 
38,916 63 
20,639 73 
90,105 00 
16,861 68 

109,632 92 
23,894 63 
31,814 31 
53,870 34 
34,873 78 

i:J6,091 33 
67,596 48 
69,981 73 
21,411 32 
80,377 52 
9,576 27 
64,934 85 
26,854 17 
2:1,247 00 
:K),726 67 
83, 191 93 

101,171 17 
16,796 86 
36,709 64 
46,443 83 



$6,644,375 66 
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Table XII — Visitation by Counties, 



1 

1 

Counties. 


No. of differ- 
ent schools 
visited durintr 
year. 


No. schools ! 
visited more i 
t han once 
during year. 


No., of schools 

not visited 

at all. 


Averatre No. 

of hours 

spent at each 

school. 




<5 


10 


108 


3.5 


f« 


\ 


f. . .. 


' 








30 




52 


2.4 










, 

60 


4 


120 


2.5 








4i> 

314 

185 

15 

10 

76 

5 

60 

\ 


3 

5 

36 
10 


79 


2 




4 


n , 


1.7 




8 


4 




4 




1 
10 

1 

1 


90 

1 

117 

150 

88 

80 


5 




4 
6 




3.5 
1 


nd 


^ 


1 








1 










30 
52 
35 

'I 

90 
3 




70 


4 


' 


95 1 4 




5 

4 ' 

38 


33 

66 

110 


3.5 




3 


"* 


4 

3 




55 


6 










■ * 






53 






>•••••>•• •• •• 






73 


3 


18 


3 








30 


3 




4.5 








n 


74 


* 50 


6 


2.5 




























90 


4 


10 


4 








68 

80 

1 


36 
9 




2.5 




46 
53 


5.6 












k 


146 

4 

103 ' 

60 

360 


10 




3 




73 

138 

61 

40 


2.5 




3 




3 
35 


3 

2.5 


















306 
63 


9 

O 


45 

58 


2.5 




2.6 














81 
30 


i" 


50 

88 

108 

1 

36 


3 




4 




94 


40 


8 






rh 


9 




^ \ *^ 
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rWELPTH BlENfJIAL REPORT Of Tttfi 



TABr^ Xll— Continued. 



Counties. 


i 1 
No. of differ- No. schools 
ent schools visited more 
visited during than once 
year during year 


No. of schools 

not visited 

at all. 


Average No. 

of hours 

spent at eaeb 

school 


McHenry 

McLean 


« 

25 


•> 
4 


144 


3 


Menard 






Mercer 




1 




Monroe 


Hi 




60 




2 


Montiromery 




1 


Morgan 


31 






81 




! 25 


Monitrie 






! 


( }irle 


KW 

1 W 

;j 

70 











2 


Peoria 

Perry 

Piatt 

Pike 


. _ ^ . 


:j7 

' 21 ' 


4 
61 




2 
3 
4 


Poi)e 


i •• 

■ ■•••■.•..••••a •■ ... 1 








Pulaski 

Putnam 

Randolph 

Richland 


10 

:m 

24 




'3' 

22 

1 


31 

75"" 
82 


3 

25 

4 

4 


Rock Island 








Saline 


1 




Sangamon 


1 i:J2 




18 


50 


3 


Scott 






Shelby 

Stark 


.'.'.'.'.'.'.' 65'"' 




. ... 

7 


25" 


3 "■' 


Stephenson 


127 
40 








35 


Union 


80 


25 










.Wabash 


:» 




H 




17 


6 


Washington 


32 


4 


55 


25 


White 




89 










Will 

Winnebago 

W(K>df ord 


153 

30 

2« 


t 
o 

3 


,. 

54 
56 

87 


2 

25 

5 












Totals 


3,«J5 


5«l 


3,223 


3.2 
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ABLE XIII — Official sermces of Connty Siipenntendents. 



i 


No. days 
spent in 
school vis- 
tation du- 
ring? the 
year. 


No. days 
spent in 
examina- 
tions. 


No. days 

spent in 

institute 

work . 


1 

No. days No. days 
spent in spent in '• 
office ^ other i 
work . I official 
duties. 


Whole 
No. days 
official 
service 
render- 
ed. 

i 


No. of 
public 
address- 
es deliv- 
ered. 




100 


30 

26 

25 

7 

52 
40 


20 


40 
20 
25 
35 
19 


15 i 


1 

215 

66 

51 

67 

75 
106 


10 




1 
4 






8 


13 

4 

26 


1 




40 




30 












18 

;» 

16fl 

m5 

15 

10 

54 

5 

45 

6 

4 


110 
'^\ 
30 
50 
37 

;J5 

54 
57 
18 

60 
25 
55 


12 ; 

15 

25 ! 
10 
12 
30 

4 
10 
10 

6 

6 
30 


55 
72 
45 
50 
40 
40 
52 
52 
92 
10 
25 
40 
25 


4 
2 
3 
10 
4 


125 
237 
275 
260 
121 
117 
141 
148 
208 

50 
113 

99 
100 


8 


. • • • • • • 

• • • • • • • 


3 




8 


d".'.".;** 


27 
4 

10 

20 
4 

20 


17 
2 
2 

12 














15 
55 

18 

17 

6 

90 


50 
56 
15 
40 
60 
39 
14 
75 
8 

25 
34 








65 
232 






22 

3 

10 

20 

a5 

9 


99 

. 11 

44 

39 

48 
10 
50 
i 52 
55 
8 


• • • • • • ■ 

3 






50 
111 


2 

8 




23 

5 

12 

6 

52 


125 
2:i5 










38 


3 






125 2 


• • • • 


10 


64 

80 
112 

60 
180 

42 
169 
219 
120 

98 
160 


8 




40 


24 


• • • • • • • 




15 


m 

12 
40 
67 
16 
67 
12 


4 
12 

4 

55 
20 

4 
14 


98 
30 
50 
82 
70 
25 
150 


7 




75 






" 15 

14 

2 

10 






90 


io" 




112 

89 

1 


44 
31 
21 


• • •• 4 

10 
2 




40 • 
10 


200 

170 
24 
54 

Wi 
65 

233 

no 

285 
75 
211 
249 
256 
119 
120 
200 
100 
41 
281 






m 










7 
41 
13 
92 
10 
50 
30 

i 22 

88 

150 

i 45 
20 

:i6 

i ;)0 

40 
103 


15 






74 

2 

52 

20 

150 


32" 

29 
60 
50 
45 
20 
162 
46 
44 
50 
70 
50 
27 
27 
12 
70 

1 M 


28 
19 
17 
20 
30 






4 

12 
10 
10 
25 
27 


8 " 




2 


■ ••••■• • 


1 










1 


la*} 

32 


12 
10 
36 

20 
21 
19 

:« 

5 
4 
5 






20 












i" 

7 

1 

20 






90 
15 














111 






\ « 


\:.,\. 


rt 


/ 


1 wv.« . .». 


/ 


»\.;: 
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Twelfth biennial report op t^b 



TABLE Xlll-CorUimied. 



('oiinties 



McLean 

Menard 

Mercer 

Monroe 

Montgromery. 

Morfran 

Moultrie 

ORle 

Peoria 

Perry 

Piatt 

Pike 

Pope 

Pulaski 

Putnam 

Randolph ... 
Richland 
Rock iHland 

Saline 

Sangramon . . . 
Schuyler — , 

Scott 

Shelby 

Stark 

St Clair 

Stephenson . . 

Tazewell 

Union 

Vermilion... 

Wabash 

Warren 

Washingrton . 

Wayne 

White 
Whiteside .. 

Will 

Williamson . . 
Winnobaifo . . 
Woodford . . . 



I No. days 
I spent in 
scnbol vis- 
itation du- 
I rinjr the 
! year. 
I 



15 



No. days 
spent in 
ejrami na- 
tions. 



100 



1(5 



50 

»1 

A 

91 



8 

:)2 

25 



150 



37 



03 
24 



16 



25 



53 
33 

a-) 



45 
60 
25 
10 
12 

:w 

18 
65 
5» 

:w 

10 
105 



24 
21 
46 

:)0 

60 
18 
60 

48 

:J5 

81 
52 
47 
40 
10 

48 
18 
31 
12 
26 
45 
52 
73 
12 
18 



No. days 

spent in 

institute 

work. 



No. days 

spent in 

office 

work. 



Whole 
No. days No. days 
spent in official 



15 
30 
21 

(> 



28 I 
25 I 

10 i 

10 ' 

5 I 
.> ' 
6 

6 i 



3 

1 '* 




9 
4 


1 

1 

1 ...... 


i8" 


' 25 

o' 

1 <• 








»> 



10 
5 



178 
37 
75 
IB 

.56 
40 

102 
58 
28 
<iO 
50 

105 

49 

6 

50 



other 

official 

duties. 



60 



18 

I 

8' 
13 



40 
25 
60 
20 
15 



105 

46 

3 

:{5 




service 
render- 
ed. 



313 
127 
100 
128 

64 
156 

65 
253 
222 

92 
171 
175 
110 
116 

65 
i:}0 

32 
100 

50 

im 

76 

50 

ttl 

202 

as 
im 

109 



No. of 
public 
address- 
es deliv- 
ered. 



23 I, 
15 I 
82 ! 
52 ' 
74 
8 
44 
117 
50 
65 



2 I 
4 • 



12 



I 



2 
12 
25 
10 



51 
119 
101 
100 

.53 
100 
2.55 
130 
133 



Totals. 



2,842 



3,789 



1,173 



4,380 



r58 



12,942 



:u 



6 
12 



3 



S 

'3' 
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'able XIV. — Compensdtioji of Ccninty Stiperhitendentii. 





Amount, 




received a8 




per (Hem for 


'S, 


services . 




$800 00 




160 00 




304 00 




160 00 





300 00 




912 00 




222 00 




500 00 


. • • • • • • 


722 00 


• •••••> 


900 00 




900 00 




400 00 





360 00 





400 00 




552 00 




172 00 


d 


552 50 





240 00 




400 00 




400 00 




150 00 




928 00 




200 00 




444 00 




500 00 




600 00 




24 00 




400 00 




258 00 




320 00 




448 00 




240 00 




720 00 




168 00 




500 00 




400 00 


• •••••• 


416 00 


• • • • • ■ 


220 00 




800 00 




240 00 


• • • • 


600 00 




680 00 




84 00 




216 00 




400 00 


. • .••■•• 


225 00 


t ■ • . • . ■ 


862 00 




4«)00 




HOO 00 




300 00 


• •••••■ 


500 00 




800 00 




;«x) 00 




208 0() 



Amount 
recjcived as 
commission' 
<m moneys ' 
distributed | 
to town- , 

ships i 



Amount Amount 
received as received as 



800 (M) 
4(K) 00 
272 00 
im 00 



$400 00 

m 48 

VM 13 

109 83 

107 90 
285 00 

6 50 
150 47 

101 00 

"iii 66" 

180 00 
147 00 

138 97 
220 55 

2,592 26 
131 47 
111 47 
186 24 

139 94 
118 02 
130 00 
185 74 

74 34 
i;^ 37 

172 00 
81 50 

122 50 
325 50 

102 84 
177 68 

123 00 
160 00 
313 62 

48 25 
lO;^ 57 
290 25 
227 65 

173 16 
104 00 
166 56 

124 62 
266 30 

108 00 
299 70 
212 06 

99 80 
319 17 
166 56 
506 11 

110 00 
216 ',iii 
269 64 
200*42 
2:J4 00 
289 49 
:n 25 

178 m 

141 .'W 
i;j7 50 



commis- 
sions on 
moneys 
loaned . 



commis- 

siims on 

sale of 

school 

lands. 



Amount 
received ' 
from other' 
, sources. ' 



Total com- 
! pensation 
' receive«l 

durinfir 
the year. 



$29 37 



■ •■•■••••• •••'•■•■■•• ••• • 




4 65 
Ki 60 
12 83 


. 







$158 6(V' 


■ • ■••■>••• 


-.., 




1 














33 84 


22 06 




4 39 


14 00 




300 00 






















































20 00 


5 40 






3 00 













8 00 


















4 46 
4 52 










6 72 













' 




40 00 
5 00 


$5 00 


10 00 






;« 00 


















8 88 












• 




• • » • • ■ • • 


20 00 






10 00 






. , 
















525 00 


14 50 












3 65 



















\. 



$1,2(M) 00 
ZUi 48 
:*i7 50 
269 Ki 
407 IH) 
1, 147 00 
2:B 15 
73 1 07 

\m »i 

900 00 
1,071 00 
580 00 
507 00 
572 81 
778 94 
2,90() 26 
303 47 
363 i)7 
426 24 
539 96 
518 02 
280 00 
1,113 74 
274 34 

581 :rr 

692 00 
686 93 
149 50 
725 50 
360 84 
505 68 
571 00 
400 00 
1,038 02 
220 77 
610 29 
690 25 
643 65 
393 16 
959 40 
411 56 

724 62 
978 :» 
182 00 
515 70 
620 94 
324 80 

1,181 17 
606 56 

1,326 11 
420 00 

716 iia 

1,069 64 

725 42 
548 50 
497 49 

1,174 90 
578 86 
Wi ?«» 
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TWELFTH BIENNIAL REPORT OF THB 



TABLE XIV -Continued. 



Counties. 



amount 
Amount : reoeivpd as 
recelvecl as i commission 
per diem fori on moneys 
services. distributed 
to town- 
ships. 



Massac 

McDonouffii 

McHenry 

McLean 

Menard 

Mender 

Monroe 

Monljfomerj' 
Morpran ... 

Moultrie 

Offle 

Peoria 

Perr>' 

Piatt 

Pike 

Pope 

Pulaski 

Putnam 

Kandolpb . . . 
Ricbland 
R<K7k Island 

Saline 

Sanframon . . 

Schuyler 

Scott 

Shelby 

Stark 

St Clair... 
Stephenson . 

Tazewell 

Union 

Vermilion . . 
Wabash.... 

Warren 

Washingrton 

Wayne 

White 

Whiteside . . 

Will 

Williamson . 
Winnebago . 
Woodford . . . 

Totals... 



225 no 

2fM) ()0 

1,2.52 0(1 

4(N) (N) 

400 00 

Hrz m 

240 00 

K24 00 

2«2 00 

1,012 00 

88» m 

1.50 00 
ftK4 (R) 
700 (N) 
440 00 
400 (K) 
174 00 

:)oo 00 

.500 (N) 
400 00 
200 00 
1, lft5 00 
140 (N) 
200 0(» 
364 (H) 
KOO 00 
.•J72 00 
544 (N) 
4:)0 00 
240 00 

mi 00 

lAOOO 
400 00 
200 00 
400 00 
150 00 
400 00 
1,000 00 
240 00 
.512 00 
240 00 



144, mci .50 



♦44 
223 
185 
449 
101 

i«:} 

112 
220 
233 
103 
226 
402 
128 
300 
265 
114 

t:^ 

a5 
IKJ 
115 
243 
140 
364 
144 

86 
22J) 

«0 
42« 
280 
239 
153 
274 

a 
188 
154 

183 

■1 »»»*^ 
1 1 « 

349 
177 
267 



Amount 
received as 
commis- 
sions on 
moneys 
loaned . 



22 ! 

00 

88 

:)2 
4:} I 

79 i 

25 ! 
70 1 

26 ! 

80 ! 

15 : 

07 I 
00 i 
00 , 

68 : 

411 

43 ! 

61 . 

00 

06 

12 

71 

79 

33 

29 

74 

90 

27 

32 

60 

70 

59 

90 

40 

17 

64 

69 

11 

42 



♦21,075 17 



Amount 


I 1 

iTotal com- 


received as 


1 Amount i pensation 


commis- 


received j received 


sions on 


from other durinfr 


sale of 


sources. : the year. 


school ' 




lands. 





♦8 10 



5 48 



7 00 I 



2 00 



3 46 



2 00 



14 62 

19 82 



33 75 



61 00 



48 42 ' 



♦6 00 
. . /. . . 



50 00 



43 00 



f 1 (N) 



♦.531 45 



$(t (N) 



1 45 

ioo 66' 



$1,258 40 



$204 
4.56 
445 

1,701 
501 
569 
614 
460 
863 
365 

1,245 

1,340 
278 
884 
967 
.554 
473 

483 
658 
643 
:i40 
1,52& 
284 
286 
.593 
890 
803 
824 

407 
678 
237 
588 
354 
583 
362 
62S 
^50 
418 
827 
240 



MM 

lu 

KS 
32 
4.3 
27 

70 
22 

i 

W 
15 
07 
00 
00 

68 
86 
43 
61 



00 i 

06 

12 

71 

79 

33 

29 

74 

90 

27 

Re 

42 

70 
5» 
90 
40 
37 
64 
30 
11 
84 
00 



$67,564.53 
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Table XV. — Teachers' Institutes. 



ities. 


No. 
teach- 
ers* in- 
stitutes 
held by 
county 
superin- 
tendent. 


No. 
teach- 
No. days ers* in- 
contin- stitutcs 
uance. held by 
other 
persons. 


No. days 
contin- 
uance. 


No. 
teach- 
ers at- 
tending . 


No. 
teach- 
ers' 
Number meetings 
public held in 
lectures, county 
(district 
or town- 
ship.) 


Am't 
appro- 
priated 

by 
county . 
for 
insti- 
tutes. 




. 2 

1 


21 

20 


1 


30 


84 
12 


10 


- 
10 




Br 
















1 
1 

m 


13 

4 

26 






60 

15 

350 


1 f 20 


2,500 
















9 




5,000 


•***■*• * 












2 
1 
5 
1 
2 
1 
1 
2 
10 
2 

3" 


2 

15 

20 

5 

a5 

4 
10 
10 

06 
24' 


10 


10 


200 
13 
240 
150 

45 

62 

45, 

25 
150 

94 

34 
180 


9" 










5 




firn 

» 


12 


12 


.... ^^. 
3 


25 

10 

12 

3 


. • • • • • • 


• • • • • • 






5 

4 

57 






1 

4 

2 
1 


160 " 

55 
20 


17 


5.200 






i 


6 

8* 






and — 


2" 










• • • • 


■ • • • • • 


3 

• ••• •••• 

2 


32 
24* 


50 

i25 

35 

100 
20 

109 
40 . 








3* 

2 


• > • • • « • 

12 

i * 

4 

12 

1 






• 






1 " 

6 

1 
2 

1 


3 
16 
20 
25 

9 




m 


3 


6 






1 












I 


2 


4 






• • • • • • ■ 




2 


io 






45 


8 




• 














3 


21 






110 






1,000 


a 










b •« ••>••«• 


1 
10 

3 
18 

1 

1 
10 


4 
12 

6 
54 
20 

4 
20 

• • • • • • 






100 
23 
50 

a50 
42 
78 

100 




3 








7 
3 

2* 

3 
10 




















55 
10 






















4 



10 


5 




I 












1 

1 


11 
2 






159 


2 


28 

1 


13,000 
















2 






10 
6 

16 
2 

1 


28 
20 
. 37 
20 
20 


• • • • • • • 




179 
64 

250 
61 

200 








10,000 




• • •••••• 




12 
2 
5 






1 

8 




•••••• • •• 

!e 


10 

i' 


12 
30 


10,000 




■ •••• ••■ 

228 

3:{ 

132 

89 

56 

120 

43 

54 


2 

1 


4" 




on 


i 
1 

13 

// 


12 
10 
34 
30 
20 
21 


• • • • * 




1" 


18" 






12 




U ••••■ ••• 








1 .»..-«.. 


\ 


\ vm 








\ 


\ ^ 


■:::.::::::l 


19 
25 1 








A ... x:::::::. 






\;.v;:;;. 


:\-'"\i 


i \ 
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TWELFTH BTENKIAL REPOttT OF TH« 



Table XW— Continued. 



(?OUIltif»8. 



Massac 

McDonouffh . 

McHenry 

McLean 

Menard 

Mercer 

Monroe 

Montjfomery. 

Morg'an 

Moultrie 

0«rle 

Peoria 

Perry 

Piatt 

Pike 

Pope 

Pulaski 

Putnam 

Kandolph... 

Ricbland 

Rock Island. 

Saline 

Sangamon . . . 

Schuyler 

Scott 

Shelby 

Stark 

St. Clair 

8tephens(m . . 

Tazewell 

Union 

Vermilion... 

Wabash 

Warren 

Washingrton , 

Wayne 

White 

Whiteside... 

Will 

Williamson . . 
Winnebago . , 
Woodford.... 

Totals 



j No. : 

I teach- 
ers* in- No. days 
stitutes ccmtin- 
held by uance. 

! county 
superin- 

! tendent. 



1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 



U 
1 
3 
« 
1 
1 
1 
1 
I 
5 
1 
1 

.... 

I 



1 

4 

i' 



1 
1 
1 

226 



5 
15 

21 



28 
25 
20 

20 
10 
:» 

;> 

« 

10 

20 

ii 

30 



4 
18 

25" 



20 

io' 

5 
15 



No. 
teach- 
ers* in- 
stitutes 
held by 
other 
persons. 



No. days No. 
contin- teach- 



Nuraber 



No. 
teach- 
ers' 
meetings 



uanc(> . 



12 



» 



2 I 

I 

3* 1 



3 



10 



ers at- lectures, 
tending 



public ! held in 



3 
13 



9 



' * "2' ' 8 

< 1 « 

1 


1 

'.y.'.'.".'.'..\ io" 

3 « 





22 
21' 

60 



10 



44 
150 
100 
182 

43 
150 

60 

60 



1,183 



116 



62:{ 



30 
124 

150 
78 
122 
100 
49 
30 
75 
70 
76 

"36' 
35 
40 

"88* 



150 
100 



120 



200 

25* 

206 



7,491 



2 
34 
•5 

3 
10 



3 

1 



3 

"4" 
4 
6 



3 

'5* 
3 



12 

3 
3 
5 



373 i 



4 

»> 

#w 

1 

8 
4 
.5 



20 
4 
3 

io* 
"io* 



A 
pri 

CO 



county 

(district 1 

or town- ir 

ship.) tu 



13 



•> ' 



8 



391 I 
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AHLK XV^I — Town.^hi}}}^^ whole and fractrnvnl^ orgiuilzed (irul 

1 en or gain zed. 



•unties. 


No. whole 
townships 
or^raniKcd. 


No. whole 

townships 

unorjran - 

ized . 


Total No. 

of whole 

townships. 


No. frac- 
tional 
townships 
orj^anized. 


No. frac- 
tional 
■ townships 
j unorgran- 
ized . 


Total No. 
fractional 
townships. 


i 


Z\ 
6 
9 




21 
6 
9 


3 
4 
5 


1 


a 


idcr 






4 






5 












( 

24 




7 
24 


3 

1 




a 


u 




1 


in 




. 




1 


10 

i 

24 

16 

12 

11 

14 

8 

25 

9 

8 

18 

17 

8 

9 

( 

12 
12 
18 
11 
11 
26 

8 

12 
12 

9 
16 

1 

8 
20 

;3o 

14 
lo 
16 
10 

8 

9 
15 
16 

9 
20 

8 
:t2 

»*• 
4 

18 

27 

la 

12 
24 
16 
16 
8 
15 




10 

^ 
24 
16 
12 
11 
14 

8 
25 

9 

8 
18 
11 

8 

9 

p» 

I 
12 
12 
18 
11 
11 
26 

8 
12 
12 

9 
16 

1 

8 
20 

ao 

14 

15 i 

16 

10 

8 
9 

15 ; 

16 1 
9 1 

20 

« 1 

:i2 

7 

18 
27 
13 
12 
24 
16 
16 

8 

15 
o 


4 

8 

12 

8 

i 

5 

1 

11 

7 
9 
6 




4 
8 








laigrn 

ian 


} 


I • • . 


12 






1 






fi 


n 




••••• ••■•• 


1 






11 








7 


ird 

;riand 


i"" 


9 

7 




•••■•• ••■« 




t 


3 




•A 


IS 




re 




1 
19 

3 

4 
5 

1 




1 


ds 


a • • ■ a • « 




19 
3 


lam 


• 




J} 


e 


••••• •••• 


4 




5 


lin 






1 


I 








In 




3 
5 




;} 


B 




4 


i) 


y 






ton 




6 
8 
8 
5 
4 
6 
6 
5 




H 


ck ...: .... 




H 


1 






H 


rson 




1 


6 
4 






(t 


►n 




H 








5 


•on 










3 
16 




a 


iess 


• •••• ■■■■••■ 


16 




• ••• • ••■•••• 








.11 


8 

• 


• • • • • • • • 


8 














8 




H 










nee 


8 
4 
3 
9 
9 




8 






4 


ston 






a 




• ■••• ••••■ 


n 






» 


pin 

)n 










8 




8 










lU 


4 




4 










3 , 






v::;:::;:;:: 
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TWELFTH BIBNNIAL REPORT OF THE 



Tablk XV I -Continued. 



Counties, 



McDonougb . 
McHenry ... . 

McLean 

Menard 

Mercer 

Monroe 

Montgomery 

Morgan 

Moultrie 

Ogle 

Peoria 

Perry 

Piatt 

Pike 

Pope 

Pulaski 

Putnam 

Randolph 

Richland 

Rock Island. 

Saline 

Sangamon ... 

Schuyler 

Scott 

Shelby 

Stark 

St. Clair 

Scephenson.. 

Tazewell 

Union 

Vermilion . . . 

Wabash 

Warren 

Washington . 

Wayne 

White 

Whiteside.... 

Will 

Williamson . 
Winnebago . . 
Woodford 



No. whole 

townships 

organized. 



19 
IB 
28 

5 
14 

5 
16 
13 

8 
18 
13 
12 
10 
22 

6 

1 

2 
11 

6 

7 

9 
17 

8 

5 
16 

8 
11 

9 
11 

9 
22 

2 
15 
15 
15 

9 
16 
23 
12 

5 
15 



No. whole 
townships 
unorgan- 
ized. 



Total No. 

of whole 

townships. 



Total.... 



1,274 



19 
16 
28 

5 
14 

5 
16 
13 

8 
18 
13 
12 
10 
22 

6 

1 
»> 

11 

6 

7 

9 

17 

8 

5 

16 

8 

11 

9 

11 

9 

" 22 

2 

15 

15 

15 

9 

16 

23 

12 

5 

15 

1,274 



No. frac- 
tional 
townships 
organizecL 



No. frac- 
tional 
townships 
unorgan- 
ized. 



1 
4 

9 
1 

9 
6 
6 
3 

7 

7 



Total No 
fraction- 
al town- 
ships. 



3 

2 



4 
4 
9 
3 
9 

6 
3 

PW 

t 

t 



6 

4 
8 
7 




6 
4 

8 

1 


6 




6 


10 
13 




10 
13 


17 




17 


3 
17 




3 
17 


7 
4 




7 
4 


11 




* 11 








10 

8 

11 

4 


•••••• ■« 


10 
8 

11 
4 


< 

10 


i '" 


( 
11 


3 




3 


10 




10 


11 




11 


6 
2 




6 
2 








11 
2 




11 

2 








543 


12 


555 
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CV^II. — tShowbtg the nfimber of Nornufl School Pupils Trenching 

in the State. 



Counties. 


No. of 

teachers in 

the county, 

graduates 

of the state 

normal 
university. 


No. of 
teachers 
in the 
county who 
have attend- 
ed either 
normal 
school less 
than three 
years 


No. of 
pupils in 
the state 

normal 

university 

from 

county. 


• 
















, 










1 


X 


3 




1 '.\ 


4 






4 

8 

18 

5 


2 




, 


8 




4 


14 


I 






• • 


5 


15 

8 


5 






5 






3 






2 












2 




d 








.••• ••••...••.!.... .*.....«.. 


3 










7 


' ' 3 ■ 


• 


1 






- 


1 
2S 






io 






j.\» ""- 


2 






4 

1 






2 


2 




3 










'3 




30 


17 




















2 

4 

(5 

12 

8 

4 

10 

15 


1 




1 

'%" 






7 




4 






34 












10 










3 


is ' 

6 
6 


8 
4 




4 


3 






2 

8 
8 

20 
4 
3 

30 


1 






4 






4 




5 


15 










2 




6 
6 
3 


16 




9 




12 
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i;: 



Tablk XVn—Oantinued. 



Counties. 



No. of 

teachers in 

the county, 

I graduates i 

of the statei 

normal 
i university. I 



No. of 
teachers 
in the 
county who 
have attend- 
ed either 
normal 
school less 
than three 
years. 



No. of 
pupils in 
the state 

normal 

university 

from 

county. 



MadlKon 

Maritm . ... 
Marshall. ... 

Mason 

Massac 
McDonouj^h 
McHenry ... 
McLef 



?an 



Menard ... 

Mercer 

Monroe 

Montjfomery. 

Morgan 

Moultrie 

Ogle 

Peoria 

Perry 

Piatt...... .... 

Pike 



1 



5 



o 



n 
»> 

5 
.5 



I 

8 
« 
6 

• • 

10 



n 



•» 



5 



3 



:} 



8 

6 
15 



2 

8 



Pope 

Pulaski 

Putnam 

Randolph. .. 

Richland 

Rock Island 

Saline 

Sangamon 

Schuyler 

Scott 

Shelby 

Stark 

St. CJair.... 
Stephenson. 

Tazewell 

Union 

Vermilion... 

Wabash 

Warren 

Washington 

Wayne 

White 

Whiteside... 

Will 

Williamson. 
Winnebago . 
Woodford... 



Total, 



1 

1 
1 



6 



« 
1 



9 



143 



11 
5 

8 

2 

12 
•> 

2 

12 
6 
9 



35 



1 
4 



7 

5 

12 



42 



574 



2 
5 
6 



2 
2 



10 



3 
2 

3 



300 



I 


.1 






» 


X 


4 




1 
1 . 1 ■ 


1 






I. 


;; 






:•! 


It;. 




»', 


\< 






>l 


» 


*-I 
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K XVIII — Showing antimut of Cou)ity fund and Interest thereon 



Amount iu- 
Amount of terest re- 



Counties. 


principal of 

county 

fund. 


ceived on 

county 

fund. 


i, 






idcr .... 


•$199 22 
8,448 42 


$12 00 
813 45 








• •••••- •••■ 


1 




n 


6,069 74 
15,000 00 

2,401 55 
11,576 40 


589 64 

140 00 

68 07 

226 33 






taifrn 


an 






657 66' 

753 4;j 

1,200 :% 

1,349 38 

3,534 79 


60 nn 




75 35 
96 28 


1 




136 IK 




110 45 


>rd .... 


•rland 






t) 






t 

18 


5,962 78 


339 51 


:e 












ds 


758 70 


75 87 


lam 


e 


2,433 00 


243 00 




lin 


854 80 

506 00 

867 00 

1,625 00 


25 on 




10 00 

86 70 

160 00 


n 


> 


Y 


on ' 




(ik 

i. 


2,352 00 
800 40 

477 00 


254 :s} 
85 55 
43 95 


rson 






is 


953 95 


60 00 


n 




1,047 85 
920 90 


18 00 


on 


35 00 






iess .■ . . . 


10,218 04 


783 14 


>n 










kee 






U 








508 00 

953 37 

1,600 00 

2,650 32 


51 15 




12 33 


•> ... 


160 00 


ice 


272 25 


ston 














i5,934 40 * 


571 74 


pin 




•n 






I 


1,300 00 


130 00 


dl 










k 


^•••« ** 


V 



oufirh 
ry... 



V m'M^ \ Ha 



\fe 
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Table XVlil— Contiimed. 





Counties. 


Amount of 

principal of 

county 

fund. 


Amo 
tere 
ceiv 

COl 

fi 


McLean 


i 


VIenard 


$4,650 22 


Mercer 


2,168 00 


Monroe 




112 00 ■ 


MontfiToniery 




617 93 ■ 


Morgan 




Moiutrie 






Oirle 


6,052 26 




Peoria 




Perry 




4,098 51 
8,251 75 




Piatt : .... 






Pike 




Pope 


> 






Pulaski 


81 00 
4,009 00 




Putnam 




Randolph 




Richland 






Rock Island 






Saline 


6,666 00 

2,407 83 




Saniranion 




Schuyler 






Scott 








Shelby 






Stark 


376 76 
1,326 00 




St. Clair 






Stephenson 






Tazewell 




666 25 

931 00 

6,150 00 




Union 










Wabash .- 




Warren 




880 58 

391 29 

739 46 

11,414 80 




Washingrton 

W ayne 






White 












Will 




1,276 00 
2,175 25 
5,980 06 




WiUiamson 






Winnebago 






Woodford 














$175,361 00 


$1( 
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Table XIX — IShmciny the nmnher of children between twelce (tnd 
ticenty-orte years of uije unable to read and write. 



Counties. 



Adams 

Alexander 

Bond 

Boone . . . x. 

Brown 

Bureau 

Calhoun 

Carroll 

Cass 

Champalgrn 

Ctiristian 

Clark 

Clay 

CUnton 

Coles 

Cook 

Crawford 

Cumberland 

DeKalb 

DeWltt 

Doufirlas 

DuPagre 

Edsrar 

Bd wards 

Efiinfirbam 

Fayette.'. 

Ford 

Franklin. ^ 

Fulton 

Oallatin 

Qreene 

Grundy 

Hamilton 

Hancock 

Hardin 

Henderson 

fienry ....... .... 

Iroquois 

Jackson 

Jasper ?. 

Jeiierson 

Jersey 

JoDaviess 

Johnson 

Kane 

Kankakee 

Kendall 

Knox 

Lake 

LaSaUe 

liawrence 

Lee 

Livingston 

Logran 

Macon 

Macoupin .... 

Madison 

Marion 

Marshall 

Mason , 

Massac 

McDonough 

McHenry 

McLean 



Males . 



22 

4fl 

10 

2 

6 

30 

7 

2 

8 

17 

20 

34 

9 

11 

156 

22 

U4 

1 

12 
5 
7 

23 
5 
10 
16 
.12 
.55 
27 
80 
34 

73 
18 
17 

6 

5 
59 
66 
24 
28 
20 
18 
67 

7 
26 

3 
12 

;« 

13 
4 
1 
6 

10 
9 

16 
21 
11 

9 
46 
20 

3 
44 



Females . 



77 
63 

^ 

2 
10 

4 
18 

1 



4 

17 

16 

26 

6 

9 

115 

14 

66 

> • • • ■ 

11 

3 

13 

13 

1 

p* 

4 

16 

8 

46 

18 

52 

20 

2 

81 

14 

23 

1 

1 

45 

17 

21 

33 

18 

8 

54 

12 

21 



10 

31 

15 

5 

4 

6 

3 

5 

19 

6 

9 



5 
35 
16 

1 
23 



Total 



\ 



39 
112 

16 
4 

16 

11 

48 
8 
2 

12 

% 

60 
15 
20 

271 
36 

130 

1 

23 

8 

20 

:)6 

6 
17 
32 
20 

101 
45 

132 

54 

9 

154 

33 

40 

7 

• 

104 
83 
45 
61 
38 
26 

121 

19 

47 

3 

22 

28 
9 
5 
12 
13 
14 
53 
22 
30 
11 
14 
81 
36 
4 
«\ 
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TABLE XlX-CmUinued. 



Counties. 



Menard 

Mercer 

Monroe 

Montgromery . 

Morsran 

Moultrie 

Ogle. 



Peoria. 

Perry 

Piatt 

Pike 

Pope 

Pulaski 

Putnam 

Randolph — 

Richland 

Roc^k Island. 

8alinc 

Hansramon ... 

Schuyler 

Scott 

Shelby 

Stark 

St. Clair.... 
Stephenson . . 

Tazewell 

Union 

Vermilion 

Wabash 

Warren . , — 
Washington . 

Wayne 

White 

Whiteside.... 

WiU 

Williamson . . 
Winnebago . . 
Woodford 

Totals.. . 




12 

4 

71 

](> 



Females. 



1 



3 
12 



15 

7 



42 

40 
on 



40 
10 
5 
«7 
10 



18 




14 


9 


4« 


29 


3 
56 




36 


9 


"7 


13 


12 


101 


67 


52 


.31 


1 

24 


10 


16 


60 


48 


149 


100 


5 




10 


5 


105 


91 


1 




6 


6 


2,618 


1,944 



Total 



o 

S 

12 

36 

8 

20 

"iu 

24 

1 

106 

97 
107 



m 

•w 

138 
26 
25 
23 
75 
3 
92 
16 
25 

168 
8:3 
:« 

4 

40 

lO** 

249 

o 

15 

196 

1 

12 

4,562 
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INDUSTRIAL UNIVERSITY. 



The University during the past biennial period has increased in 
niluence and power for good as never before. Its numbers are aug- 
nented rapidly, and its courso of study in the various departments 
las been extended as rapidly as circumstances have admitted, and the 
necessities of the institution have demanded. The trustees and facul- 
ty have done all within their power to make the work of the Univer- 
■iity more efficient, and to extend its usefulness. The results attained . 
Lixcel those of any other period in the history of the institution, in the 
character and extent of the work done, and in the patronage it has re- 
ceived from the people. 

The last General Assembly liberally and wisely appropriated the 
sura of forty thousand dollars for the erection of a chemical building, 
besides smaller amounts for agricultural experiments, etc. 

The new building erected is among the most complete and conven- 
ient buildings for the purpose for which it is designed in the country, 
and in its arrangements for scientific study there is none that excels 
it. The people of the state may well be proud of the success the 
University has attained, and the reputation achieved in the short time 
it has been in operation. 

Many of the young men and women who have availed themselves 
of the advantages of this new and growing institution of learning, are 
already occupying honorable positions in the various occupations in 
which skilled labor is required. 

Industrial and technical education are demanded more and more 
every 'year by the people, and to a great extent, at least, must be fur- 
nished to the youth of Illinois by this University. 

ATTENDANCE FOR THE YEAR ENDING JUNE 6lh, 1877. 

Gentlemen 296 

Ladies 93 

Total 388 

, NUMBER IN THE SEVERAL CLASSES. 

Preparatory 114 

Freshman 93 

Sophomore 77 

Junior 56 

Senior 42 

Total 382 

ATTENDANCE FOR YEAR ENDING JUNE 5th, 1878. 

Gentlemen 308 

Ladies 96 

Total 404 

NUMBER IN THE SEVERAL CLASSES. 

Preparatory classes 118 

Freshman class lO;^ 

Sophomore class 59 

Junior class 49 

Stmior class 46 

Total •SSVvN 

Special students not matriculated "^Si 
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The last General Assembly, on petition of the alumni of the Uni- 
versity, gave authority by law to the trustees the power of conferring 
upon such students as shall complete the prescribed courses of study, 
appropriate literary and scientific degrees. In accordance with the au- 
thority thus conferred, durihg the commencement exercises held June 
5th, 1878, the following degrees were conferred by the board of trus- 
tees and officers of the University: 

CoOeofe of AgricvXturt. 

Charles I. Hays, B. S. School of Horticulture. Class '73. 
Charles C. Lyford, B. S. School of Agriculture. Class '75. 
Wallace E. Bridgre, B. S. School of Agriculture. Class '78. 
Charles L. Richards, B. 8. School of Afirriculture.^Chiss '78. 

College of Engineering. 

Louis R. Noble, B. S. School of Mechanical Bngineeringr. Class of '76. 

Ellis M. Burr, B. S. School of Mechanical Engrineering. Class '78. 

Wensel Morava, B. S. School of Mechanical Engineering Class '78. 

Alexander C. Swartz, B. S. and C. E. School of Civil Engineering. Class '73. 

Ira O. Baker, B. S. and C. E. School of Civil Engineering. Class '78. 

J. A. Ockerson, B. S. School of Civil Engineering. Class of '73. 

Henry Hanser, B. S. School of Civil Engineering. Class of '78. 

August Ziesing, B. S. School of Mining Engineering. Class of '78. 

Prof. N. Clifford Ricker, B. S. and M. Arch. School of Architecture. Class ot '72 

Chas. H. Blackall, B. S. School of Architecture. Class of '77. 

Joseph C. Llewellin, B. S. School of Architecture. Class of '77. 

Charles K. Ballard, B. S. School of Architecture. Class of '78. 

Samuel A. BuUard, B. S. School of Architecture. Class of '78. 

James A. McLane, B. S School of Architecture. Class of '78. 



CoUege of Natural Science. 



9 



Arthur E. Barnes, B S. School of Chemistry. Class of '75. 

Melville A. Scovell, B. 8. and M. S. School of Chemistry. Class of '75. 

William D. Rudy, B. S. School of Chemistry. Class of '78. 

Charles W. Rolf, B. S. and M. S. School of Natural History. Class of '73. 

John J. Davis, B. S. School of Natural History. Class of '72. 

Henrys. Reynolds, B. S. School of Natural History. Class of '74. 

^oah B. Coffman, B. S. School of Natural History. Class of '78. 

Mahlon O. Weed, B. S. School of Natural History. Class of '78. 

CoUege of Liter alure and Scienu. 

Miss F. Adelia Potter ftfrs. Reynolds), B. L. School of English and Modem Language 
Class of '74. 

Geo, F. Kenower, B. L. School of English and Modern Language. Class of '75. 

Miss Mary C. Steele (Mrs. Ricker), B. L. School of English and Modern Language. 
Class of '75, 

Miss Maggie E. Steward, B. L. School of English and Modem Languages, Class of '75. 

Fernando A. Parsons, B. L. and M. L. School of English and Modem Languages. 
Class of '76. 

Charles W. Allen, B. L. School of English and Modern Languages. Class of '77. 

Frank Barry, B. L. School of English and Modem Languages. Class of '77. 

Eddy O. Lee, B. L. School of English and Modern Languages. Class of '78. 

James L. Pollock, B. L. School of English and Modem Languages. Class of '78. 

Manford Savage, B. L. School of English and Modem Languages. Class of '78. 

John E. Whitlock, B. L. School of English and Modem Languages. Class of '78. 

Henry W. Zimmerman, B. L. School of English and Modern Languages. Class of '78. 

Miss Henrietta M. Culver, B. L. School of English and Modem Languages. Class of '78. 

Miss Emma Page, B. L. School of English and Modern Languages. Class of '78. 

John L. Preice, B. A. School of Ancient Languages and Literature. Class of '74. 

Alfred Gregory, B A. School of Ancient LanKuage^ awOi \A\,eT«L\\rc« . ^<eA.« c$t";ft. 
MJss Helen B. Gregory, B. A. School of Ancient Languogeft atvA 1A\«;t».\xvc^. <CiVB«e»<2»V'\^. 
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PRESENT ORGANIZATION. 

The following extracts from the last annual catalogue will show 
general organization of the university and the courses of study in 
h college: 

EXTRACTS FROM THE LAST ANNUAL CATALOGUE. 

COLLEGES AND SCHOOLS. 

le institution is a true university in the best American sense, thougrh diflferinflr <ie- 
edly in the character of some of its colleg-es from the older institutions of this country, 
\ divided into four colleges, and these are again subdivided into schools A school is 
erstood to embrace the course of instruction needful for some one profession or vo- 
r>n. Schools that are cognate in character and studies, are grouped under the same 
?ge. 

I. THE COLLEGE OP AGRICULTURE. 

School of Agriculture. School of Horticulture. 

II. COLLEGE OP ENGINEERING. 

School of Mechanical Engineering. School of Civil Engineering. 
School of Mining Engineering. School of Architecture . 

IIL COLLEGE OF NATURAL SCIENCE. 

School of Chemistry. School of Natural History. 
School of Domestic Science. 

IV. COLLEGE OF LITERATURE AND SCIENCE. 
School of English and Modem Languages. School of Ancient Languages. 

V . A DDITIONAL SCHOOLS . 
School of military science. School of commerce. School of art and design. 

ocal and instrumental music, telegraphing and photography are also taught, but not 
)ttrts of the regular courses. 

PRELIMINARY YKAR. 

peparatory work is already well done in the many excellent high schools of the State. 
. the funds of the university ought not to be diverted from their proper uses, to pro- 
e instruction in merely preparatory studies. But a needful advance in. the standard 

admission to the college courses, and the necessity of providing temporarily for those 
1 oome from places where no gOi»d higti schools exist, have induood the trustee-^ to 
vide for preparatory classes in the stiidies lying hetwxn the common scJmol studies and the 
eye cnarses. 

andidates for these classes must be at least fifteen years old. Thoy must also pass sat- 
ictory examinations in arithmetic, geographv, English grammar, and history of the 
ited States. The examination in these branches should be equal to that usuallj' required 

a second grade certificate for teachers. This examination may be made bv county 
)erintendent8. The studies taught in the preliminary year are as follows: 

FIRST TERM. 
Alvebra (Olney' s) Physiology (Dalton' s), Book-Keeping. 

SECOND TERM. 

Geometry (Olney' s) English. Elements of Composition (Swinton's School Composition. or 
equivalent). Orthoepy and Word Analysis (Introduction to Webster's Academic Dic- 
>nary), and Natural Philosophy (Peck's Ganot). 

THIRD TERM. 

Geometry completed; English (as in second term with the addition of Goldsipith' s Tra- 
-iCT, or an equivalent, read for analysis), and botany. 

Pnr candidates for the classical course the studies will be as follows: 

PiRST Term. —Algebra, Latin (Cap sar), Greek (Grammar and readoTN. ^^c.cMiVTk ^^v«\, 
^metry, Latin /Cicero), Greek (Anabasis). Third Tkknl.— GeomeXxv. \»'ax\w v.NNxy^'^ 
'^i^ (AuabaaiB). 

— 9 
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Students in the preparatory studied are not matriculated as university students. They 

fiay no entrance fee, but are chargred a tuition fee of ton dollars a term and the incidentil 
ee of five dollars a term. They have all the privileg>es of the library and of the pubUe 
lectures . 



COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE. 



School of AoRicuTiTURE. 



SCHOOLS. 



School of Horticulture. 



ADMISSION. 



LcLboratory TForfc. —Experiments and special investijfations by each student, 
reciuired embodying" the results of this work. 

VETERINARY SCIENCE. 



A Thesis is 



Candidates for admission to the College of Agriculture must be at least fifteen years of 
age, and must pass satisfactory examinations in the common school branches, and in the f 
studies of the preliminary year. 

The instruction unites, as far as possible, theory and practice— theory explaining practice 
and practice illustrating- theory. The technical studies are mainly taugrht by lectures, 
with careful readings of standard agrricultural books and periodicals, and frequent discus- 
sions, oral and written, by the students, of the piinciples taught. These are also illus- 
trated by demonstrations and observations in the fields and stables, not only of the Uni- 
verpity, bat of leading farmers and stock-growers in the \icinity. 

TECHNICAL STUDIES. 

ElementH of Agriculture.— Outline of the general principles underlying Agriculture in its 
theory and practice, introductory to the other technical and scientific studies of the course. 

Agricultural Engineering anA Arc/iitecture. -Arrangement of the farm; its improvement 
by mechanical means, as drainage and irrigation; its divisions, fences, hedges, etc.; its 
water supply; the construction of roads; arrangement, planning and construction of farm r 
buildings; the construction, selection, care, and use of farm implements and machinery. 

Animal Husbandry.— Principles of breeding and management of our domestic animals; 
description of all important breeds and varieties, giving their history and adaptations. 

Bural Bconomj/.— Relations of agriculture to other industries and to national prosperity; 
influences which should determine the class of farming to be adopted; comparisons of 
special and general systems; uniting of manufacturing with farming; culture of the va- 
rious farm crops— cereals, grasses, etc. 

History of ^giricitlturc.— Progress and present condition in this and other countries. In- 
fluence of climate, civilization and legislation in advancing or retarding. Agricultural 
literature and organizations. 

Rural I/att7. —Business law; laws especially afTecting agriculture tenures of real es- 
tate; road, fence, drainage laws, etc. 



In veterinary science the lectures are given by a graduate of the schools of veterinary sci- 
ence in both Edinburgh and London. This science is taught during the third year. In the 
first terip the Anatomy and Physiology of the Domestic Animals will be taught by lec- 
tures, demonstrations and dissections. Post-mortems of healthy and diseased animals 
will be made, so that the student may become practically acquainted with the tissues in 
health and in disease. The first six weeks of the second term will be devoted to the study 
of veterinary medicines, their action and uses; the remainder of the term to lectures on 
the principles and practice of veterinary science. During the third term, practical in- 
struction ivill be given in clinical work, as cases present themselves, at the veterinary 
infirmary, where animals are treated or operated on free of charge, for the instruction 
of the students. Lectures will also be given on veterinary sanitary science and the prin- 
ciples and practice of veterinary surgery. 

APPARATUS. 

The College has for the illustration of practical agriculture, a stock farm of 410 acres, 
provided with a large stock bam fitted up with stables, pens, yards, etc.; also an exper- 
imental farm of 180 acres, thoroughly furnished with all necessary apparatus. It has also 
BDe specimens of neat cattle, short-horns and jerseys. Also several breeds of swine, to 
illustrate the problems of breeding and feeding. The experimental department exhibits 
field experiments^ in the testing of the dVttetent vaxVeUfeft Wi^ \svoAea of culture of fl^ 
crops, and in the comparison and treatmeiit ot ^oVVa. IX- VaGVoAa^ «\^o «x?^t\\si«<d^ In ag- 
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ricnlture and horticulture, under the direction of the professors of afirriculture and of 
horticulture and of the farm superintendent, and experiments in feeding* animals of dif- 
ferent ages, and development upon the various kinds of food. In common with similar 
departments in the ^veral state agricultural colleges of the country, it attempts to create 
positive knowledge towards the development of an agricultural science. 

The barn on the stock farm has north and west fronts of 80 feet each. Each limb, 
or L, is 40 feet wide. It is of the kind known as the side- hill bam. The bam on the ex- 
perimental farm is of less size, but is fitted up with greater convenience, and is supplied 
with a mill for grinding feed, run by a larg'e wind- mill. 

A veterinary hall and stable has been provided, and a clinic is held to illustrate the 
lectures on veterinary science. The department has vajjier-mache models of the foot and 
teeth of the horse at difTerent aares. Dr. Auzoux' celebrated complete model of the horse 
in 97 pieces, and exhibiting 3,000 details of structure, has just been received from Paris. ' 

Surveyinflr and drainage are illustrated by field practice, with instruments, and by models. 
Agricultural chemistry is pursued in connection with laboratory practice, in the analy- 
sis of soils, fertilizers, food, etc. The college also has fine collections of soils, seeds, 
f>lants, implements, skeletons of domestic animals, plans, charts, and other apparatus, 
ncluding u large number of models of agricultural machinery from the patent office. 

AGRICULTURAL COURSE. 

Required for the Degree of B. S. in School of Aoriculture. 

FIRST YEAR. 

1. Elements of Agriculture, chemistry, trigonometry and advanced geometry. 

2. Chemistry, American authors, free-hand drawing. 

3. Vegetable physiology, chemistry, rhetoric. 

SBCOND TEAR. 

1. Agricultural chemistry, (soils and plants}, botany, German. 

2. Agricultural chemistry (tillage, fertili;^r8, foods), botany, German. 

3. Economic entomology, zoology, German. 

THIRD YEAR. 

1. Agricultural engineering and architecture; animal anatomy and physiology, geology 

or ancient history. 

2. Animal husbandry, veterinary science, physics or mediteval history. 
'3. Landscape gardening, veterinary science, physics or moaern history. 

FOURTH YEAR. 

1. Meteorology and physical geography, mental science, history of civilization. 

2. Rural economy, constitutional history, logic. 

3. History of agriculture and rural law, political economy, laboratory work, graduating 

thesis. 

FARMER'S COURSE. 

To meet the wants of young farmers or others who cannot give the time necessary for 
the full course, and yet desire to fit themselves to be successful farmers, a special 
course has been arranged, in which the student gives exclusive attention to the tech-" 
nical agricultural studies, including veterinary science, and completes these in one year. 
Students will be admitted to this course on passing a satisfactory examination in the 
common school branches, but they will receive greater benefit from it if they have made 
better preparation, especially if they have a good knowledge of botany and chomistrj'. 
They should not be less than eighteen years of age. The studies in this course are 
arranged ip the following order: 

1. Elements of agriculture, agricultural engineering and architecture, animal an- 

atomy and physiology. 

2. Animal husbandry, rural economy, veterinary science. 

3. History of agriculture and rural law^ practical entomology, landscape gardening 

or veterinary science 



SCHOOL OF HORTICULTURE. 

The instruction is both theoretical and practical. The class-room recitations and 
lectures are supplemented by practice in the fields and plant-houses. The course 
recommended for those intending to prepare for the duties of the practical horticulturist, 
is given below. 

At the end of the course a thesis is required upon some subject connected with 
liorticultural science or pursuits. This must be the record of original experiment or re- 
search, with appropriate deductions. Suitable illustrationa are to «tXi<iO\sv^Mi^ \\i^ '^'«^i&x . 
All theses will be deposited in the library of the university. 
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APPARATUS. 

Ample provisioD Is made for the illustration of the subjects taugrht. The 
contains among- other thingrs: a series of colored plaster-casts of Traits prepared at I 
university; moades ckuUques of fruits and flowers by Auzouzof Paris; collections of b 
of native and exotic plants; specimens of native and foreigrn woods; of beneficial 
injurious Insects, and specimens showingr their work; numerous dry and alcoholio 
mens and preparations; maps, charts, diagrrams, drawinf^, etc. 

The school is well supplied with compound microscopes and apparatus, and stud 
have abundant opportunity to learn their use, and to make practical investigrations 
them. The herbarium is rich in specimens of useful and noxious plants, including 
of the fungous parasites which cause disease to cultivated crops. 

Upon the grounds devoted to the use of the school, there are: 1. A very large i 
men apple orchard planted in 1809, and containing about 1000 varieties, —many varieties 4 
pears, cherries, grapes and small fruits. 2. A nursery of young trees, in which stud 
nave regrular work in propairation, etc. 3. A forest-tree plantation embracing thei 
useful kinds for timber. 4. An arboretum in which all hardv indifirenous and exo 
trees are planted as fast as they can be secured, and now containing nearly 100 varie ' 
The ornamented pounds which surround the University buildin^r, embrace aboat U 
acres, and are kept in neat and attractive style. These with all the adjuncts of 
and flowerinar shrubs, lawn and beds of flowers and foliagre plants, walks of dilfer 
materials and styles of laying out, give illustration to the class-room work in landsct 
grardening-. A spacious ^reen- house, much enlarged the past year, contains a collecii 
of plants of great value for the classes in floriculture and landscape grardening, besid 
fumlshingr students with practice in hot-house and ^een-house manag-ement. 
library contains the best literature upon those subjects. 

TECHNICAL STUDIES. 

Elements of Horticulture— This study is an introduction to the subjects which are pi 
sented in a comprehensive manner afterward, and gives the most possible informatioji 
regard to cultivated trees, fruits, vegetables and flowers, in the time devoted to it. 
instruction is mainly by lectures illustrated by specimens and drawings. The folio 
topics are discussed: Orchard sites, the ag-e of trees to plant, the season to plant, bi 
to plant, what to plant, the manasreraent of the soil, pruning*, and care of trees, gatherf 
ana preserving fruit, diseases and Injuries, the nursery, ornamental trees and shru 
flower erardens, vegetable Mardens, including propagating beds and houses, the vineyi 
and small fruits, and timber tree plantations. Students have instruction and practice iij 
grafting, budding, propagation by cutting, etc. Each student has usually grafted froi 
two hundred to one thousand root-grafts of apples. 

Pomology and Forestry are studied fourteen weeks. Much of the first half of the tern 
is spent in the orchards, nurseries, and forests, making observations and collections, and 
in laboratory work, determining species, varieties, etc. A large collection of apples/ 
pears, grai>es, peaches, etc. , is made each year, and the chief characteristics of eaA 
pointed out. Practice is also had in making drawingrs and plaster casts. Writtai 
descriptions of the fruits are caref ullv made and compared with those griven in the bookSi 
and systems of analysis and classification put to practical test . Students see and perfom 
the skilled oi>e rations usually practiced in the propagation and growth of trees. 

Pruning and training by various methods, especially of grapes, are discussed in the 
class room, and illustrated upon the grounds 

Students also study the injurious insects and fungi wliich cause or accompany diseaseil 
of trees and fruits, and the method of preventing: or diminishing their ravages. i 

The native forests of the vicinity and the country at large are studied as a foundationj 
for the lessons upon the influence and value of timl>er and other trees, and their art^bff 
cial culture. For the latter, the forest trees plantation on the university grounds, aaV 
the aboretum, afford practical illustration. 1 

Plant Houses and Mma£fe7?ient.— This study includes garden and landscape architecture 
the methods of construction, heating and ventilation and general management, so as tj 
secure, under the dWerent circumstances, the best plant growth. The class room won 
consists of lectures and architectural designing ana drawing. Illustration and practlM 
are afforded by the plant houses of the university. 

Landsco/pe Gardenfnflr.— Eleven weeks are devoted to this study. Lectures are given up- 
on the general principles of the art, the liistory and styles, the kinds and use of trees. 
shrubs, grass and flowers, the introduction and management of water, the construction 
and laying out of drives and walks, fences, buildings, etc. The class draw flrst fr^ 
copy, then, after the actual study of some locality with its invironments, design aal 
draw full plans for its improvement, indicating position of all prominent objects, indufr 
ing the kinds and groups of trees and other plants. These plans, with specifications, are 
to be deposited in the librarv of the school. Excursions are made when found practict' 
ble for the study of public and private grounds. 

F'toricultMre. —Fourteen weeks are occupied in the study of the kinds, propagatioDi 
growth and care of flowering and other ornamental plants. Each student has practice It 
propagating by cuttings and otherwise, in potting and shifting, and care of plants requiring 
varK)us treatments. Insects and diseases with the remedies are thoroughly treated, andtlie 
means of securing vigor ©f growth, or abundance of flowers, are studied and illustrated 
by practice. 

For statement of studies in Botany and ErUomology and for Mi4iro8Mpy and FYenflfokHRIi 
see school of natural history. 

For Agricultural Chemistry, see school of chemistry. 

Horticulture History and Rural Law;.— Ten weeks. This term's study nearly correspondl 
with that for the same time in the agricultural course, an* when alike the two clasaei 
are made one. Students of this course bave apeciaV ^tw^y ot \\i^ Xs^sXctts %.Ti.d literature 
of horticulture, ao far as these are distinct trom \.YL».t o*t >i«tV«>aL\\.\««i . 
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HORTICULTURAL COURSE. 
Required for Degree of B. S. in School of Horticulture. 

FIRST YEAR. 

Elements of horticulture, chemistrv, trigronometry and adv. tjeometry. 
Cbemistry, free band drawlnir, American authors. 
Vegretable physiologry, chemistry, rhetoric. 

SECOND YEAR. 

1. Botany, agrrloultural chemistry (soils and plants), Grerman. 
. 2. Botany, agricultural chemistry (tillage and fertilizers), German. 
3. Economic Entomology, Zoologry, German. 









1. 

2. 
3. 



THIRD YEAR. 



^^ 1. Pomology and forestry, architecture and engineering, geology or ancient history. 



Plant structures and management, physics, mediaeval history. 
Landscape gardening, « physics, modem history. 

FOURTH YEAR. 

Floriculture, meteorology and physical geography, mental science. 
Microscopy and tungology, constitutional history, logic. 

Horticultural history and rural law, political economy, laboratory work, gradu- 
ating thesis. 



COLLEGE OF ENGINEERING. 



SCHOOLS. 



Mechanical. Engineering, 
Mining Engineering, 



Civil ENGiNSERrNO, 
Architecture. 



ADMISSION. 

Applicants must be at least fifteen years of age. The requirements for admission em- 
brace the common school branches and the studies of the preliminary year. The examina- 
tions in mathematics are especially thorough. 

Those who will make further preparation than is required before entering, can make 
their courses more extensive and profitable. The following suggestions are ofl'ered to 
such as wish to make thorough work: French and German, are pursued at least one 
year each. Some preparation in Latin will be of great assistance in these languages. The 
engineer and architect should be adepts in the various departments of drawing, and some 
previous study of this branch will be of great advantage. 

SPECIAL EXERCISES, VACATION JOURNALS, AND MEMOIRS. 

During the second and third vacations, journals are required to be kept by each student 
of the college, to be presented at the opening of the winter term, and read before the 
faculty and students of the college, in evening sessions. 

The Journal should consist of illustrated descriptions of engineering and architectual 
subjects: such as important steam engines, water and gas works, mines and mining ma* 
chinery. Special methods in use of government and land surveys, make-up of parties; 
plans and ornamentation of important buildings: architectural style and details, stability, 
economy and novelty of construction of roof trusses, arches, bridges, canals and reser- 
voirs, peculiar instruments, machinery for spinning metals, making gas pipes, saw4, etc. 

THESES. 

In all the schools of this college a thesis is required as a condition of graduation. It 
must be an original composition of suitable length, upon a subject appropriate to the 
school, and approved by the professor in charge. The student must be prepared to ex- 
plain and defend it oefore his class It must be Illustrated with such photographs, draw- 
IngfK and sketches as may be needed, and embellished with a title page neatly designed 
and printed with India ink, or colors. It must be upon regulation paper and securely 
bound. It will be prepared during the latter part of the fourth year aivd ^^eaftXiXfta. *^ 
the close of the course, after which it will be deposited VatYi© W^xwrj ot Vckfc \«^^i«ts5^ . 
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The vacation journals will be preserved in the cabinets of the respective schools for 
future reference. These papers, and also the practical exercises mentioned In each course, 
will be credited upon the diploma, and no course of the college will be accounted com- 
plete without them. 



SCHOOL OF MECHANICAL ENGINEERING. 



INSTRUCTION. 

The instruction, while severely scientific, is thorougrhly practical. It aims at a clear 
understanding: and mastery of all mechanical principles and devices. Practice in the 
mechanical laboratory, is counted as one of the stu ies of the course. 

In principles, the knowledg-e is imparted by lectures, combined with the use of plates 
and illustrative models, and by text books. Exahiples are also griven, showingr the appli- 
cation of the theories and principles taujifht. Experiments in the testingr of machines and 
motors are undertaken by the student. 

Ift practice, the instruction consists in the production of elementary forms and in the 
execution of projects, in which the student constructs machines, or parts thereof, of his 
own desigrningr, and from his own workinjf drawings. 

In designing, the student begins with elements, and proceeds with progressive exercises 
till he is able to design and represent complete machines. 

INSTRUCTION IN MFCHANICAL ART AND DESIGN. 

An elementary course of shop practice has been carefully arranged, the object of which 
is to familiarize the student with the forms of the parts of machines, and how to produce 
them. It aims to acquaint the student with all the ordinary cutting tools for iron and 
wood; the form and condition for most effective work; the machines and appliances by 
which they are put into action, and the instruments by which desired dimensions of pro- 
duct are obtained. This practice is carried on in the mechanical laboratory, and repre- 
sents five different shops, viz: 

1— Pattern making. 

2— Blacksmithing . 

3— Moulding and founding. 

4— Bench work for iron. 

5— Machine tool work for iron. 

In the 1st, the practice consists of planing, turning, chiseling, etc., in producing true , 
surfaces of various forms in wood, and also of combining pieces by glue joint, etc., 
preliminary to correct pattern making. Patterns are finally made from which are cast 
pieces in iron, brass, etc , to be worked in the subsequent shops . 

In the 2d, the student uses the forge and performs the various elementary operations, 
such as drawing, upsetting, bending, welding, etc. 

In the 3d, several pieces are moulded in sand and cast, part of which are useful in the 
l^acceeding shops. 

In the 4th, there is first a course of free-hand bench work, where the cold-chisel and 
file are the only tools. After the hand and eye are suflSciently trained, fitting is begun, 
and the square, bevel, rule, compasses and other auxiliary bench tools, are brought into 
requisition. Pieces are then fitted together by the file, with surfaces carefully finished In 
the best manner of the fitter's art. 

The 5th shop Involves the use of the ordinary machine tools of the machine shop. The 
first practice employes three machines with their usual cutting tools or bits, in the common 
operations, such as turning cylinders, disks, grooves ond fillets; boring, drilling, hand- 
turning, milling, planing, etc. Following this is a course of practice in fitting and finish- 
ing, in which the usual aids, such as calipers, rules, etc., are introduced, and many of 
the various fittings employed in machinery are produced. Polishing and flnl9hing of 
surfaces are also practiced. 

Lectures are combined with this practice, in which the most favorable forms and ma- 
nipulations of cutting tools and auxiliary appliances are explained. 

Previous to the shop work, the pieces are drawn by the student, and the exact thing 
to be done is indicated, thus avoiding mistakes, and facilitating practice. 

Simultaneously with this practice, the designing of such machine elements as pulleys, 
journal boxes, cranks, stuffing boxes, etc., cultivates a knowledge of proportion, and of 
its proper representation on paper. This practice in designing and drawing is a leading 
feature in the course of instruction. 

This elementary practice fits the student for the' advanced shop practice in designing 
and construction of complete machines undertaken later in the course. 

PURE MATHEMATICS. 

Advanced (yeomefry—ApphoeLtions of algebra to geometry; transversals; harmonic pro- 
poitions, etc. TVi^onomctn/— Analytical and plane. BeYaUona \ieVwe«ti xJoa tvinctions of 
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an arc; formation and use of tables: solution of plane triangles. AnalytiecU Oeometry.— 
Construction of equations; discussion, in a plane, of the point, right line, circle, elipse, 
parabola and hyperbola; higher plane curves, cycloid, cissoid of diodes, etc. Differential 
rolcitltw.—Differentialfc. of algebraic and transcendental functions; Maclaurin's theorem; 
Taylor's theorem; maxima and minima of functions of one variable; equations of tan- 
gents, normals, sub-tangents, sub-normals, etc.; differentials of lines, surfaces and. vol- 
umes. Integral Calculus. —Integration of elementary forms and of rational fractions; rec- 
tification of plane curves; quadrature of plane areas and surfaces of revolution; and 
cubature of solids of revolution. 

Advanced Algebra. Binomial theorem, properties and summation of series. Exponential 
quantities logarithms. General theory and methods of solving equations. Analytical 
uometry.—ljoci in space; surfaces of the second order. Differential Calculus.— Differentials 
and maxima and minima of functions of cwo or more variables; osculatory curves; radius 
of curvature; evolutes, involutes and envelopes, discussion of algebraic and transcendental 
curves and surfaces; tangent and normal planes; partial differentials of surfaces and vol- 
umes. Integrtd Calctilus.— Integration of transcendental and irrational differentials; differ- 
entials of higher order, differential equations; rectifications, quadrature and cubature in 
general. Spherical Trigonometrj/.— General formulas; solution of spheiical triangles. Cal- 
cvlus of Variations will be taught to advanced students. , 

PHYSICS. 

The course in physics is complete and thorough, embracing the four kinds of work fol- 
lowing: 

1. Recitation, four exercises a week, in which a text book is used as a guide. 

3. Physical experiments one day each week, in which the student uses the instruments 
in testing the principles taught. 

3. Illustrated experiments one evening each week, 4n which the more costly apparatus 
is used before the whole class, in such experiments as are difficult to perform, and which 
are most effective when prepared for an audience. 

4. The higher physical experiments by advanced classes, consi-^ting cither of researches, 
or of renews of careful and elaborate experiments previously worked up by others. 

To prepare for the last named work the student must have pursued phj^sical studies 
at least one term in the first three. 

The department of physics is amply provided with illustrative apparatus for use in the 
lecture room, and an extensive physical laboratory. The collection of instruments, 
costing over tf5,000, embraces acoustic apparatus from R. Koenig, of Paris; apparatus 
for heat and molecular physics from J. Salleron, of Paris; for light, optics and elec- 
tricity from Stoehrer, ot Leipsic, and Browning and Newton, of London; pneumatic" and 
electrical apparatus from B. S. Ritchie, of Boston; and a large number of pieces pre- 
pared at the mechanical shops of the 'university. It includes, also Browning's electric 
lamp; and from Eliot Bros., London, resistance coils, galvanometers, etc., for higher re- 
searches in electricity. 

TECHNICAL STUDIES. 

Cinematics and Prindvles of Mechanism.— UelsLtive motion of points in a system of con- 
nected pieces: motion independent of force; velocity ratio: investigation of motion of ele- 
mentary parts of machines, as friction and noncircular wheels in rolling contact; cams and 
curves in sliding contact; correct-working gear teeth; gearing chains; escapements; link- 
work. 

Analytical Mechanics. Equations of equilibrium; moments; virtual velocities; centers 
of gravity; mechanical powers; friction; dynamics. 

Hi/(JrauZiC8.— Amount and center of pressure upon submerged surfaces; flow of liquids 
through oiiflces, weirs, pipes and channels; distribution of water in cities. Forms and ar- 
rangement of orifices for fountains. 

T/iermodynamfcs.— The laws and complete theory of thermodynamics as required in the 
study of all kinds of heat engines, including the deportment of perfect gases during ex- 
pansion, and also steam and other fluids not perfect gases; action of heat in changes of 
state and in confined fluids; 

Resistance of Materials.— ^e school of civil engineering. 

Prime Movers.— The theory and useful effects of turbine water-wheels, and best form of 
the parts for high efficiency; other water-wheels and wind- wheels. Application of ther- 
modynamics in the study of heat engines. Relative economy of different eagines. 

MILL- WORK AND MACHINERY. 

Trains of mechanism, studied with reference to their resistance and efficiency. Best 
forms for transmission of power for short and great distances. Forms of the parts lor 
securing desired results in power and velocity; elastic and ultimate strength of parts. 

Projection Drawing.- XJ Be of instruments in applying the elements of descriptive Geome- 
try; use of water colors; isometrical drawing; shades and shadows; perspective. 

FVce-?iand Draioinflf.— Sketches of machinery; ornameutaUon; V«U«tVwft, 
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Machine Drawino -—forking drawinflrs of original deslgrns; flnishing in water colors, and 
in line shadinir; details for shop use according: to the practice of leading: manufacturers. 

Projects and Practice. —The shop practice of the flrst year has already been described. 
The second year practice will have for its object the production of some model or ma- 
chine. The students under the immediate direction of teacher*!, carefully determine the 
dimensions and shapes be£>t suited for the parts of some machine, reduce them to neat 
and accurate workingr drawingrs and make tmcingrs for shop use. No student will com- 
mence his advanced shop practice without working drawing. The desigms are such as 
require executions in iron, brass and wood, for the purpose of griviugr breadth of prae- 
tice. The student is required to make the patterns and easting-^, flnish the parts, and 
put them togrether in accordance with the working: drawing's and the required standard of 
workmanship. This acquaints him with ttie manner in which the' mechanical engineer I 
carries his aosigm into execution, and teaches him to .«o shape, proportion and dispose f> 
the parts of a machine as to secure the grreatest economy of cmstniction and durabuifT 
in use. The practice of the third year will include the careful construction of mechanf-' 
cal movements, strictly in accordance with the theoretical determination of the form of 
the parts. 

Besides these practical exercises, students of sufficient skill may be employed in the 
commercial work which is undertaken by the shop. For this work they receive compen- 
sation. This work includes all kinds of miichine building and repairlngr* and will serve 
to extend and confirm the practical experience of the student. 

ExpeHmentH and Practical. Pr<ih1em8.—Exi>er\menx» in the testing: of prime movers and 
other machines, are undertaken by each student. They take indicator diagrrams from 
the engine of the mechanical latmratory and in factories in the adjoiningr towns, and de- 
termine from them the power developed with different degrees of expansion, and th0 de- 
fects of valve movement in distribution of steam. 

In strengrth of materials the student determines the modulus of rupture and oo-eflBcient 
of elasticity of al)out six kinds of building material. In hydraulics the flow of water 
through orifices of difiFercnt form are studied experimentally. In mechanism each student 
works out and reports on an original problem involving mechanical movements. 

APPARATUS. 

This school is provided with plates and a cabinet of models illustrating mechanical 
movements and elementary combinations of mechanism. This collection is rapidly increas- 
ing by our own manufacture, and by purchase from abroad. It includes many of Ri^s 
models, and others from the celebrated manufactory of J. HchrcEder, of Darmstadt, 
Germany. About two hundred valuable models from the United States Patent OfBce are 
also included in the cabinet 

The state has provided a largo mechanical laboratory and workshop. 

The pattern shop is furnished with complete sets of tools, benches and vises for pat- 
tern-makers. In a separate building are forges, a moulder's bench with sand, and brass 
and iron furnaces sufficient for the castings ordinarily ro(iuire«K Additional sets of tools 
are provided for the special use of students in the shop- practice classes. 

MECHANICAL ENGINEERING COURSE. 

9 

Required for degree of B, S. in school of mechanical engineering. 

FIRST YEAR. 

1. Plane trigonometry and advanced geometry; projection drawing: French. 

2. Analytical geometry; descriptive geometry and lettering; French. 

3. Calculus; shop-practice and free-hand drawing: French. 

SECOND YEAR. 

1. Dcsigrning and construction of machines; advanced algebra and analytical geometry; 
German. 

2. Advanced calculus: desigming and construction of machines; German. 

3. Advanced calculus; astronomy; German. 

THIRD YEAR. 

1. Mechanism and mechanical laboratory; advanced descriptive geometry; chemistry 
and laboratory practice. 

2. Analytical mechanics and mechanical laboratory; chemistry and laboratory practice; 
physics. 

3. Analytical mechanics; modern history; physics. 

FOURTH YEAR. 

1. Itesistance of materials and hydraujics; geology; thermodynamics; pneumatics. 

2. Prime movers; constitutional history; construction drawing. ' 
3. Mill work; designing and laboratory pracUce; po\\\\c%.\ e^ioxvom's .> ^st«A\]A.\.\a« thesii. 
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SCHOOL OF CIVIL ENGINEERING. 



INSTRUCTION. 



The student should lay a broad foundation in greneral culture, which will enable him to 
pursue his professioTial studies with greater ease and advantage. With this view, the 
subjects peculiar to civil engineering are not introduced until the second year. 

The Instruction is given by lectures, text books and reading, to which are added nu- 
merous problems and practical exercises, as serving best to completely explain subjects 
and fix them in the mind . Models and instruments are continually used, both in lectures 
and by the students themselves. 

COURSE OF STUDIES. 

The complete course occupies four years. The studies of the first three years will pre- 
pare students for undertaking many engineering operations, such as the building of 
railroads, canals, embankments, etc. The fourth year is intended to fit them for the 
higher engineering constructions, such as the building of arches, trussed bridges, and 
supporting frames of all kinds. 

Each year consists of thirty-six working weeks, divided into fall, winter and spring 
terms. The four years are divided among the difiTerent branches nearly as follows: Lan- 
guages, 360 recitations; pure mathematics, 369 recitations; drawing of all kinds, 840 hours: 
lectures with mathematical analysis, 100 hours; surveying, recitations, drawing and field 
practice. 200 hours; physics, mechanics, hydraulics, astronomy, geology, chemistry, mental 
philosophy, logic, political economy, history, altogether 680 lectures, recitations, and exer- 
cises: practice in the chemical laboratory, 110 hours: engineering projects, 240 hours. 
Besides the above, there are various special exercises requiring time, the amount of 
which cannot be assigrned Each recitation requires one hour in the class-room, and to 
its preparation should be given an average time of three hours. 

TECHNICAL STUDIES. 



Mathematics.— For a list of the principal subjects included under pure mathematics, sec 
the school of mechanical engineering. 

The following are those included in applied mathematics: 

Descriptive Geometrj/.— Problems on the point, right line and plane; warpea surfaces; 
persi>ective; shades and shadows; practical problems. 

Analytical Mechanics and Hydraulics. —&ee school of mechanical engineering. 

Astronomy.— The observatory: instruments and their adjustments; determination of 
time, latitude and longitude; practical exercises. 

Geodesy.— Figure of the earth; surveys of the earth's surface; baselines; parallels and 
meridians; methods of the United States surveys; barometric measurements. 

Land Surveying.- Are&a; distances; omissions and corrections; standard units; metrical 
system; refraction; curvature of the earth; theories of surveying instruments; adjustment 
of instruments. R. R. Surveying- curves; turnouts; crossings; obstructions; slope stakes; 
earth- work; grades; curvature of rails; coning of wheels: calculation and use of tables. 

DRAWING. 

Projection DravHng.—Vse of instruments in applying the elements of descriptive geome- 
try; use of water colors: isometrical drawing; shades, shadows and perspective; drawings 
finished in colors and by right- line shading; bridges; right and oblique arches. Free-hand 
— landscai)es: buildings; lettering and ornamental work. Typographical— aketching; ink 
drawings: conventional signs, etc Mippinflf— railroad and city an«i county maps. Archi- 
tecturaZ— designing and drawing of engineering structures. 

NATURAL SCIENCE. 

P/ij/8ic«.— See school of mechanical engineering, ^/lewtotn/- inorganic chemistry and 
qualitative analysis. Geoloflfi/— elements of physiogrraphic, lithological, historical and dy- 
namical geology. 

ASTRONOMY AND GEODESY 

Descriptive astronomy is given by lectures with a text- book. The equatorial telescope 
is In constant use during the favorable weather. Pra^itical astronomy is given by lectures 
and practical work with the meridian circle, sextant, theodolite, and engineer's transits 
adapted to astronomical work; and by astronomical, calculations. GTeodesv is given by 
lectures, piactiee and calculations. 

ENGINEERING. 

Road eiti/fneeHngi. —Location and construction of roads and railroads; grades; guages; tun- 
nels, etc. Resistance of r/iateriate— elasticity ; safe limits; shearing stress; flexure and strengrth 
of beams and columns; practical formulae. . Trusses— analysis of a variety of roofs and 
frames, with methods of obtaining the strains. Bridflw construction— Warren' s, Howe's, 
and other trusses; tubular and suspension bridges; arches, etc. Stone uxyrk— atone; limes 
and mortars; foundations, etc. 
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PROJECTS. 

During the sprinir term of the second year, an accurate topogrraphtcal survey of a k>- 
caiity Is made oy the class, and instruction grlven in the use of the level, preparatory to 
a project in railroad en^rineerinfir, which is executed in the fall term of the next year. 
The plane-table is used as in the U. 8. Surveys. 

The project consists of a preliminary survey, locations, dra¥ringrs and estimates. 

The preliminary survey will consist in an examination of the iocaiiity, and in runninir 
tangrent lines, with levelinff and topof^raphical sketching. 

The location will consist In running the line over the route decided upon, with all the 
necessary measurements and calculations for establishinflr the grrade. setting slope stakes, 
determining the amount of earthwork, designing the buildings, bridges, culverts, etc. 

The drawings will include alignment, profile, plans, and sections. 

The estimates will give the cost of ground, earthwork structures, rolling stock, etc. 

A project in geodesy, or higher engineering, will be executed during the senior year. 

APPARATUS. 

The school is provided with both English and American instruments for the different 
branches of engineering practice, and for the astronomical work of higher • surveying 
It has numerous models for illustration of its specialties, and access to the cabinets of 
the other schools. To facilitate the practice in trigonometrical and land sutveying, it 
has a specially prepared area, in which the difficulties of plane surveying are presented 
to the beginnar as he is able to meet them, and where he is taught practlcaLl methods of 
overcoming tlpm. This area is subdivided by a large number of lines, the positions of 
which are accurately known, but not by the student. He is then required to determine 
the position of the * ^comers' ' by various methods, and to calculate the enclosed areas. 
Other problems are given in determining inaccessible distances, passing obstacles, avoid- 
ing local attractions, etc., for which the ground is ]>repared. The number of- divisions is 
so large that no two students need have the same problem, and so accurately laid out 
that the correctness of the student' s work can at once be determined. 

An astronomical observatory for meridian observations, and of suitable size for tlie 

Eractical -exercises in astronomy, has been erecited and is in use. An equatorial telescope 
as also been mounted for the use of the students. A set of Smithsonian meteorological 
instruments has been procured, placed in suitable position, and observations commenced. 
A universal instrument for astronomical and geodetic work is being made for the uae of 
the senior classes, by Messrs. Err«l & Son, Munich. It will read to seconds of arc both 
in altitude and azimuth by four micrometers, and will in all respects be a superior In- 
strument, adapted to the most accurate work. 

CIVIL ENGINEERING COURSE. 

Required for degree of B. S. in school of Civil Engineering. 

FIRST YEAR. 

Same as in mechanical engineering. 

SECOND YEAR. 

1 Advanced algebra and analytical geometry; land surveying; German. 

2. Advanced calculus; drawing, 10; German. 

3. Advanced calculus and spherical trigonometry; topographical surveying; German. 

THIRD YEAR. 

1. Advanced descriptive geometry; chemistry and laboratory practice; railroad survey- 

ing. 

2. Analytical mechanics; chemistry and laboratory practice; physics; weekly exercises 

in practical astronomy. 

3. Analytical mechanics; astronomy; physics; weekly exercises in practical astronomj'. 

FOURTH YEAR. 

1. Resistance of materials and hydraulics; meteorology and physical geography; geod- 

esy. 

2. Bridges; constitutional history; geology. 

3. Stone work; physical laboratory; political economy; graduating thesis. 






SCHOOL OF Mining engineering. 

OBJECT AND INSTRUCTION. 

This school is intended to qualify the student for undertaking mining operations of aU 
kinds. Its instruction consists of a thorough training in the principles of theoretical and 
applied obemiBtry^ of chemical and blovr-p\pe anoAyf^V^^ of «L^'9>«.y\.\\S and metallurgy, and 
of the engineering operations of mining. 
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STUDIES AND APPARATUS. 

le course of studies embraces both the engrineerlng and metallurg'ical studies, with 
ctical exercises in analysis and assaying-. 

largre collection of models from a celebrated European manufactory, and costing over 
0, has been provided for this school. The greoloflrlcal and mineralog-ical cabinets are 
provided with specimens of minerals, ores and rocks. In the new chemical labo- 
•ry, provision is made for metallurgical and assaying laboratories, with stamp mill, 
laces and other apparatus required for practical instruction in tliis department. 

COURSE IN MINING ENGINEERING. 

Required for degree of B. 3. in school of mining engineering. 

FIBST YEAR. 

Plane trigonometry and advanced geometry; projection drawing; French. 
Analytical geometry; descriptive geometry and drawing; French. 
Calculus; drawing; French. 

SECOND YEAR. 

Advanced algebra and analytical geometry; chemistry and laboratory practice; 
German. 

Advanced calculus; chemistry and laboratory practice; German. 

Advanced calculus and spherical trigonometry: topographical surveying; German. 

THIRD YEAR. 

Advanced descriptive geometry; surveying; mineralogy. 
Analytical mechanics; physics; chemical laboratory. 
Analytical mechanics; physics; chemical laboratory. 

FOURTH YEAR. 

Resistance of materials and hydraulics; geology; chemical laboratory, and met- 
allurgy. 

Mining engineering; drawing or constitutional history; chemical laboratory and 
metallurgy. 

Chemical laboratory; drawing; political economy; graduating thesis. 



SCHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE. 



OBJECT OF THE SCHOOL. 

le school seeks to prepare students for the profession of Architecture. For this a 
'ough knowledge of scientific principles applied to building ability and correct taste in 
gn, and some technical knrjwledge of the various building trades, with skill in the use 
ools are necessary, and are prominent features in the course of instruction. 

INSTRUCTION. 

le technical instruction is given chiefly by lectures, illustrated by sketches, models or 
ravings, and practical application is made by the student. 

rawing is practiced throughout the course, and, as far as possible, original work is 
3uted. Drawing from casts and modeling in clay, give facility in sketching details and 
ect knowledge of form. 

sh^>p practice, designs are made by the student, to reduce scale, of roofs, stairs etc., 

worked out in wood. 

le course in mathematics, mechanics, physics, etc., is nearly identical with that in 
other schools of engineering. 

TECHNICAL STUDIES. 
'•awing from co»tK- Outline sketches and finished drawings in pencil and crayon.- 

odeling in cloi/— From casts and original designs; weekly exercises in designing archi- 
ural ornaments. 

ood construction and dratt;inflf— Construction and finish of wooden building's, roofs, 
ngs, domes, towers, stairs, etc. 

-m, brick and stone cmstnuition an^ drat<;inflf— Buildings of brick, stone and iron walls, 
les, stone work, iron fronts, fire-proof floors, etc. 
vo lectures and eight hours of drawing weetly 

•chUectural drawing -Preparation of full sets of finished drawings from sketches; week- 
zercises in design of architectural details. 

rchiieetural designing -Working out of original designs tor %pec\«i«i^ ^tq.\^^\. wv^ ^x^t^- 
lon of complete finished drawings. 
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History of ArcTiitfcture -Daily lectures on history of architectural style: the construction 
and decoration employed; most important examples; ideas applicable to American arch- 
itecture. 

j^Hthetics of arehUecture^Three lectures and seven hours* desi^nin^ weekly in aesthetics 
applied to architecture; laying out grrounds. planning buildings for various purposes, 
grouping their parts, external and internal decoration, harmonies of color; .general prin- 
ciples of decoration by form and color, for wall paper hangings, carpets, furniture, etc. 

£78timate8— Practice in measuring, valuing of materials and labor for all kinds of build- 
ers' work and in making out full sets of estimates. 

Agreemetits and apeeiAcotions -Lectures on, and preparation of, complete sets. 

Healing and ventilating.— The best modes of; fuels, and motion of air in tluea. 

SPECIAL EXERCISES. 

Specimen plates will be recjuircd of each student at the close of each term in drawing, 
to form a part of his record. All such papers must be on paper of regulation size, ex- 
cept when otherwise directed. 

SHOP PRACTICE. 

To give a practical knowledge of various kinds of work, a full course of instruction is 
arranged, filling three terms, which all architectural students are required to pursue un- 
less they have already had equivalent practice. The system is similar to the Russian 
system, so much admired at the Centennial Exposition, but more comprehensive, and 
applied to building rather than mechanical engineering. 

First term.— Carpentry and joinery. 

Sharpening tools, planing flat surfaces, at right angles, uniform width and thickness, 
framing with Single tenons, double tenons, paneling, splices, dovetailing, sticking, mould- 
ing. 

Second term —Cabinet making and stair building. 

Paneling, chamfers, turning, fret sawing, veneering, buhl, reissner and inlaid work, 
carving, stairs, hinges, strings, setting balusters, squaring and moulding rails. 

TTiird term —Miscellaneous. Finishing in shellac, oil, wax and varnish, polishing, paint- 
ing and ornamenting, gilding, metal work, filing, turning, drilling, cutting screws, or- 
namental work, casting soft metals, tempering 

Stone work. In plaster, cutting ashler and moulded work, rusticated work, voussoirs 
for arches, domes, vaults, carving, relief and incised. 

APPARATUS. 

A collection of casts donated by the Spanish government, and another of casts of vari- 
ous architectural details, from Lehr of Berlin, b'^long to the schools of architecture and 
designing; models of roofs, trusses, stairs, etc. Models in stone cutting of splices, 
joints, etc., made by Schroder, of Darmstadt. 

The casts, photographs, etc., of the art gallery. A librar>' containing many of the best 
English, German, French and American architectural works and periodicals, such as 
Daly' s Motifs Historiques, Arc hitecture Privee, Racinet' s Ornament Polychrome, Buil- 
der, Civil Engineer's and Architect* g Journal, Workshop, Skizzenbuch, Bncyclopedie d' 
Architecture, Owen Jones' Grammar of Ornament, etc. 

A large carpenter and cabinet shop, containing full sets of tools, six sets of model- 
making tools, foot lathe with slide rest, chuck, drills, etc. Cross and splitting saws, 
planer, moulding and tenoning machine, lathe, whittler, fret, saw, etc. 

BUILDER'S COURSE. 

The trustees allow persons desiring to fit themselves for master builders to take a 
course of a single year, pursuing such technical studies of the course in architecture as 
they may be prepared to enter upon with profit, and as will be most advantageous to 
them. 

Candidates for the builder* s course must pass the examination in common branches, 
but need not pass in the studies of the preliminary year unless they shall desire to 
pursue other studies than those marked in the following: (The figures denote the hours 
per week). Fee, $10 per tfirm. 

1. Wood construction, 10; projection drawing, 10; shop practice (carpentry and join- 

ery), 10. 

2. Stone, brick and metal construction, 10; architectural drawing, 10; shop practice 

(stair building), 10. -♦ 

3. Agreements, specifications, estimates, heating and ventilation, architectural design- 

ing, 10; shop practice (cabinet making), 10. 

ARCHITECTURAL COURSE. 
Required for the degree of B. S. In school of arcMtecture. 

FIRST YEAR 

1. Projection drawing, 10; pJane trigonometry and advanced geometry; French. 

2. Descriptive geometry and drawing, 10; analytical geometry; French. 
3. Drawing" and modeling, 10; calculus; FrencYi. 
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SEGOND YSAB ^ 



1. Wood construction, 10; advanced algrebra and analytical geometry; modeling: or 

drawlngTi 10. 

2. Stone, brick a d metal construction, 10; advanced calculus, free-hand drawing* and 

designing. 

3. Shop practice, architectural drawing, modem history. 

THIRD YBAR. 

1. Architectural drawing, 10; descriptive geometry and drawing, 10; chemistry and 

laboratory practice, 10; vacation journal. 

2. History of architecture, analytical mechanics, physics. 

3. History of architecture, architectural designing, 10; physics. 

FOURTH YEAR. 

1. Esthetics of architecture, 10; resistance of materials and hydraulics, geology, 

vacation journal. 

2. Architectural designing, 10; constitutional history; water color sketching, 10. 

3. Estimates, agreements and specifications, heating and ventilation, 10; physical 

laboratory, 10; political economy, gaduating thesis. 



COLLEGE OF NATURAL SCIENCE. 



SCHOOLS. 



ScHOOi^ OF Chemistry. School op Natural History. 

School of Domestic Science. 

ADMISSION. 

Candidates for the College of Natural Science must be at least fifteen years of age, and 
must pass satisfactory examinations In the common school branches and in the studies 
of the preliminary year. 

Their preparations should be specially jrood in the Scientific studies of the preliminary 
year. 86me knowledge of drawing of natural objects will also greatly facilitate the stu- 
dent* 8 progress. A knowledge of the Latin language is a good preparation for the mastery 
of the scientific names which must be learned in this course. 



SCHOOL OF CHEMISTRY. 

This school aims to impart such knowledge of Chemistry as will enable the student to 
apply the principles of the science to the related arts, and to fit hiiti for the field of 
original research, or for the practical business of the druggist, pharmaceutist and prac- 
tical chemist. 

INSTRUCTION. 

Text-book instruction in the principles of chemistry and chemical physics, occupy six 
weeks of the first term of the first year. The remainder of the year the recitations al- 
ternate with the laboratory practice. During the next three years each student Is expect- 
ed to work two hours daily in the laboratory, five days in the week. In order to graduate, 
each is required at the close of his course, to make an original investigation, and present 
a thesis. 

S.tudents who pursue Chemistry as a part of other courses work at least two consecutive 
hours daily during such time as their speciality may require. 

Pour courses of laboratory practice have been arranged, as follows; 

CHEMICAL COURSE. 

first year. 

First Term.— Qualitative analysis, tests and separation of the alkalies, alkaline earths, 
(N H 4) 2 8 group, and Ist and 2d division of H 2 S group. 

Second Term.— Qualitative analysis completed, tests, and separation of 3d division of H 
2 S group, and the acids, analysis of 20 simple salts, and 20 compound 8ub«,\».\vcfe^. 

Third Term.— Quantitative analysis of sodium sulpYiate, doVoTn\\;e «k.TQT(ioTA\3k.\xi «\>\\a.^ v^^*®*- 
aum cbJoiide, bone^ asli, iron ore. 
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SECOND TSAB. 

Ftrst Term. —Quantitative analysiR of calamine (zinc carbonate), copper, pyrites, 
spathic iron ore, nickel ore, clay, soil, determination of iron, copper, etc, Ix^i 
umetrically and grravi metrically. |te 

Second Term.— Volumetric analysis, alkalimetry and acidimetry, preparation of stai 
solutions, analysis of sodium carbonate, sodium hydroxide, potassium hydroxide, 
ash, cream of tartar, sulphuric, hydrochloric, oxalic and citric acids, analysis of oont._ ^ 
other gnrain. ■!" 

Third Term. —Preparation of salts, acids, etc. , electroplating with silver, gold, oop|i^|j^ 
nickel. 

THIRD YEAR. 

First Term. —Ultimate analysis, determination of carbon, hydrogen, oxygen, nitoo|ai| 
chlorine, phosphorus and sulphur in organic compounds, analysis of urine. 

Second Term.— Blow-pipe analysis, determination of a collection of minerals repr 
ing* over th^ty of the metals. Assaying in both the dry and wet way of gold, silver « 
lead ores. 

Third Term —Photography, preparation of ether, absolute alcohoL gun cotton, cnW-l 
um iodide, ammonium iodide, glacial acetic acid, silver nitrate, coUodion, taking M|^| 
tlves, printing positives, toning and mounting. 

FOURTH YEAR. 

First Term.— Gas analysis, calibration of eudiometers, analysis of air from lungs, l^ 
mospheric air, marsh gas, illuminating gas and crude coal gas, analyeds of mtaMni{ 
water. 

Second Term.— Toxicology, micro-chemistry of poisons, testing for mineral and vegetdb | 
poisons, separation from organic mixtures. 

Third Term.— Original researches, thesis. 

PHARMACEUTICAL COURSE. 

FIRST YEAR. 

Same as in chemical course. 

SECOND YEAR. 

First Term' —Quantitative analysis of commercial drugs, white lead, red lead, ptA 
green, sodium nitrate, oxalic acid, tartar emetic, commercial hydrochloric, nitric oi' 
sulphuric acid. 

Second Term.— Analysis of mineral waters, preparation of tinctures, solid and fluid ex* 
tracts, reading and compounding prescriptions. 

T?i<rd Term.— Isolation of alkaloids, atropine, strychnine, quinine, nicotine, aconitiue, 
morphiiie, preparation of salycilic acid, examination of alcoholic liquors, reading and 
compounding prescriptions. 

THIRD YEAR. 

First Term.— Same as second term, second year of chemical course. 

Second Term.— Same as first term, third year of chemical course, without Analysis of 
Urine, reading and compounding prescriptions. 

Third Term. —Preparation of salts, perfumes, flavoring extracts, cosmetics, electroplat- 
ing with gold, silver, copper and nickel. 

FOURTH YEAR. 

First Term.— Same as second term, fourth year, of chemical course. 

Second Term.— Analysis of urine, normal and pathological. Reading and compounding 
prescriptions. 

Third Term.— Original researches, thesis. 

AGRICULTURAL COURSE. ' 

FIRST YEAR. 

Same as in chemical course. 

SECOND YEAR. 

First Term.— Quantitative analysis of feldspar, soil, ashes of plants an I grains. 
Second Term.— Analysis of commercial fertilizers, manures and minerals used for fer- 
tilizers. 

Third Term.— Preparation of organic and Inorganic salts, starch from potatoes, com, 
wheat, etc., sugar, dextrine, alcohol. 

THIRD YEAR. 

First Term.— Same as in chemical course. 

Second Term. —Analysis of milk, com, wheat, potatoes, fruits, etc. 

JViird Term.—SUt analysis of soils, analysis ol rnVneraV "watex^. 
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METALLURGICAL COURSE. 

FIRST YEAR. 

F^ame as in chemical course with the quantitative analysis of brass, solder and type 
metal in third term. 

SECOND YEAR. 

First Term.— Same as in chemical oourse. 

Second Term.— Assaying of gold, silver, and lead ores, both dry and wet way. Blow-pipe 
assaying. 

Third Term.— Analysis of malachite, azurite, cinnabar, tin ore, cobalt and nickel ore 
containing arsenic, bog manganese, grey antimony. 

THIRD YEAR. 

F^irst Term. —Analysis of pig iron, wrought iron, steel, furnace slags, rolling mill slags 
and cinders. 

Second Term.— Same as in chemical course, with analysis of mineral waters in place of 
assaying. 

Third Term.— Same as second term, fourth year, of chemical course, with analysis of 
coal in place of mineral waters. 

APPARATUS. 

The facilities offered for obtaining a practical knowledge of chemistry are believed .to 
be unsurpassed by those of any other .institution in the west. A large laboratory build- 
ing, 75x120 feet, and four stories in height, has just been erected, at an expense, in- 
cluding furniture, of $40,000. It includes five laboratories, a milling and metallurgica J 
room, a photographic ateUer and chemical manufacture room. The apparatus Includes a 
larjfe platinum retort for the preparation of hydrofluoric acid; a Dove's polarizer, with a 
complete suit of accompanying apparatus; a Geissler's mercurial air pump; Hoffman's 
apparatus for illustrating in the lecture- room the composition of compound gases; a 
Soliel-Scheibler' 8 saccharimeter of the most recent and approved construction; an excel- 
lent set of areometers; a Hauy's goniometer; a camera with Ross' lenses; a KuhmkorfTs 
coll; galvanic batteries of Grove and Bunsen; also a potassium dichromate battery, a 
galvanometer and a thermo-electric pile, a spectroscope and a large binocular microscope ; 
two additional chemical balances, peculiar in the shortness of their beams, and remark- 
able for their accuracy and rapidity. Also an extensive set of metallurgical apparatus, 
consisting of models of furnaces, etc, and a full set of photographic apparatus. 

The library of the school is rich in complete sets of standard scientific works; the An- 
nalen der Chemle und Pharmacie; the Jahresbericht ueber die Fortshritte der Chemie; 
Dingier' 8 Polytechnic Journal; the Handwoerterbuch der Chemie; Percy's Metallurgy; 
Silllman's Journal. See table of contents for the list of periodicals taken. 

SCHOOL OF -CHEMISTRY COURSE. 

Required for Degree of BJS. in School of Chemistry. 

FIRST YEAR. 

1. Chemistry and laboratory practice; trigonometry and advanced geometry; British 
authors or French. 

2. Chemistry and laboratory practice; analytical geometry; American authors or French . 

3. Organic chemistry and laboratory practice; calculus or free-hand drawing; rhetoric; 
French (optional). 

SECOND YEAR. 

1. Laboratory practice; physiology; German. 

2. Laboratory practice; zoology or botany; German. 

3. Laboratory practice; zoology; German. 

THIRD YEAR. 

1. Laboratory practice; mineralogy; German. 

2. Laboratory practice; physics; German. 

3. Laboratory practice; physics; German. 

FOURTH YEAR. 

1. Laboratory work; mental science; meteorology and physical geography. 

2. Constitutional history; laboratory work; logic. 

3. Political economy; geology^ laboratory work and thesis. 



SCHOOL OF NATURAL HISTORY. 

The aim of this school is to Educate practical geologists^ coUectot^ ^\A ^\n«Knt% <c^ 
cabinets and museums of natural history, and 8upeTViiteTi<^e\\\;c^ cVl ^aVeivXJiSka «i.\^^t»NNK«"QA 
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and surveys. It Acquaints the student with the latest researches in respect to the itraei- 
uro of the earth and to the nriffin and distribution of its orflranic pr-<>duct8; teaches kii 
to collect and preserve specimens and arrangre them for study, and to conduct originl 
investiflrations. 

INSTRUCTION. 

The instruction is given by lectures and text-books, and excursions, when practicable, 
made under chargre of the professors. 

Botani/.- Candidates for admission are examined upon Gray's ^Hessons in butany," or 
an equivalent, and are expected to be able to analvze readily common wild flowers. Be- 
ginning: with the fall term of the second year, systematic and structural botanr isooB* 
tinued by illustrated lectures and laboratory' work upon fresh, dried and alfK>hoUc spoA- 
mens. Students, throughout the course, are required to observe for themselves, ni 
to make notes and drawingrs of their investiflrations. A series of these drawings, upooi 
uniform scale, togrether with the accompanylngr descriptions, are deposited in the liDitiT 
of the labf)ratory. 

Each student provides hmiself with suitable pencils, drawing: pens and paper, neefld 
in handles, grlass slides for mounting objects, and razor for making thin sections. Vm^ 
first form, a manual of botany (Gray's or Wood's) is required. Microscopes aud other 
apparatus are furnished by. the university, for which a deposit of three dolUurs is required, 
but no charf^e is made except for damagre and material used. 

The first six weeks are devoted to the study of the natural orders of flowering phuits. 
About twelve lectures are griven upon the characi eristics of the prominent orders— tMr 
greognitiphicAl distributions, importance, etc., together with the history of a few spedal 
plants and their products. During this time, two hours per day, three days per week, 
students analyze, in the laboratory, flowering: plants of the more difllcult oraer, oon* 
positee, graminte, etc., especially such as are best obtained in autumn. The sevintii 
week is devoted to practical instruction in the use of the compound microscope, and in 
the preparation of objects. For this students are furnished with printed directions, and 
have Inaividual instruction. During the five weeks following, the general morphology of 
plants, including vegetable anatomy and histology, is studied, there being about ten lec- 
tures, and thirty hours of laboratory work. Tests are made from time to time, bytiie 
use of disguised vegetable substances. Two weeks are taken for review, finishing arair- 
ings and examination. The special morphology of the great divisions of orjrptogamio and 
phaenogamic plants, their chief characteristics, their classifications, and the identification 
of species of cryptogams, or flowerless plants, constitute the work of the second term. 
Special attention is gfiven to injurious fungi, from specimens in the herbarium, or grown in 
the laboratory. Aquaria furnish numerous kind of fresh water algsB, and the green- 
houses supply specimens in nearly all the groups studied. During the term there are 
about twenty lectures, and fifty-four hours of laboratory work, besides review and ex- 
amination. 

VegetaNe phvaUilngu is studied the third term of the first year. The botanical part of 
Johnson' s ' *How Crops Grow' ' is made the basis of this work, supplemented by lectures 
and references tf) other publications, and experimental practice. Respiration, assimila- 
tion, the circulation of fluids, the influence of light and temperature, growth and repro- 
duction, are some of the topics treated, and sufficiently show the magnitude and immMrt- 
ance of the study. Throughout the course the attempt is made to introduce the stuaents 
to the iiterattft-e of the various subjects, and to acquaint them with the authority for tlie 
facts stated. 

Anatomy and Phy sioloQy .—ThiB study commences the first term of the second year, and 
the anatomy is taught by lectures, aided by works of reference . The human skeleton and 
manikin are made the basis of comparison in the more extended zoological researcfaee 
The Physiology taught by means of Dalton's Unabridged Work, accompanied by fttmil- 
iar lectures, in which especial attention is given to the subjects of food, digestion, dress 
circulation, respiration, ventilation, etc. These senses will be carefully studied, aooom- 
panied with suggestions for prolonging their greatest efllciency— the practical and useful 
always taking the precedence of the merely theoretical, that the <fontrolable -powen of 
the body may be preserved with their most efficient activities, to avoid preventable suf- 
fering and death, and secure vigor and happiness. 

Zoologjj continues two terms. In the first invertebrate zoology is studied, unfolding the 
cardinal facts exemplified in the sub-kingdoms, protosia, coelenterata, anulolda, anuloso 
and mollusca, together with the general principles of respiration, circulation, special 
methods of reproduction and development; geographical and geological distribution; prin- 
ciples of natural classification, depending upon morphological type and specialization ot 
the functions, etc. 

Vertebrate zoology follows, embracing embryology, modification of plan by which ani- 
mals are adapted to the various conditions of existence as manifest in thel r oompanUlye 
anatomy; systematic zoology, so that the orders may be recognized at sight, etc. Nichol- 
son's Manual of Zoology will be used as a text book. 

Geo7o(7y.— In geology, Dana's Manual is used; commencing with dynamical greology, 
which explains the forces known to produce obserired phenomena in the onist of the 
earth, as life, in the formation of lime-stone, coal, peat, water, in eroding, transporting 
and depositing material for strata; heat, as manifested in consolidation, metamorphorism 
and crystallization, a& well as mountain folds on the surface of a shrinking globe. 

Lithological geology is the next term's work. This treats of the kinds, nature and 
material of rocks, stratified and unstratifled; their mineral constituents; structure original 
or induced; concretions, veins, dykes, etc.; methr)ds of determining the chronological 
order of the strata. Also the historic development of the earih as revealed by 

Paleontology, or the entombed fossils of t\ie prevVoM* \xv>a»XA\».TA», \XnQ>\]L^ \.Yia Silurian 
and devonian ages. The third term explaVna tYie caOooxAt^TQivJA *«^ ^wVxXi \\% «a«ik^ ^aa& 
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Teptilian and mammalian agree, with their wonderful inhabitants; the grlacial period with 
Its continent of ice, and througrh to the present time. Here also are discussed the 
elements of time, the system of life, the orig^in of species, the climax of man. 

Physical geography and meteorology.— The principles of the phenomena manifest in the 
life of the earth bear the same relation to areologry that physiology does to anatomy. 
rChis subject, a result of the facts of geology, with, an application of the laws of physics, 
as taught by lectures and works of reference. It explains how the solid earth, influenced 
l)y winds and waters, driven by heat and electricity, aided by light, constitutes a fit 
abode for man, the last link of terrestrial being. 

Entomology,— The time given to this study is eleven weeks. After three or four 
Introductory lectures upon the most useful literature, and the methods of collecting and 
preserving specimens, about five weeks are deyoted to the special anatomy of insects 
and the outlines of classification four lectures, and one review, or two hours of practical 
work per week. During this time students make collections as fast as possible, reserving, 
however, the determination of species until the last half of the term. During the latter 
portion of the term three lectures per week are given upon injurious and beneficial 
Insects, methods of exterminating, etc., and four hours per week are taken for laboratory 
work, naming species, noting habits observed, making detailed descriptions, etc. A 
careful and complete description of some one species. Illustrated by drawings of import- 
ant parts, is made by each student and deposited in the library of the school. The large 
collection of named species, the ample reference library, the drawings and other illus- 
trations to- which students have access, are invaluable aids in the study. The most 
important reference books are Westwood' s * ' Introduction to the Modem Classification of 
Insects," Packard's ** Guide to the Study of Insects," Harris' *' Insects Injurious to 
y esretation, " and the publications of the Smithsonian Institute, entomological societies, 
ana the reports of the state entomologists. 

Students are required to provide themselves with collecting nets and bottles, pins and 
lined boxes, and books for notes. Microscopes and other apparatus are furnished by the 
University. 

Microscopy and fvmgology.—Eieyen weeks. Students have in this study further practice 
in the use of the compound microsc )pe, the management of light for particular purposes, 
the testing of lenses, measurement of magnifying powers and angles of aperture, drawing 
and photographing objects, preparation and mounting of material, etc. The application, 
as indicated above, is mainly, but not exclusively, devoted to minute fungi, including 
those of different fermentations and putrefactions. Such fungi as. are known or supposed 
to be injurious to plants or animals are studied as carefully and thoroughly as circum- 
stances permit, cultures being made for the purpose, and specimens obtained from 
various sources. 

APPARATUS. 

In botany^ the school has a collection of about one thousand species of the plants Indi- 
irenous to the State of Illinois, including a very nearlv complete set of the grasses; a 
collection of rocky mountain and western plants; a collection of plants from Dr. Vasey, 
botanist of the department of agriculture, Washington, D. C, and others obtained by 
exchange from various parts of the United States. A collection of the fungi of the vicin- 
ity has been begun and already contains numerous species. The green-houses and out- 
door plantations furnish a large amount of illustrative material for the classes. Enlarged 
popier-moc/ie models of flowers and fruits by Dr. Auzoux, exhibiting structure and de- 
yelopment, are in the cabinet. Sections of wood from one hundred and seventy species 
of trees and shrubs indigenous in Illinois were exhibited at the centennial and exchanged 
for foreign specimens. The native specimens now largely duplicated are to be replaced 
as soon as possible. 

In entomology numerous species have been contributed by the State Entomologist, who 
iB reqtiired by law to deposit his flrst series of specimens in the cabinet of the University. 
Local collections and exchanges have further increased this number, amounting now to 
about tliree thousand species. 

The University now has first-class microscopes of four different styles from European 
makers, one by a prominent American maker, and others of which the glasses were 
made to order in Europe, and the stands, a new pattern, manufactured in the shops of 
ttie University. These latter have a firm iron base with joint for inclining, coarse adjust- 
ment by rack and pinion (Jackson model), fine adjustment attached to stage, glass sliding 
stage and wide range of power. 

In zociogy the cabinets contain: a human skeleton, purchased in Paris, and a manikin 
made by Dr. Auzoux; skeletons of the different orders of mammals, and of birds; stuffed 
preparations of a large number of birds, mammals, fishes, reptiles, etc., a dissected 
horse' s leg and hoof, a dissected eye, trachea and vocal apparatus, in papier-macTie^ by 
Dr. Auzoux; collections of shells, fossils and insects. 

The geological cabinet has been immensely improved the past year. In addition to the 
specimens from the state geological survey and other Illustrative specimens, mineral and 
fossil, the cabinet has been the recipient of Prof. Ward' s celebrated college series of fa- 
mous fossils, so essential in elucidating the various phases of life in geological history. 
This set was the munificent donation of Emory Cobb, Esq., president of the board of 
trustees. 

A valuable and extensive collection of the leads of the state, and accompanying min- 
eral, was donated by Gen. J. C. Smith, and other gentlemen, of Galena. 

—10 
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OOUBSB IN SCHOOL OV NATURAL HI8TOBT. 

Required for degree of B. S. in eehool of tuUuna history. 

rmST TEAR. 

1. Chemistry; free-hand drawing, (optional): trigonometry and advanced geomc 

French. 

2. Chemistnr; free hand drawing, (optional); analytical geometry; French. 
8. Vegetable physiology; chemistry, or free-hand drawing; rhetoric; French, (eztn.); 

SECOND YEAR. 

ft 

1. Advanced anatomy and physiology; botany: Oerman. 

2. Zoology; botany; German. 

3. Zoology; economic entomology; German. 

THIRD YEAR. 

1. Geology; mineralogy; German; ancient history (optional, extra). 

2. Geology; physics; German; medifeval history (optional, extra). 

3. Gtoology; physics; modem history, or astronomy. 

FOURTH YEAR. 

1. Meteorology and physical geography: history of civilization; mental science. 

2. Constitutional history; microscopy andfungology; logic. 

3. Political economy; physical laboratory; laboratory W9rk, and grpduating thesis. 



SCHOOL OF DOMESTIC SCIENCE. 



OBJECT OF THE SCHOOL. 

It is the aim of the school to give to earnest and capable younff women an eduoation, 
not lacking in refinement, but which shall fit them for their great duties and trusts, mak- 
ing them the equals of their educated husbands and associates, and enabling them to 
bring the aids of science and culture to the all-important labors and vocations of woman* 
hood. 

This School proceeds upon the aBSumption that the house-keeper needs eduaatioD M 
much as the house-builder, the nurse as well as the phvsician, the leaders of socie^ • 
well as the leaders of senates, the mother as much as the father, the woman as weu • 
the man. We discard the old and absurd notion that education is a necessity to mu, 
but only an ornament to woman. If ignorance is a weakness and a disaster In the place* 
of business where the income is won, it is equally so in the places of living, where the 
income is expended. If science can aid agriculture and the mechanic arts to use more 
successfully nature's forces and to increase the amouut and value of their products, it 
can equallv aid the house-keeper in the finer and more complicated use of those foroei 
and agencies, in the home where winter is to be changed into genial summer by arti- 
ficial fires, and darkness into day by costly illumination; where the raw products of the 
field are to be transformed into sweet and wholesome food by a chemistry finer than that 
of soils, and the products of a hundred manufactories are to be put to their final uses 
for the health and happiness of life. 

The purpose is to provide a full course of instruction in the arts of the household, aoi 
the sciences relating thereto. No industry is more important to human happiness anl 
well-being than that which makes the home. And this industry involves principles of 
science, as many and as profound as those which control any other human employment. 

TECHNICAL 8TUI)IE8 

Food and Dietetics.— This study extends through two terms. The first term is ievoted 
to the consideration of the simple aliments, such as sugar, starch, the albuminoids, fats, 
etc. In the second term, the studies include the com'pound aliments: chemical structure 
of the cereals, especially the wheat; the chemistry of bread-making, care of milk and 
butter; the nature, uses, preservation and preparation of animal and vegetable food, for 
the healthful, and for the invalids; the chemistry ol cooking; chemical composition, 
preparation and physiological effects of the beverages, such as tea, coffee, chocolate, 
etc., and the effects of alcoholic drinks. 

Domestic Hyolene.— Location of dwelling houses, importance of drainage, unoleanlineM 
as a source of disease; necessity of ventilation and sunlight; uses, construction, material 
and hygiene of dress; principles of nursing and care of the sick. 

HouseihoUd Esthetics.— Principles of taste as applied to ornamentation, furniture, wiil( 
and ceiling decoration, carpets, pottery, cVotmnft anA. Vasi^»K^«uve«^ harmony of ookm 
forms, proportions, etc. ^ 
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WkmaehiM iSGience.— Principles of heating and ventilation, chemistry of illumination, 
fcerials of culinary utensils, tin, iron, brass, etc. ; adulterations of food. 

^€mu8tie Economy.— Economy of time, management of servants, ffovernment and In- 
taction of children, household expenditures. Usiioea of Society, Laws of etiquette, 
tBal customs, etc. 

Wome ^rc/iit«ctttre.— Principal architectural styles, as Grecinn, Homan, Gothic, Renais- 
Lce, Modem Gothic, etc ; exterior of the house: general characteristics; interiors, chief 
liiisites, convenience, light, warmth, etc ; requirements of different apartments, pro- 
LmmeSifor designs, as of cottages of various styles and capacity, farm houses, villas, 
.: internal decoration and construction; sanitary requisites, cellars, walls,' water 
>ply, etc. 

landscape dravoing and green-houae voork see school of Horticulture. 

HEALTH AND PHYSICAL TRAINING. 

L spacious gymnasium for young women has been fitted up in the library wing, and 
rtruction in calisthenics is given to two or more classes daily. Lectures on health, 
i its conditions, and on other important topics, will be delivered co these classes, at 
table intervals, and great pains will be taken to secure, to the utmost possible extent, 
jFsical vigor, robust health, and a graceful carriage, and to prepare young women to 
ce enlightened care of their own health, and the health of others under their charge. 
The materials for the callsthenic uniform must be made up under the direction of the 
itructor in this department. 

Che trustees desire that all female students shall participate in these exercises, unless 
cused for good cause. They have been witnessed and heartily approved by some of 
B most eminent medical men in the state. 

COURSE IN DOMESTIC SCIENCE. 

Required for degree of B. S. in school of domestic science, 

FIRST YEAR. 

L. Chemistry; trigonometry and drawing; British authors . 
8. Chemistry; designing and drawing; American authors. 
I. Chemistry; designing and drawing; rhetoric. 

SECOND YEAR. 

I. Botany; physiology; German or English classics. 

i. Food and dietetics, (simple aliments) botany and green-house; German or English 

MSioS. 

I. Food and dietetics, (compound aliments and principles of cooking, etc.) zoology; 

snnan or English classics. 

THIRD YEAR. 

1. Domestic hygiene: ancient history: German or French. 

S. Physios, memeeval histoi^^; German or French. 

B. Physics or landscape gardening: modem history; German or French. 

FOURTH YEAR. 

1. Household Esthetics: mental science; history of civilization. 

I. Household science; constitutional history; logic. 

I, Domestic economy; usages of society, etc.; political economy; home architecture; 

fiduating thesis or oration or essay. 



COLLEGE OF LITERATURE AND SCIENCE. 



SCHOOLS. 

BNGUSH AND MODERN LANOUAGES, ANCIENT LANOUAOES AND LITERATURE. 

ADMISSION. 

Oiodidates for the school of English and modem languages will be examined in the 
ties mentioned on page 12, including the Latin but not the Greek. Those desiring to 
*er the school of ancient languages will be examined also in tb^Gxe^V \svjx xtfA. \w \\«i 
^entB of botanjTf phyalology and natural philosophy . 
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IW8TRUC5TION. 

The plan of instruction embraces, besides the ordinary text-book study, ic 
practical exercises in all the departments, including original researches, essays, 
proof-reading, and other work intended to illustrate the studies pursued, and 
the student's own powers. It is desigrned to give to ail the students voice-culture i 
training in elocutionary practice. 

A prominent aim will be to teach the right use of books, and thus prepare the 
for self-directed investigafion and study, which will extend beyond the curriculum! 
school and the period of bis graduation With this v:lew, constant use of tlie 
ample and continually enlarging stores of the library will be required and enoov 
As a farther aid in this direction, members of the advanced English classes are 
t o act as assistant librafians. In this service they are able to obtain much 
knowledge of the various departments of English literature, of prominent am 
the extent and scope or Their writings. Of special value as an Incentive to, 
means of practice in, English composition, should be mentioned the Illini, a i 
paper edited and published by the students of the several colleges, each of whidil 
propriately represented in its columns. A printing office has been provided f(Hr ! 
mechanical building, and a press with the requisite supply of type. 

The lAbrary is well supplied with works illustrating the several periods of 
American, French, and German literature, as also those of ancient literature, 
tains at present over ten thousand well selected volumes, and is constantly groi 
purchase at home and abroad. Valuable American and foreign periodicals are 
regularly in the reading room. 



SCHOOL OF ENGLISH AND MODERN T^NGUAGES. 

ENGLISH LANGUAGE AND LTTERATUKE. 

Studies of the Scfiool. —In the arrangement of the studies the endeavor is to preset 
thorough and extended drill in grammatical and philological study, and in the aatk 
and history of the English language, affording a training equivalent to the ordW 
studies of the classical language This drill extends throuarh three years of the coal 
but may be shortened according to the ability and preparation of the student. 

The first two terms of the first year Mre given to a general survey of the whole field 
British and American literature from the middle of the sixteenth century to the prei 
time. All the really representative writers come into notice, and representative spi 
mens from the wiitings of each are carefully read in class. Moreover, each studen 
required each term to read the entire work of some classic author, making choice ft 
a prescribed list Frequent exercises in writing abstracts, or original compo^itioiu 
themes assigned, are also required. The study of rhetoric occupies the third term. 

During the second year some four or five of the groat masters are studied, their w 
analyzed, the shaping forces of their times, and their influences upon succeding times 
investigated. Lectures are given from time to time on poetry, epic, lyric, dramatic, ( 
Writing and reading required as in first year. 

In the senior year attention is given to old English; to the Anglo-Saxon, for which 
way has bieen prepared by the study of both English and German; to philology; to 
philosophy of English literature, and to lesthetics. Essays, forenslcs, and orations 
required. 

French and Oerman— The modern languages taught in this school are confined to 
year of French and two years of German, but the student may, at his option, substf 
a second year of French for one of German. Abundant practical exercises are given 1 
in composition and translation, and the diligent student gains the power to read with e 
scientific and other works in these languages, and may, with a little practice, write 
speak them with correctness. A constant attentipn is also given in the etjrmologies c 
mon to these languages and the English, and thereby a large advantage is gained by 
student in linguistic culture. '*He who knows only one language,*' said Goethe, "ki 
not even that one propierly." 

In the first year, the student passes over a complete grammar and reader, acqui 
a knowledge of the technicalities of the idiom, and a sufficient vocabularv for the us 
books of reference within the course. The second year is devoted to a critical stud 
the languages and philological analysis, and to a course of select classic reading, c 
position and conversation. 

McUhematUm^ Physics and Ast/ronomy .~¥ot these studies, see school of mechanical fl 
neering. 

Natural Sciences.— See school of chemistry and natural history. 

HISTORY AND SOCIAL SCIENCE. 

The historical studies are designed to afford a general view of the history, sodil 
ganization and progress of the race. They embrace also the history of the arte 
sciences, and of civilization, the principles of civil polity and law, the philosopi 
history, and the principles of political economy and constitutional law. The iostnM 
75 e^iven chietiy by lectures, with rea^Vnga ot a\>e<i\^fe«i acwWiox^, and the study of 1* 
oal geography and chronology . . , ^ ^ _^^ • ..^ » .^ 

The course occupies six terms in the thiTa atv^L towrXXi ^«.^x* q1 \3tt» xo^Vi^t^W:? ^^ 
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THIRD YEAR. 






ni history of Greece and Rome, with notices of other nations ; ancient greography; 
al history; modem history; general European history; European geography. 

FOURTH YEAR. 

tutional history of England and the United States, five lectures a week; history 
tiou, analysis of historical forces and phenomena, notices of the arts and of the 
ve sciences; political economy. 

PHILOSOPHY AND i.OGlC. 

Studies of this department are taught chiefly by lectures, with readings of specified 
I, and written ossays. These studies require much maturity of powers, and are 
tre confined to the fourth year of the course. 
Ital philosophy. Analysis and classification of mental phenomena; theories of per- 
m, imagination, memory, judgment, reason. Mental philosophy, or connection of 
and mind, healthful conditions of thought, growth and decay of mental and mo ml 
B. Philosophy of education. Theory of conscience; nature of moral obllgat;;^ on, 
feeling. The right. The good. Practical ethics; duties. Formation of character. 
it schools of philosophy; modern schools of philosophy. Influence of philosophy on 
_'re88 of civilization, and on modern sciences and arts, 
[nciples of logic; conditions of valid thinking; forms of arguments; fallacies and their 
■■rtflrntlnn Inductive and scientific reasoning; principles and methods of investigation. 
mistical applications of logic in The construction of argument, in the detection and 
^rer of fallacies, and in the formation of habits of thinking, and the common judg- 
Dts of life. 

COURSE OF SCHOOL OF ENGLISH AND MODERN LANGUAGES. 

Required for degree of B, L, 

FIRST YEAR. , 

ife Cicero de amicitia, or British authors; French; trigonometry and advanced geometry. 

■^ liivy, or American authors; French; analytical geometry. 

« Rhetoric; French; calculus, or drawing; Horace (optional, extra). 

W SBCOND YEAR. 

ti English classics; German; physiology, or botany 
ft Bnglish classics; German; zoology, or botany. 
K Bnglish classics; German; astronomy. 

■^ THIRD YEAR. 

t German; chemistry; ancient history or geology. 
German; physios or chemistry; medieval history. 
%, German; physics; modern history. 

FOURTH YEAR. 

Anglo-Saxon; mental science; history of civilization. 

English literature; constitutional history; logic. 

Esthetics; Political economy; chemistry or geology; graduating thesis or oration. 



rSCHOOL OF ANCIENT LANGUAGES AND LITERATURE. 



the school of ancient languages and literature, the methods of instruction, without 
irviug from their proper aim, to impart a sufficiently full and critical knowledge of 
Latin and Greek languages and writings, will make the study of these tongues sub- 
lent, in a more than usual degree, to a critical and correct use of the English. 
I this view, written translations, carefully prepared, with due attention to dif- 
rnces, equivalences and substitution of idioms, and the comparison and discrimina- 
i of synonyms, will form part of the entire course. 
^The study of Latin and Greek composition will constitute a weekly exercise, through 
first year, and will be continued, to some extent, through the course. Essays, hfs- 
ical and critical, will be required from time to time, in connection with the works 
1, and a free use of the library is urged It is intended that each student completing 
course In ancient languages shall have a clear knowledge of the history of Greek and 
literature and of the principal authors in both languages. As an aid to the appreciation 
9 literature of the two peoples, Greek and Roman history will form an important part 
> course, and will be taken up in the beginning of the course iVVvistT«Lt\w% XXi'fe >N«t>BA 
Id the Oral term of the third year ancient history la tsCbLeTi vrp «ts «t ^.e^^wAie^^Xxv^^ 
agpeoial atteaUon ia then given to the history of Greece anil 1BlomQ> «k.wd \Xtfi Tk3aX\wi& 
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with whom they came In contact. Classes will be formed for students who wish to cujt\ 
their classical study farther than the prescribed course, and every assistance will be glm\ 
them. 

For the studies in history, philosophy, etc., see school of Engrllsb and modem las- 1 
guages. I 

For the studies in mathematics and natural science, see schools of mechanical eih| 
ffineerin^; and natural history, 

COURSE OP SCHOOL OP ANCIENT LANGUAGES. 

Required far decree of B. A. 

FIRST YBAR. 

1. Cicero de Amicltia and prose composition; Iliad and prose composition; trigronometrf | 

and advanced geometry. 

2. Livy and pro6e composition; Boise and Freeman's selections irom Greek authors and I 

prose composition; analytical geometry. I 

3. Oaes of Horace and prose compositicjn ; Memorabilia and prose composition; calculoi 

SBCOND TEAR. 

1. Satires of Horace; Thucydides or German; physiology. 

2. Terence; Sophocles or German; zoology 

3. Tacitus; Demosthenes or German; astronomy. 

THIRD YBAR. 

1. Juvenal or French; chemistry; ancient history or geology. 

2. Quintilian or French; physics; mediaeval history. 

3. De officils or French; physics; modem history. 

FOURTH YEAR. 

1. History of civilization; mental science; meteorology and physical geography. 

2. Constitutional history; English literature; logic. 

3. iEsthetlcs; Plato; political economy: graduating oration or thesis. 



ADDITIONAL SCHOOLS. 

NOT INCLUDED IN THE FOUR COLLEGES. 



SCHOOL OF MILITARY SCIENCE. 



By the law of congress, and of the state, the university is required to teach military 
tactics to its students. All able-bodied male students of the college classes are enrolled 
in the companies of the university battalion, and receive Instruction according to the 
following programme, the exercises occupying from one to three hours each week (see 
figures m programme.) 

The military organization of the university ranks in the state militia as the university 
battalion, Illinois National Guards. 

PROGRAMME. 

FIRST TEAR. 

WaiXl Term. —School of soldier, manual of arms, 3. 
Winter Term.— School of company, firings, etc., 2. 
Spring Term.— School of battalion, 2. 

SECOND YEAR. 

FaU Term.— Reviews of company and battalion drill, 2. 
Winter Term.— Bugle calls and skirmish dtiVl, 1. 
Sprtng r<?rw. —Skirmish drill, and battaUon eyo\\iUoT3kB, \. 
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THIRD YEAR. 

7)1.— Review, picket duty, 1. 

Term.— Guard and picket duties, 1. 

Term.— Sklrmisti and battalion evolution, 1 to 2. 

FOURTH YBAR. 

"m.— Reviews, 1. 

Term —Bayonet fencing:, 1. 

Term —Battalion evolutions, target practice, 1 to 2. 

CLASS IN MILITARY SCIENCE. 

is taught in military science and art, as far as is requisite for officers of the 
>m this class are selected the officers of the several companies, for which they 
ill sergeants and instructors. The military instruction is now under the charge 

W. A. Dinwiddle, an experienced officer of the regular army of the United 
\. full supply of arms and ammunition is furnished by the war department, In- 
iree hundred cadet rifles and accoutrements, two pieces of field artillery, one 

fixed cartridges and one thousand blank cartridges annually for target practice, 
:'ouiids for artillery. 

lent is eligible to the military class till he has reached the winter term of the 
' sophomore year, and is in good standing in all his studies. The course of 
>n is confined strictly to two years, terminating always with the first term of 
h or senior year. No student will be permitted to retain a command who does 
tain a good standing in conduct and scholarship, 
truction and exercises occupy two hours each week, arranged as far as possible 

to interfere with any other courses of study, to allow the members of other 

enter this. Students must be careful, however, to ascertain, before entering 
iry class, that the proper studies and exercises pf their chosen courses will not 
3 red with. 

^iorw.— The governor of the state commissions as captains in the state militia, 
ients of the military class as complete the course thoroughly, and obtain the 
' experience in command, and whom the faculty of the university recommend 
high character both as students and as gentlemen. 

My Unt/onns.— Under the authority of the acts of incorporation, the trustees 
icribed that all male students, after their first term, shall wear the university 

The university cap is to be worn from the first The uniform consists of a 
cap of cadet gray mixed cloth, of the same color and quality as that worn at 
nt, and manufactured by the same establishment. Students can procure them 
de on their arrival here. The university cap is ornamented in front with the 

I. U., surrounded by a wreath. Students will always wear their uniforms on 
»ut in their rooms and at recitations may wear other clothing, 
iversity library contains books on military science, military history and engi- 

ium.— The drill hall is furnished with a full set of gymnastic apparatus, and 

1 gymnastic exercises are organized in the fall and winter terms under careful 
Fee $1. 

»7iy.— In connection with the military department there Is a telegraph office in 
iniversity building with accommodations for learners, and connections with the 
al and military building, the dormitory and several private houses, making 
-ee miles of telegraph lines. The students form an association or class, and the 

join the university main line, using their own instruments in their rooms. 

appoint their own officers, inspectors, etc , and pay a small contribution for 
ing batteries, etc. At present there are twenty-seven instruments on the line. 

COURSE IN SCHOOL OF MILITARY SCIENCE. 



SECOND YEAR. 

)ol of the soldier and company; bayonet fencing, 2. 
)ol of battalion; ceremonies and reviews; skirmish drill. 

THIRD YBAR. 

:ade and division evolutions; sword fencing, 2. 

rd outpost and picket duty; sword fencing, 2w 

tary administration, reports and returns; theory of fire-arms; target practice, 2. 

FOURTH YBAR. 

Dizatioiii etc., of armies; art of war; field toxtUioaWou^^ %. 
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SCHOOL OF COMMERCE. 

The aim of this school is to teach those principles of business, and of accounts, whidi 
will enable the student to manage correctly his business affairs, to enframe in the larger 
enterprises of trade and commerce, or to fit him for the work of a professional book- 
keeper. 

The course of instruction will occupy at least one year. In the first term will be taught 
the principles of book-keeping in general, and forms of business paper in general use. 
In the second term tho student will learn the application of book-keeping to special lio'V 
of business, and also special business forms and papers. The third term is devoted to 
banking and the higher operations of the counting-house, commercial law, political economy 
and the principles of trade. The course is designed to be as comprehensive and thorough 
as that of the best of the commercial colleges, with advantages such as no mere commer- 
cial college can give. 

ACTUAL BUSINESS. 

The advantages to be gained in this school have been greatly increased by the addition 
of a course of practical business operations. In passing satisfactory examination in 
theoretical work the student is furnished a capital of $2,000 in college currency with which 
to transact business. To secure its careful use. and to Invest the student vrith some re- 
sponsibility t)f actual gain or loss to himself, such as all business men must bear, a deposit of 
one-fourth per cent, of his capital in real money is required. At the close of the course 
all currency in good condition is redeemed at the same rate Prices are regulated by 
gold qur)tations, and goods are bought and sold by sample tickets, in retail and whole- 
sale trade. Commission business, in its various forms, is also carried on between com- 
mission merchants and dealers in distant cities, located in different parts of the spacious 
hall. All the varied forms of paper by means of which business is conducted, such as 
bills, notes, drafts, checks,, invoices, account sales, etc , are required to be carefully 
drawn and properly signed, endorsed or accepted before the transaction for which they 
are drawn is crtmpleted. Special attention is paid to business correspondence. 

To facilitate these operations, and to furnish a means of teaching practical banking, 
the * 'commercial department bank" has been built and equipped. Its capital is $200,000, 
from which students in actual business are supplied. 

All business common in banks, except that of failure, is here conducted, and the 
student tills each different office in succession, performing the duties and keeping the 
books connected therewith. 

Candidates for admission to this school, in full standing, must have the same prepara- 
tion as that required for admission to the coll*^ge of natural sciences. But those who 
wish simply to take the year' s course in book-keeping, may pursue the study through 
the preliminary year, and in connection with the studies of that year, paying- the fees 
required of preparatory students. 

The full course of the school is as follows: 

FIRST YEAR. 

1. Theoretical book-keeping in single and double entry, theory of mercantile accounts, 

the principal books and auxiliaries, cash book, bill book, invoice book and sales 
book, notes, drafts and chocks, penmanship and letter- writing, British authors, 
chemistry or French. 

2. Actual business, retail and wholesale, books kept by single entry, with and without 

invoice book and sales book, changed to double entry and continued by various 
methods. Bills, receipts, notes, drafts, checks, and accounts current; commer- 
cial calculations, American authors, drawing or French. 

3. Actual business, agency, commission and shipping, importing and jobbing, invoice 

book, domestic and foreign, sales book, receiving book, commission sales book, 
business correspondence, invoices, account sales, bills of exchange, rhetoric, 
drawing or French. 

SECOND YEAR. 

1. Theoretical banking and practice in teaching book-keeping, German, English classics 

or physiology, history of civilization or French, 

2. Banking by theory and practice, German, constitutional history. 

3. Commercial law and forms of legal paper, German, political economy. 



SCHOOL OF ART AND DESIGN. 

This school is to subserve a two-fold purpose. 1. It affords to the students of the sev- 
eral colleges the opportunity to acquire such a knowledge of free-hand drawing as their 
chosen course may require. 2. It offers to such as have a talent or taste for art, tn« 
best facilities for pursuing studies in industrial designing or other branches of fine wt. 
Schools of design, in Europe and in this country, have been found important aids to tje 
higher manufactures, adding to the beauty of fabrics «Livd to t\ie skill and taste of wori- 
men. The aohool Is at present under the cYiarge ot PTote«.%oT ^^^'t ^^\a«wA> «».««« 
of good reputation, and a graduate of tYie art aoYiooV ol ^vwAOa., ^ww\^. 
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COURSE OP INSTRUCTION. 

ourse in industrial art and desigrning occupies two years, and if faithfully followed, 
students to become efficient desigrners in the various branches of industry in which 

skill and taste are indispensible to success. The course is divided into four 

as follows: 

Stage A. 

bnts of form; analysis of compound forms; outline drawing on paper and black- 
principles of shading:, elementary desigrns; lectures on art; descriptive greometry. 

Stage B. 

ngr with pencil, chalk, pen, charcoal, ink and sepia; monochrome and distempora 
perspective; drawingr from models and common objects; elementary designs from 
ts of plant and animal forms; desigms for specified objects; lectures on art and its 

Stage C. 

ag from models and casts; outlines from natural foliagre; botany as applied to or- 
ation: harmony and contrasts in color; optical and physical principles underlying: 
I nature: contrasts in desigrn; styles and history of ornamentation; higrber linear 
tive and shadows; lectures on art. 

Stage D. 

in^ from statuary, casts and models; drawing and sketching from nature; com- 
18 in ornamental and industrial art: compositions in monumental and pictorial 
; analysis of ornamental art: esthetics; water color and oil painting; lectures on 
/ory. 

ADVANCED COURSE IN ART AND DESIGN. 

;ourse comprises the regular branches of figure, portrait and landscape painting; 

ig and illustrating on wood; modeling in clay, wax, etc It is designed for those 

3h to become teachers, or to pursue .painting and designing as a profession. 

a art students will be received for this course, and allowed to devote their whole 

>n to the art studies. 

nts completing the full course in industrial designing will receive a certificate 

le school. Fee for special students, ten dollars the term. 



MUSICAL DEPARTMENT. 

UNDER CHARGE OF MISS CHARLOTTE E. PATCHIN. 

COURSE OF INSTRUCTION. 

ictionbook; dementi's Sonatines, Op. 36, 37, 38; Kohler's Studies, Op. 50. books 
; Schmitt's Finger Exercises; dementi's Sonaten Studien, Op. 165; Czernie's Op. 
sind Exercises of the Scales; Czernie's Op. 299, School of Velocity, Books 1, 2, 3, 
Czernie's Op. 740, Fifty Finishing Studies, Books 1, 2 3, 4, 5; Cramer's Studies, 
Chopin's Op. 25; Thalberg's Studies, Op. 26; dementi's Gradus ad Pamassum; 
ns from Bach's Well Tempered Clavicord: Johnstone's Thorough Bass, Palmer's 
ly. 

upils take, during the course, such pieces as are adapted to their advancement, 
g the last year Bethoven' s Sonates, and other classical compositions, are studied. 
?8 the private lessons, every one is required to attend class meetings every week, 
h the pupils play in the presence of each other and the teacher, 
board exercises in the varieties of time, accent, scales, modulation and transposi- 
) given to these classes, qualifying them to render and analyze music more intel- 

nore advanced pupils have an opportunity to take part in public musical rehearsals, 
the public exercises given by the various societies connected with the university. 

TUITION. 

md cabinet organ, per term of 20 lessons $10 00 

8 on the Piano, per term 6 00 

ay and thorough oass, in classes 5 00 

ty-six lessons are required in the fall term, that the work in this study may c<ix- 
I wltb that in the other departments. 
V 8triotly in advance. 
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EXAMINATIONB. I B 

r 

Written examinations are held at the close of each term, and whenever any studf hn ■ L 
been finally completed. Any student failing to answer correotly 75 per cent, ot tto| f. 
questions proposed, loses all credit for that study, and is precluded from proceeding witt 
any other studies without special permission. 

A record is kept of each student' s term work and standing, and from this his final ee^ 
tlflcate of graduation is made up. 

DEGKEES AND CEKTIPICATE8. 

No Degrees htive heretofore be€»n given by this tlnlversity. The law forbade it. Oi 
petition of the alumni, the last General Assembly of the State enacted that **on lika 
recommendation of the faculty, the trustees may authorize the regent, a8 president o( 
the university, to issue diplomas to such persons as shall have completed satisfactorily 
the required studies, ana sustained the examination therein, conferrini? such Uteniy 
and scientific degress as are usually conferr(>d l>y universities for similar or equivalent 
courses of studies, or such a.s the trustees may deem appropriate." Approved May 11, 
1877. 

Before exercising the power granted by this act the trustees deemed it wlbe to a8ce^ 
tain fully the views of other institutions of similar character, and especlaJly of tbott 
organized under the same congressional grant . A ctmferenoe of the leading oflBoers of 
these institutions was finally invited and held in Columbus, Ohio, Dec. 177, 1877. Hm 
institutions represented concurred unanimously in the utility of degrees when propwlj 
conferred, and all except this university had already introouced them. In aocoraanee 
with the able report of the conference, the following system of degrees has been adopted 
for the university: 

1. All studies will remain as heretofore, free. Each, student may choose and pursue 
such studies as he may desire, subject only to such conditions as to preparation, times of 
study, and number of studies as may be necessary to secure efficiency in classes and 
economy in teaching. 

2. But students who wish to be candidates for any degree must complete fully the 
course of studies prescribed for such degree. 

3. Students not candidates for any degree will be enrolled as special students, and will 
receive at the close of their attendance, If not less than a year, the certificates provided 
by law, with statement of work done and of credits attained. 

4. It is designed that the re<juirements for all the bachelors' degrees shall be, as 
nearly as possible, equal in amount and value. 

5. The degree of bachelor of science, B. S., will be given to those who complete 
either one of the courses of studies in the colleges of engineerinir, agriculture, or natural 
science, or in domestic science. The name of the school vriil be inserted after the degree 

6. The degree of bachelor of letters, B. L. , will be given to those who oomplete the 
course in the school of English and modem languages. 

7. The degree of bachelor of arts, B. A., will be given to those who oomplete the 
course in the school of ancient languages. 

8. The masters' degrees, M. S., M. L., and M. A., and the equivalent degrees of C. 
E., M. E., etc., will be only given to those who have pursued and passed examinations 
on a year of prescribed post-graduate studies, and presented an accepted thesis, or after 
a term of successful practice with a thesis. 

EXAMINATION FOR ADMISSION. 

To prevent loss to those who are not prepared to enter the University, but might come, 
hoping to pass thj examinations for admission, the following arrangement nas been 

dmnty Superintendent 8 Cert^/Icotes.— County superintendents of schools will be furnished 
with questions and instructions for the examination of candidates, in the four common 
branches, arithmetic, geography, English grammar and history of the United States; 
those who pass creditably will, when they present the superintendent' s certificate to that 
effect, be admitted to the preliminary classes. 

Examining Schools.— The trustees have authorized the faculty to designate one or more 
high-schools in each county of the state, of sufficiently high grade and grood reputation, 
whose certificates of examination, in the branches required of candidates for the uni- 
versity, may be received in lieu of the usual examination of the university. 

These must be graded, or high-sch(»ols of good reputation, and of suffiqiently extended 
course to prepare students for the university. The principal teachers of the sohooto 
selected for this class will be authorized to prepare questions and conduct examinations 
of any of their students desirous of entering the university, but the papers must be 
sent to the university for final decision. 

The following is a list of the schools already accepted as 

EXAMINING schools: 

Rockford west high-school J. H. Blodget, Principal. 

Tuscola ^^ .'ji* HoQ^fthftl, * * 



Buda ** 3 . V . Wliklnaon, ** 

Kankakee * * .C^ . ^SjcMa^^ *•* 

C!bflznpii/^ii, east side school.. ".".'. *.*.*.*. .^M^^soa ^^ ^!«ni^ 
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Maplewood hiffh-school, S. F.Hall, Principal. 

Sterliiigr,2d ward high-school Alfred Bayliss, * * 

8. Belvldere high-school J- W. Gibuon, 

Oeneseo 
Belvidere 
Urbana 
Lanark 
Gibson City 



k t 



,B. F. Barge, 

. 8herriU, 

J. W. Hays, 

.F. T. Oldt, '" 

.J. W. Mercer. ** 






Accredited High Schools. - In addition to the examining schools above mentioned, the 
feculty are authorized, after personal examination, to appoint accredited high schools, 
whose graduates may be admitted to the university without further examination. These 
must be schools of flrst-rate character, whose courses of instruction include all the studies 
required for admission to some one of the colleges of the university. On application, a 
member of the faculty is sent to examine the school making the application, as to its 
tacilities for teaching, its course and methods of instruction, and the general proficiency 
shown. If the report is favorable, the name of the school is entered on the published 
list of high schools, accredited by the university, The graduates of These schools are ad- 
mited to -iny of the colleges for which their studies may have prepared them. The ap- 
pointment continues as long as the work of the school is found satisfactory . 

ACCREDITED HIGH SCHOOLS. 

Princeton High School... H L. Boitwood, Principal. 

Lake View ** A. T. Nightingale, 

Champaign West High School W. H. Lanning, 

Tolono High School O. C. Palmer, 

Decatur ** E. A. Gastman, 

Salem High School.... % N. S. ScoveU, 

N. B.— Schools desiring to be placed on either of these lists will be furnished, on appli- 
cation, with the circular of instructions. 

DORMITORIES AND BOARD. 

There are In the university building about one hundred private rooms, which are rented 
to the students who first apply. Most of the rooms are of ample size for two students. 
All are without furniture. 

There are many boarding houses near the university where either table board, or bostrd 
and rooms can be obtained, with the advantages of the family circle. Boarding clubs 
are also formed by the students, by which the cost of meals may be reduced to $2.26 per 
week. Some students prepare their own meals, and thus reduce expenses still farther. 

Coal is purchased at wholesale and furnished to the students at cost. 

STUDENTS' GOVERNMENT. 

For several years an experiment has been in progress, in self government of the stu- 
dents of the university. By permission of the faculty, the general assembly of the stu- 
dents was organized, and a constitution adopted providing for the election of a president, 
Tice-president, secretary and marshal; for a seaace of twenty-one members, a court 
consisting of a chief justice and two associate judges. CTnder this constitution, laws are 
enacted by the senate, which become valid only when approved by the regent of the uni- 
versity. All offenses against these laws are tried before the student' s court, and punish- 
ed by fines according to the class of the offense. Oases which require the severer penal- 
ties of suspension or expu slon from the university, are rel erred to the faculty. Students 
refusing to pay the fines imposed by the students' government are suspended from uni- 
versity privileges. The government has thus far rendered important aid in maintaimng 
good order in the dormitories and grounds, in preserving public property, in preventing 
the viBltiiig of saloons, and in other matters requiring the intervention of authority. 

GENERAL DIRECTIONS TO STUDENTS. 

Young men or women desiring a liberal education, and living at a distance from any 
college or university, are often puzzled to understand precisely what they will be requir- 
ed to know and do in order to gain admission. To such these words are addressed: 

I. Notice that a college, or a university, (which is properly a collection of colleges, ) is 
designed for the higher education only, and not for the study of the common branches. 
None of the common branches, such as arithmetic, geography, English grammar, read- 
ing and spelling, are taught in this university. These must all be finished before you 
come. 

8. In order to pursue profitably the true college studies, and to keep pace with the 
classes, you must be ready to pass a strict examination in the common branches just 
mentioned, and in certain other preparatory studies, differing with the different colleges 
of the university. • 

8. If well prepared only in the common branches above named, you may be admitted, 
not to the colleges, but to the preparatory ciasses, in which you will study t>\\<& q»\}ci^xl ^~<c%- 
paratory studies required for admission to the college. AW pTe^«LTB.\«TS ^XvsANfe^ xEoa3^\i<^ 
completed before you can be admitted, as a matriculated studQiit.., \;Qi «uwy ^io'^*^^^ ^S^saa^. 
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4. Remember that all colleire studies are arrangred in retnila*!* systematic courses, in 
which each term' s work is designed to prepare for the next. To take . the studies in 
their order, you should enter at the beginning of the college year, in September. If un- 
able to enter at that time, you may enter at any later time by making up the studies 
already passed over by t^e class. 

5. Enter college with the purpose of going through, and make your eourfie regular as 
far as you go. If obliged to leave before you have finished the course, you will have 
done the best thing for yourself in the meantime; while if you remain, the regular course 
is in nine ctises out of ten, the most useful and effective. 

Students desiring only a winter's schooling should go to some high schooL 

ADVICE TO THE YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN OP ILLINOIS. 

There are in the State of Illinois over 500,000 young men and women between the ages 
of fifteen and twenty-five. To these our words are addressed. All of you desire suc- 
cess. All wish a happy and prosperous life. Some seek it in property; some in social 
standing: some in public offices, and others in professional or Dusiness distinction A 
sound and liberal education is the surest pathway to success in all these pursuits. Sta- 
tistics prove that the well educated man will, on the average, be as far advanced in his 
career at 35 as the uneducated man at 45 or even 50. His education is as good as ten 
years' start of his competitors While not one out of every ten educated men makes a 
comparative failure, not one out of every ten of uneducated men achieves success. Tho 
chances of the educated man are therefore ten tn one better than those of the uneducated. 
This is true in every branch of business, in agriculture and mechanic arts, as well as 
in law, medicine or trade. In the long run, then, ignorance costs more than education. 

Nearly all of you can, if you will, pet a fair common education. One-fourth of you 
can get a high-school education. One, at least, in ten has the talent to take a liberal 
college education. Nothing hinders, in most cases, but your own want of wilL More 
than one- half the college students of this country are from the middle classes in society 
or lower. A large proportion of these students pay their own way. Take the first step, 
and the second becomes easier, and so on to the end. Where there is an earnest will, 
there Is sure to open a feasible way. 

The lamentation, *' Too late!" has killed or chilled many a good thought. **It is 
never too late to learn ' ' Preparation for college ought to begin at fourteen or fifteen 
years of age, but many of our best men commenced their preparatory studies at twenty, 
or twenty-five, even, and not a few have taken the college course at thirty or thirty-five, 
and sometimes at forty years of age. 

Do not linger too long over the common branches, as they are called, in the vain hope 
of making them perfect before taking any higher studies. As soon as you have gone 
through the common practical arithmetic, with a tolerable understanding of it, take up 
algebra or areometry. After completing a single book in geography, proceed at once to 
natural philosophy or physiology, without waiting for the higher geography. As soon as 
the first grammar is fairly finished, take up rhetoric and composition, or, if you can find 
a teacher, Latin or Prench. There is enormous waste of time in going over and over 
again, the same studies, with new text«books, in the foolish expectation of attaining a 
perfect understanding of them. What you want is not more study of the old, but more 
mind, new knowledge to feed mind, broader intelligence, larger views. You may then 
return some day to your old studies, and make more progress in a month than you made 
before in a year. Thousands of students are robbed of a liberal education by this com- 
mon blunder. 

Pinally, wait frir no teacher or school term. AH study must be done by yourself. All 
learning is the act of your own mind. Teachers and schools are helps, but he who has 
the courage to study alone may do without them. 

If half the students were in college who ought to be there, for their own sakes, and 
for public weal, every college in the state would be crowded to its utmost. And the 
state, feeling the influx of this large measure of educational brain, would march with a 
giant' s pace to larger wealth, higher social and political power, and to a more splendid 
and fruitful civilization. 

EXPENSES. 

The tuition is free in all the university classes 

The matriculation fee entitles the student to membership in the university until 

he completes his studies, and must be paid before he enters. Amount $10.00 

The term fee for incidental expenses is, for each student ^.. 5.00 

Room rent in university dormitory, each student, per term $2.00to $8.00 

Each student in the chemical and physical laboratories, and in the <lraughting and en- 
gineering classes, is required to make a deposit varying from 50 cents to $8, to pay for 
chemicals and apparatus used, and for any breakages or damages. 

The following are the estimated maximum and minimum annual expenses, exclusive of 
books and clothing, of a residence of thirty-six weeks at the university: 

MXN MAX 

Term fees and room rent for each student $^.00 $27.00 

Table board in boarding houses and clubs 72.00 144.00 

Fuel and light 10.00 15.00 

Washing, at 76 cents per dozen ?. 13.50 27.00 



Tota] annual amount ...1>s\<^.^ ^£13.00 

Board and room in private houses, per week ^.^ ^5!fc 
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FBES IN THE PBBLIMINART TEAR. 

TuitioD, per term $10.00 

Incidental fee, per terra 5.00 

SPECIAIi FEES. 

For music, for 30 lessons $10.00 

For painting and drawing to special students 10.00 

Graduating fee 5 00 

CAUTION TO PARENTS— STUDENTS' FUNDS. 

The business agent will receive on deposit any funds parents may intrust to him to 
meet the expenses of their sons. No greater error can be committed than to send boys from 
htmie wUh large am(mnt8 of spending money^ witaout the authoritative care of some prudent 
friend. Half the dissipation in colleges springs from excessive allowances of money. 
Students have little real need for money beyond that required for fees, board bills and 
lK>ok8. The attention of parents and guardians is earnestly requested to this matter, 
and especially in the case of those students who are under 20 years of age. 



HISTORY. 

The Illinois Industrial University, the State University of Illinois, had its origin in a 
movement for the higher education of the industrial classes, begun in 1851, and resulting 
in the congressional grant of lands for this purpose, made to the several States in 1862, 
and amounting in this state to 480,000 acres. The university was chartered in February, 
1867, and opened to students In March, 1868. In addition to the endowment from the 
land grrant, over $400,000 were donated by Champaign County in bonds, buildings and 
farms. The State has also made large appropriations for fitting up and stocking the 
farms, for library and apparatus, and for buildings, including the large main build- 
ing erected in 1872 and 1873, the mechanical building and drill hall, and the chemical 
laboratory, the present year. Successive colleges and schools have been added as re- 
quired, till four colleges, including fifteen distinct schools, have been organized. 

The whole number matriculated as students since the opening, is 1285. The number 
graduated from the several colleges, including the class of 1877, is 160. In 1871 the 
university was opened for lady students, on the same terms as to gentlemen. In 1874 a 
fine art gallery was established, containing a large collection of casts of celebrated statues 
and sculptures, and of engravings and autotypes. 

LOCATION. 

The university has a beautiful and healthful situation on the high grounds between the 
contiguous cities of Champaign and Urbana, and within the corporate limits of the latter. 
It is one hundred and twenty-eight miles south from Chicago, at the junction of the 
Illinois Central Railroad and the Indianapolis, Bloomington and Western Railway. The 
county is a region of beautiful rolling prairies, with large belts of timber along the 
streams, and is one of the richest farming districts in the State. • 

BUILDINGS AND GROUNDS. 

The domain occupied by the university and its several de partments embraces about 628 
acres, including stock farm, experimental farm, orchards, gardens, nurseries, forest 
plantations, arboretum, botanical garden, ornamental grounds, and military parade 
ground. 

The university buildings, fifteen in number. Include a grand main building for public 
use, one large and two small dormitory buildings, a large mechanical and drill hall, a lartre . 
chemical laboratory, a veterinary hall, a small astronomical observatory, three dwellings, 
two large bams, and a large green- house. 

The mechanical building and drill hall is of brick, 126 feet in length and 88 feet in 
width. It contains a boiler, forge and tank room; a machine shop, furnished for practi- 
cal use, with a steam engine, lathes, and other machinery; a pattern and finishing shop, 
shops for carpentry and cabinet work, furnished with wood-working machinery; paint 
and draughting- rooms, and rooms for models, storage, etc. In the second story is the 
large drill hall, 124 by 80 feet, sufBcient for the evolutions of a company of infantry, or 
a section of a battery of field artillery. It is also well supplied with gymnastic apparatus. 
One of the towers contains an armorer* s shop and military model room, an artillery room 
and a band room . The other contains a printing office and editor' s room . 

The large dormitory building is 125 feet in length and five stories in height. It affords 
80 dormitory rooms for students. Two smaller dormitory buildings contain eight rooma 
each. The new chemical building, erected this year at a cost, vaftV\\!^Va!5t l\tt^>&\xw^^ 'cJt 
$iCifOOOf coDtaina five laboratories, and is said, by good ^\i^sc%, \jo\i^ QU"fe ^\\>afe\3«RX. ^»a. 
largest in the United States. 
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PROPERTY AND FUNDS. 

Besides its landa, buildinsrs, furniture, library, etc., valued at $470, 000, the univenity 
owns 26,000 acres of well-selected lands in Minnesota and Nebraska. It has also endow- 
ment funds invested in state and county bonds amounting to $319,000, besides other 
propertv and avails, valued at $33,000 The state has appropriated $25,000 to the agri- 
cultural department for bams, tools, stock, etc; $20,000 to the horticultural department 
for green-houses, bams, drainage, tools, trees, etc.; $25,000 for mechanical and military 
building, machinery, etc. ; $127,000 toward the erection of the main building, and furnish- 
ing the same; $10,500 for chemical apparatus; $25,000 for llbrarv and apparatus; $5, 000 for 
the apparatus of a physical latmratory; $3,000 for a veterinary hall, stable and apparatus; 
$40,000 for chemical building; besides smaller amounts for agricultural experiments, etc. 

MUSEUM AND COLLECTIONS. 

The collections of minerals, fossils, shells, birds, mammals, insects, plants, etc., have 
been made with much care, and are notably large in some departments, affording valua- 
ble facilities in the study of natural history and geology. The collection in entomology 
is one of the largest in the west. With the aid of a late state appropriation, valuable 
collections of mammals, birds, and fishes have t>een purchased, embracing many speci- 
mens of great rarity and value. 

One of the trustees presented the full series of celebrated casts of fossils made by 
Prof. H. A. Ward, of Rochester, N. Y. This' collection embraces the most rare and 
valuable fossils of the British museum and of other great European collections, as well 
as those of President Hitchcock and others in America. 

ART GALLERY. 

This gallery is one of the largest and finest in the country. It is the gift of citizens of 
Champaign and Urbana. It occupies a beautiful hall, 80x80 feet, and the large and beau- 
tiful aisplay of art objects in it surprises and delights all visitors. Perhaps no collection 
in the west equals it in the number and value of its specimens. Many of the great mas- 
ter-pieces of sculpture are here exhibited in casts taken directly from the originals. The 
value of this splendid collection as a means of education is already exhibiung itself in 
the several departments of drawing and design at the university. 

LIBRARY. 

The library, selected with reference to the literary and scientific studies required in the 
several courses, includes over 11,000 volumes. The large libiary hall, fitted up as a read- 
ing room, is open throughout the day for study, reading and consultation of authorities. 
It is well provmed with American, English, French and German papers and periodicals, 
embracing some of the most important scientific and art publicatioTis. 
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FACUI.TY. 



HON. JOHN M. ORBOORT, LL. D., 

Regrent, and Professor of Philosophy and History. 

3ELIM H. PBABODY, A. M., 

Professor of Mechanical Engineering. 

THOMAS J. BURRILL, M. A., 

Professor of Botany and Horticulture, and Secretarj'. 

COL. SAMUEL W. SHATTUCK, M. A., C. B., 
Professor of Mathematics, and Vice-President. 

UOL. EDWARD SNYDER, M. A., 

Professor Modem Languages and Commander University Battalion. 

OON CARLOS TAPT, M. A., 

Professor of Geology and Zoology. 

J. BURKITT WEBB, C. E., 

Professor of Civil Engineering. 

JOSEPH C. PICKARD, M. A., 

Professor of English Language and Literature. 

N. CLIFFORD RICKER, M. Arch., 
Professor of Architecture. 

JAMES D. CRAWFORD, M. A., 
Professor of Ancient Languages. 

HENRY A. WEBER, 

Professor of Chemistry. 

GEORGE E. MORROW, LL. B.. 
Professor of Agriculture. 

FREDERICK W. PRENTICE, M. D., 
Lecturer in Veterinary Science. 

MISS LOU CATHERINE ALLEN, 

Preceptress and Instructor in Domestic Science. 

FERNANDO A. PARSONS, M. L., 
Instructor in Book-Keeping. 

PROF. PETER BAUMGRAS, 

Instructor in Industrial Art and Designing. 

MAJ. WM. A. DINWIDDIE, 

(First Lieut. 2d Cavalry U. S. A.,) Professor of filUitary ^Vexio^ ^iTii^.'^^AXVs,^. 
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INSTRUCTORS AND ASSISTANTS. 

MISS CHARLOTIE E. PATCH IN, 
Instructor In Music. 

IRA O. BAKER, C. E., 

Aflslstant In Ci%il Rnffineerinflr and Physics. 

MELVILLE A. 8CX>VRLU M. 8., 

First Assistant in Ohemical Laboratory. 

CHARLES I. HAYS, B. S., 

Assistant in Horticulture and Botany. 

CHARLES L PICKARD, B. A., 

Assistant in En^rliflb and Ancient Langruagres- 

EDWIN L. LAWRENCE, 
Head Farmer. 

E. A. KIMBALL, 

Foreman In Machine Shop. 

JOSEPH C. LEWELLIN, B. S., 

Assistant in Architecture and Foreman of Carpenter Shop. 

WILLIAM D. RUDY, B. S., 

Second Assistant in Chemical Lal>oratory. 

JOHN E. GREGORY, 

Third Assistant in Chemical Laboratory. 

C. W. CLARK, B. S., 

Second Assistant in Civil Enginecringr. 

GEORGE A. WILD, 
Taxidermist. 

Teacher of Elocution 



LORADO TAPT, 

Teacher of Clay Modeling. 



SUMMARY OF LIST OF STUDENTS. 



Resident graduates— gentlemen. 

—ladies 

Seniors— gentlemen 

— ladles 

Juniors—gentlemen 

—ladies 

Sophomores— gentlemen 

—ladles , 

Freshmen— gentlemen , 

—ladies 

Preparatory— gentlemen 

—ladies 

Special students— ladies 



Total. 
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** THE UNIVERSITY AT THE PARIS EXPOSITION. 

On the invitation of Gen. Jno. Eaton, U. S. commissioner of edu- 
Bdaon, the University sent an exhibit of its work to the Paris Expo- 
Bion. This exhibit included architectural and free-hand drawing, ex- 
■nination papers in several departments, several theses of graduates, 

set of wood- work from the architectural shops, and a collection of 
:;ver thirty photographs of the buildings, interiors and grounds of the 
University. This exhibit, sent without expectation of return or award, 
attracted great attention and received from the judges the gold medal, 
■1 testimony of its excellence. .The institution had previously taken, 
•I the centennial exhibition, four diplomas and medals for its display 
Ji Philadelphia. 

GENERAL REMARKS. 

All the state universities of this country have met the singular for- 
snne of being obliged to undergo, in their infancy, storms of hostile 
9Briticism and often of bitter opposition. The University of Illinois 
aas not been an exception, but happily it has surmounted the crit- 
tcism and opposition at an earlier period of its career than many ot 
die other institutions, and has achieved an earlier success. It is per- 
haps this success itself which has silenced the voice of ill-will. It is 
now generally acknowledged by all acquainted with the circumstances 
lliat the charges made against its trustees and faculty, of some fan- 
cied purpose to defeat the law of congress and misappropriate the 
Innds, were without any foundation. The plans proposed at the out- 
Bet have been steadily followed, with fewer changes than are usually 
found necessary, and these plans have produced an institution of 
practical learning which has been approved by the best authorities of 
iihe country for its excellence and usefulness. The agricultural college 
department, concerning which the most of solicitude was felt, and 
•round which the chief violence of criticism expended itself, to-day 
acknowledges no superior among the agricultural colleges of this con- 
■faent in the directness, scope, value and amount of work it is doing 
ior agricultural education. Its instructors consist of a professor of 
•agriculture, an instructor in agricultural chemistry, a professor of 
lorticulture, a lecturer on veterinary science, besides several other 
l^rofessors who give instruction in the branches of learning relating to 
tgriculture. Its apparatus of instruction includes a stock and experi- 
SdeDtal farm, horticultural gardens and grounds, fine cattle, a veterin- 
*iy hall for dissecting and clinic lectures; in connection with the 
treatment of diseased animals; cabinets of agricultural and horticultural 
productions, plates, plans, charts and other representations of farms, 
buildings, drainage systems, breeds of domestic animals and their 
Anatomy; models in papier mache of parts of animals and plants, in- 
duding one complete horse, manufactured in Paris, and costing about 
U,000. It embraces also skeletons and other anatomical preparations 
^th specimens of soils and their analyses. Besides the ordinary lec- 
tures and class room instruction, the college gives annually a course of 
dctur^s to the public like those in the programme which follows: 

LECTURE COURSE. 

Course No. 1 will begin Monday evening, JanxiaT^ ^^ , ^\i^ ^Q.\v>(lvciK\fe 
ve saccesBive evenings. Courses 2 to 1 will \>e ^Ne^w ^\rcm^ lovix. 
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afternoons, beginning at 9 o'clock Tuesday. Nos. 2 and 3 will 
given the first; 4 and 5 the seoond; 6 and 7 the third hoar each 

1. Political economy of agriculture, by Di. Gregory, Regent of the University. -1 
relation of food pnxluction to population and civilization; nature and production of 
ricultural wealth; airricultural exchanges and markets; laws of distriDution of 
tural wealth; the crisis of industry. 

2. Soils and Iheir management, by Prof. Morrow.— Origin and uses of soils; 
(by Prof. Shattuck); tillage; fertilizers. 

3. Chemistry, by Prof . Weber.— Laws of chemical combinations: principles of chei 
nomenclatures; agricultural chemistry (by Mr. ScovcU); application of chemistry. 

4. Veterinary science, by Dr. Prentice.— Anatomv of farm animals; the digestive 
paratus; the respirator^' apparatus; some common diseases. 

6. Rural architecture and hygiene, by Prof. Kicker and Miss Allen.— The ftirm he 
home making; some mistakes in farm hygiene; the education of women. 

6. Animal husbandry, by Prof. Morrow. —The animal in agriculture; principles 
breeding; in-breeding and cross-breeding— (by Mr. Sanders of National lAoeS^otk, 
selections and management of live-stock. 

lants, by Prof. Burrill.— Plant structure; plant life; sap (by Prof, Peabody), plsiij 
culture. 

Surely no reasonable mind can find fault with the spirit and mi 
ner in which this department of the University is managed, and ifi 
the number of students is less than could be desired, it is owing not 
to any fault of the institution, but to the failure of agriculturists to, 
appreciate as yet the value of scientific and professional training for, 
their sons and successors. The increase of population and the gradual 
wasting of the fertility of the virgin soil will doubtless compel tiie 
adoption of more scientific and intelligent methods of cultivation, and 
then the agricultural college will exhibit its usefulness and receive 
the patronage which is its due. 

AX ERROR CORRECTED. 

It has been erroneously stated in a published report that the con- 
troversy in regard to the University had largely assumed the form cf, 
a discussion as to the position which should be given in this instito^i 
tion to the classics; that three parties had been developed, of whicdi 
one would totally exclude the study of Latin and Greek; the second 
would discourage without forbidding, and a third would make it quite 
prominent, and it is further stated that the question of classical edn(»)- 
tion was involved in a rivalry between this and another institution, 
growing out of a possibility of making the one or the other institu- 
tion a IT niversity m reality as well as in name. No statement could 
be more false, injurious or unjust. The question of classical instruo-, 
tion at the University was never seriously debated, the law of congress 
having plainly settled it beforehand. A few persons through the state 
may have objected to such instruction, but no one either inside 
the authorities and faculty, or outside, ever proposed to make tiia 
study of the ancient languages a permanent feature of the institutioiL^i 
Every report and catalogue ever published sufficiently shows this, and ; 
no thought of rivalry with any other institution, public or private, 
ever entered the most secret thought of the managers of the University. ,ji 
Its position and future were too well assured to make such rivalry . 
possible. 

The unjust and often ignorant CTitici^ia. ^lalck the University was ■ 
forced to encounter in common wit^i ^\ ovXiet %\aXfiv xix^^^^c»^<^ ^ai.*' 
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Itate schools even, was not the only disadvantage under which it has 
itruggled. Its very name, though chosen with the wise and proper 
ntention of pledging the institution forever to its great work of 
promoting the industrial pursuits and aiding the industrial classes of 
ihe state, unfortunately employed a term already fixed to other 
laeanings in the language of the educational world. In America as 
^ell as in Europe the term "industrial," as applied to schools, has, 
For more than fifty years, been used to designate charity schools, or 
reformatory schools established to teach juvenile paupers, criminals or 
orphans, some trade or employment .by which they might be made 
aelf -sustaining members of society. Its application to the University 
has been and is still a source of constant misunderstanding. The 
question is frequently asked, whether it is not the reform school of 
the state, with a more than a usually pretentious name, or a school of 
mere manual labor, designed to teach the elements of trades. It is known 
that many of the students were deterred for a time from entering, because 
of this misapprehension, and there is good reason to believe that this 
unfortunte misnomer still frightens away many who would otherwise 
enter its classes. 

In conclusion, it is a gratifying fact that the plans and aims of the 
University are receiving constant though indirect approval from the 
tendencies shown by all of the great universities of the country to ap- 
proach and occupy the same ground. Old institutions like Harvard, 
!irale, Michigan University and others, once devoted almost exclusively 
to the old curricula of classical learning are adding, one by one, 
schools of art and applied science, such as schools of engineering, 
architecture, mining, pharmacy, analytical chemistry, &c., and are ad- 
vertising these schools to testify to their appreciation and their readi- 
ness to meet the wants of this great industrial and scientific age. 
We may congratulate the friends of humanity and of practical learn- 
ing, in the triumph of their cause, and in the accession to their forces 
of so many of the older and richer institutions of the country, and if 
our Industrial University stands no longer alone and peculiar in this 
respect, it is because that its schemes of instruction have been demon- 
strated to be in accordance with the demands of the times and the 
Spirit of the age. 

APPROPRIATIONS. 

The trustees of the University require the sum of ten thousand 
dollars per annum for sundry expenses, and the sum of six thousand 
dollars for the purposes named in items 7, 8 and ft below. These 
8ums of money are undoubtedly needed for the use of the University, 
and it is right and proper to du all that is consistent for the encour- 
agement of this young and growing institution of learning. I earnest- 
ly recommend that these several sums for the purposes specified be 
appropriated by the General Assembly: 

1. For the payment of taxeH acoruinfir each year, 1878 and 1879, $2, 500 per annum. 

2. For current repairs and improvements on buildings and grounds during the years 
1879 and 1880, ^,500 per annum. 

3. For current expenses of the chemical and physical laboratories for the years 1879 
and 1880, $1,000 per annum. 

4. For the current expenses for educational work and practical instruction ot «><.\v<l<Qi\!<!u%^ 
in the mechanical shops for 1879 and 1880, $1,500 per ammm. 
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6. For University library and museum for the years 1879 and 1880, $1,600 per annuaj 

j 

6. For collecting and mounting of specimens for geologrical, mineralogrical and zooll 
ical cabinets, $1,000 per annum. 

J 

7. For the erection of a new water closet for the main building, additional drainage! 
the same, and additional heating coils, &c., $2,600. 

8. For the purchase of musical instruments for military departments, purchase of 4 
arms, &c., $600. 

9. For purchase of engine boiler and steam-pipes for heating University, $3,000. 



NORMAL SCHOOLS. 



The reports of the two State Normal Schools show them to be ii 
prosperous condition, and I respectfully call the attention of the Gi 
eral Assembly to them. The claims of these institutions were 
fully discussed in the last biennial report of this department thai 
deem it unnecessary to do more than to submit the statements ma 
by President E. C. Hewett, of the Northern Normal, and Preside 
Robt. Allyn, of the Southern. 

These reports fully set forth the claims and needs of the schoo 
and I am sanguine that thay will receive the attention due them frc 
the General Assembly. The young men and women educated in the 
institutions, for the work of teaching, are scattered over the state, ai 
their work is known to all. 



NORMAL UNIVERSITY. 



Hen. S. M. EUer^ Superintendent Public Instruction: 

Dbar Sib: Twelve years ago. Superintendent Bateman. in his biennial report, bm 
this language: ''The one great need of our school system, a need which towers aboi 
all others to-day, is a supply of well qualified teachers.' ' These words are quite as tro 
in 1878 as they were in 1866. Teachers there are in plenty; but well qualified teacherfr 
teachers possessed of the requisite natural endowments of head and heart, fired with Q 
zeal that Is necessary to high success, and well trained both in the matter to be taool 
and in the art and science of teaching, are not easily found for our schools. This fW»' 
due largely to the Ignorance or carelessness of the community, for the great law of nq 
ply and demand holds in respect to teachers as well as to everything else. SometioM 
those who employ teachers do not know the requisites necessary to a good teacher; on 
sequently, they fail to remember that a really good teacher never receives the oomps 
sation that his services are actually worth, while anything paid to a poor teadicr 
wasted, or worse. Too often the only consideration seems to be to get the person tn 
will work for the least money. 

That much of the teaching done in the state is scandalously poor is evident from Q 

condition of the candidates who apply fox adm\»%\o\i lo tti© normal school. They con 

from all parts of the state, and their coiidilVow \si«k.7 \i^ T%«AQiw«X^^ xxC&ssc^. *& ^u indexj 

wliat the schools of the state are doing lor xYieiT 'pxTp^i^a- ^wna «xfe n?€>^ V^^-^sssj^n^ss 
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rge proportion show that they have not in any reasonable degree mastered those sub- 
ESCs that the schools should teach. They cannot read the most common article from a 
i-wspaper or school reader with clearness and intelligence; they cannot spell common 
irds with accuracy; they know with certainty little or nothing of geography; they can- 
•t write a respectable hand; they cannot construct a letter of a single page correctly; 
«rv frequently they violate the plainest rules of syntax; and even In arithmetic, to 
Edch they have given most of their time in school, they are unable to perform ordinary 
isnputations, with either accuracy or promptness. Furthermore, they show no mental 
■lining which enables them to study either books or things with efficiency and success. 
Bd yet many who are deficient in all these things have themselves been teachers, often 
*r several terms; and they can turn right away from the doors of the normal school and 
rain take up the business of teaching. 

A GREAT NEED. 

This state of affairs, and I have not overdrawn the picture, calls loudly for a remedy. 
he people of Illinois are proud of her public schools; they pay vast sums of money for 
lelr support; they look to them as the chiet bulwark of their political and social liberty; 
Qd they justly regard them as the principal ground of hope for all the greatness they 
nticipatefor her in the future. But, if this trust is to be well-founded, and these hopes 
re to be realized, something efficient needs to be done, and that speedily, to cause our 
Bfaools to do their work better. And the great, the overshadowing need, as I have al- 
eady said, ia to create a demand for better teachers, and at the same time take meas- 
les to supply that demand. 

Exactly this is the purpose of the normal schools; and I assert, without fear of contra- 
iction from any man who is both intelligent and honest, that the normal schools are do- 
Dg this work at least reasonably well. But they are insufficient for the undertaking, 
raier agencies are needed to supplement and extend their work. For a score of years, 
his want has been painfully apparent to the best and wisest of our educators. For proof 
t this assertion, I appeal to the records of our state teachers' 'af sociatlon, and to the 
iKcessive biennial reports of our state superintendents. 

A PROPOSED REMEDY. 

State teachers' institutes, under the management of efficient and capable men, to be held 
tk all parts of our broad domain, are the most promi£ring agency, in the opinion of these 

Bucators, as their repeated public utterances will abundantly show. These institutes will 
od to produce the desired results in various ways. They will arouse and instruct the 
Community; they will afford much of instruction and incitement to the great multitude 
at teachers who are, and must be, engaged in the work for a short time only; they will 
Aow to many young people who have an aptitude and a predisposition for the woik of 
Niching, the necessity for a much more extended preparation. Thus they will aid the 
•ork that the normal schools are now doing by showing the people the need and value 
Wf such work, and by sending to their halls great numbers of voung people, for that 
thorough preparation to whose need they have been aroused by the work of the in- 
Mtutes. 

The expense of such institutes would be a mere hagateUe—ten or fifteen thousand dollars 
innually would probably be sufficient, ft is high time that this matter should receive 
he serious attention of our law-makers; other states— some of them our near neighbors- 
re leaving us far behind in this respect. If Illinois is to maintain her high place educa- 
i'^nally amonsr the states of the union, and her pre-eminence among the states of the 
Mississippi valley, she cannot neglect this means of progress much longer. It is not ehough 
lat she take no step backward; she must take a loni,f stride forward. And, for myself, 
am thoroughly convinced that this is both the cheapest and wisest step that she can 
)v(r take 

WHAT THE NORMAL UNIVERSITY IS DOING. 

Heturning from this digression, to the normal schools, it may be asked, how are they 
>ing their work— the work of preparing young men and women for efficient service as 
>achers in the schools of the state? For our own school, I will give a plain, explicit 
Id truthful answer. 

1. We are giving to them thorough instruction and training in the elements of those 
objects which they are required by law to teach in the schools. This work of instruc- 
on and training relates not only to the facts and phenomena of the subjects taught, but 
> the principles as well. Nor is this work confined to the subjects enumerated in the 
i"w; those are put first, but the range of the work embraces some of the so-called higher 
ranches, including, for such as choose, ancient and modern languages. In the branches 
t natural science, our work is very thorough as far as, it goes, and our facilities are 
Kiiong the very be|t. 

8. We are arousing in these young people an enthusiasm in the work of teaching, as 
work worthy of the highest powers of body, mind and heart, as a w«irk worthy of life- 
^fnf devotion, and of a consecration that may justly be termed religious. We are traln- 
aif them in a knowledge of the human mind, and of the laws which govern it, both in 
SB action and in its growth. We are teaching them, both by precept and example, as 
feU. as by the practice required of them, in the principles that underlie good methods 
t instruction, and also in the methods to which those principles lead. We are teaching 
hem In regard to the management of schools, as related to their economical arrange- 
dents. to the principles and practice of government, and to the importance and methods 
t building character in their pupils. 

8. In their observation and practice-teaching in the model department, we require 
hdm to make a practical acgi/aintance with all these thlnga, -vrnd^T \Vk6 VaaXjcwRiXXwi. ^\Nft. 
iddanoe of experts who have had lonir and succeaafui exi^xience . 
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Thus, we are preparingr them for their work, by attention to the matter to he i 
the nature of thai which is to receive inetruction, and the principles and methods of goo 
in teaching and managing schools; and, in ali this, due attention is griven belli to 
and to practice. 

ABE WE SUCCEEDING. 

This work, as now outhned, we conceive to be what is needed for our schoo: 
what is set before us in the law under which our institution should exist at all. TIi 
work may be done wo may conceive to be the only means why the institution shooK 
at all. That we are doing it perfectly, we are not so foolish as to claim; that we son 
make mistakes we have not the bardihool to deny. But that we are doing the work 
fair degree of efHciency, we honestly believe; and we have good reasons to think that 
competent to Judge, believe as we do about it. Twelve years ago (see sixth biem 
I>ort, pp. 214-230), my predecessor published the written opinions of some of th 
prominent friends of education in the state, on this question. I do not belie 
opinions of those competent to Judge would be any less favorable to-day; nor do I 
there is any reason why they should be. 

But the testimony of our graduates and students, on this point, seems to i 
worthy of attention; inasmuch as they have experienced this training, and th( 
gone forth to do the work for which they were trained, and to test, in the only unqi 
able way, the value of their preparation. The testimony of these young people c 
me very frequently, and it is almost uniformly of the same tenor. ' I insert an 
from a letter received during the past week, from one of 6ur graduates. It is a 
licited expression from one who did not always take kindly to our methods of wo 
him, and I publish it without his knowledge or consent, fur which I doubt not 

pardon me. This young man says: **I am teaching in This is my third 

in a school of three departments. I like teaching, and owe all my success to 
The things I once hated there, I now love. The teachers whom I thought too stri 
my best friends. If I were to go through the normal aflpEtin, I would be a tnuci 
pupil and give yuu less trouble. I shall send every pupil I can." 

BE8ULT8. 

Pour thousand three hundred and seventy-four persons (4,374) have entered the 
department since the opening of the school, Oct. 5, 1857. Several of this nun 
mtuncd only a few weevs; quite a large proportion were pupils for but a sinflrl 
others for two terms or one year; and still others for a longer time. Our stud( 

fenerally poor; many of them are far from young when they enter; quite a numt 
amilies dependent on them for support. Such as promise well usually have flatte 
fers to teach before their term of study is completed. 

Por these and other reasons, the number who remain to complete the full ecu 
to take the diploma, is comparatively small. The tot^ number of graduates f 
normal department is 321; the class of 1863 was the smallest, containing but seve 
bers; the class of 1872 was the largest, numbering thirty-four; the average nu 
each graduating class has been slightly below seventeen. Three hundred and tw 
graduates are known to have taught since graduating; we have no knowledge in 
to four; two had engaged schools, but died before the term began; another who 
gaged a school, fell sick and has not recovered; some have paid their tuition, ha 
cided to take up other business; several who have not taught since graduating 
from one to three years during their course; seventeen of our graduates are 
living; one hundred and sixty-flve, more than half of the whole number, are k 
have taught during the past year. 

Two hundred persons graduated in the first thirteen classes; these have tai 
average of 6% years each, eighty-nine of them were teaching during the past y 
forty-eight have taught all the time since graduating. Thirty- eight persons have i 
ed from the high-school department; most of these have taught; eleven are i. 
have taught during the past year. Many of our graduates, and some who never cc 
the full course of study, have filled, and are now filling, places of great respo 
and influence . Among them are professors in colleges and normal schools, supe 
ents of counties and cities, conductors of institutes, etc. 

■ But the efficient workers from the normal university are not to be found ai 
graduates alone, nor in the office of professor or superintendent. In the country 
in the primary school, and in other humble but useful positions, are found can 
successful workers, who gained their inspiration and training here. Not all a 
suecessful, but the great majority are. 

It is impossible to obtain full statistics in respect to our pupils, but we have tl 
and postofflce address of 930 of our students, who have taught since October 
Eighty-six only of this number were working outside of the state, fgid we have i 
that fully one thousand ai*e teaching now in the state of Illinois. In view of 
facts it does seem as though one who asserts that our students do not teach, 
one way to escape the charge of willful falsehood, and that is by pleading prof< 
norance'in respect to the very thing about which he makes the assertion. 

SOME FIGUBES. 

I learn from official sources that Illinois spent $7,802,625.24 for school purposes 
Of course, the sole purpose of this vast outlay was to secure good instructioi] 
children of this state. We know that nearly or quite one thousand students 1 
normal have been teaching in Illinois within the last fifteen months; but let us 
number at 750; this is more than one-thirtieth of all the t*»achers in the sta 
thirtieth of the sum spent is $260, 084. 13 >. Now, if these representatives of the 
school do only one-tenth better work, beca\iae ol Wve\T txaXwVwsL \vct^> XJaatv^ on. the 
calculation that we have taken, their traiTiitigYiaa\>eeTL'woT\.YL\«a\\x^^\aXft\o«pc^X}Da 
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or does this take into account any indirect value which a ffood school has for the 
stiools and teachers of the neighborhood. The annual appropnation to this institution 
om the state has been $24,700, for the last four years; more than pne-fourth of this 
im, however, is interest on borrowed funds, at the rate of six per cent. , and is in no 
jnse a grift from the state. Is it reasonable, then, to say that the normal school pays? 
Again, how great a burden does this institution impose on the people of this state? 
h.e total tax levy for state purposes is ** thirty-three cents on one hundred dollars." 
ess than one one-hundredth of this will give the entire sum appropriated to the normal 
Qiversity. Or, to put It in another way, a man who pays taxes on ten thousand dollars 
>Q tributes about thirty cents a year to the support of our institution. 
Take another view. The valuation of the state for taxation is $857,235,762; what part 
t this sum is $24,700? A little calculation will snow that it amounts to less than three 
He-thousandths of a cent for each dollar. In other words, one cent upon every dollar 
f the taxable property of the state. will support the normal university for about three 
undred and fifty years. Again, the total expense of the institution is less than one cent 
year for each inhabitant of our state. Looking at these figures, let me ask how much 
ie burden of taxation would be relieved were these approprtations to cease? And, look- 
ig at the work it is doing and the importance of the work, what shall we say of the 
lan who seeks political capital by attempting to abolish or cripple the normal university? 
y what name ought we to call such a man? 

PERMANENCE OF THE INSTITUTION. 

In 1868 your accomplished prede6essor used the following language concerning the nor- 
lal university. (See seventh biennial report, p. 149.) **It is a distinct, positive, and 
3knowledged educational power in the state. Its influence pervades the whole school 
''Stem, through and through, and there is not a county in the state where its presence 

not felt. It has settled down, by a sort of loving adoption, into the hearts of the 
3ople, as a part of the inviolable heritage of themselves and of their children forever. 

has grown so gradually and yet so steadily and tenaciously into the educational f rame- 
ork of the state, that it could not now be destroyed without rending asunder, or con- 
lisiug the entire, fabric of which it is a part. It is associated with all our thoughts and 
ans of public education in the state. Suppose the act creating it were to be repealed, 
• it should be overtaken by some sudden and destructive calamity; or by some catas- 
ophe, the normal university should be blotted out, who would not realize, in the sln- 
rity of his grief, how firmly that bchool was anchored in his heart, how olosely linked 
itti his hopes of the educational future of the state?" Again he says, **the school, 
ter encountering the usual vicissitudes incident to new, and partly experimental enter- 
*ises, now rests firmly and quietly upon assured foundations, looking backward over an 
'•entful but ever brightening history of over fifteen years, and forward to a long and 
ill more useful future." (Ninth biennial report, p. 157.) 

The fltfteen prosperous years of which Dr. Bateman speaks, have now become twenty- 
le; but from the opposition we have encountered in successive general assemblies, there 
18 come to be. In some quarters, a question whether the future of the institution is as 
liet and assured as he seemed to think. Ought not this question to be set at rest? 
tie normal university is ever open to inspection by any one; its finances are so managed 
lat not a cent is wasted or lost; its students are found in the school- rooms of the state 
. all. its length and breadth; laboriously, earnestly and successfully it is pursuing the 
le aim for which it was created, and is It not fair to expect that, in future, its neces- 
try expenses will be provided for, without subjecting its friends to the trouble of pre- 
(iiting for the twentieth time the same arguments, and answering objections that have 
3en successfully met again and again? 

Besides all this, the real estate connected with the institution, now the property of 
le state, was given on such terms that a failure to provide for the school would cause 

to revert to its donors or their heirs. It would seem then, at Ipast until some new 
Iscovery is made, there ought to be no question as to the permanency of the institution. 

PRESENT NUMBER OF STUDENTS. 

During the present term, there have been four hundred and twenty-five students in the in- 
itution, not counting such as remained less than four weeks. They are distributed as 
)llows: 

ormal department 

[igh school 

rammar school 

rimary school '. 

1S5 240 425 

In the normal department are representatives from fifty-nine counties, and from five 
tates besides our own; the class that entered this term numbered one hundred and eleven 
ersons, representing forty- five counties and four states besides Illinois. 
Every pupil who enters the normal school is required to take the pledge, declaring that 
is his intention to become a teacher; no offer to pay tuition fees as an exemption is 
Dcepted, and only in very rare cases is the pupil allowed to depart from the printed or- 
er of studies; this order of studies requires elementary and professional work from the 
:art. I know that these strict requirements diminish our numbers largely. If we would 
stablish a * 'commercial department," a ''classical department," and a "literary de- 
artment." etc., allowing students to elect their studies, ana to escape all responsibility 
>r teaching, by paying a small fee for tuition, we should adopt the course of many ao- 
iUed **normal8,' and we should doubtless be overruii 'witYx ^tv3Aftiv\». ^vsX "S. wsmss5ct^ 
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that by so doing we should cease to be a normal school in any proper sense of the ton. 

Our attendance this term is not so great as it has often l)een at this season of the yev. 
The falling off is confined, however, almost entirely to the normal department. I sn^ 
pose the reason of this is to be found in the **hard limes." They diminish ournunmip 
directly by depriving many students of the necessary means; and indirectly they bail 
the same effect, because the general reduction of teachers* wages tends to discounge 
many who have beea looking to teaching as a business for which they would prepue 
themselves. Besides, in the present scramble for those who will teach for little money, 
many who could hardly pass our entry examination, low as the standard is, can get em' 
ployment as teachers The same thing prevents us from elevating our standard as m 
should like to do, for comparatively few care to be at the exjiense of the course of stu^ |k^ 
here, while they can secure schools and certificates with their present low qualiflcatioBi. P'^ 

Some who enter with us and leave after a few weeks, often because they are unfit todi Ir 
our work, go out and take schools, representing themselves as coming from the nonni |t'- 
university. We know many cases in which the reputation of the school has seriously wf* 
fered from the performances of these '*one-term flatulents." 

In years past, the scarcity and high cost of board operated to diminish our numben. 
This is much changed at present; board is easily obtained, and it costs from one to two 
dohars a week less than formerly, while the cost of room rent is reduced more than 
one- half. 

PRESENT FACULTF. 

The names and salaries of our Faculty are shown below; most of the salaries have been 
reduced ten per cent, during the present year: 

Edwin C Hewett, president, professor of mental science and didactics $3^150 

Thomas Metcalf, principal of the training depai tment 1,800 

Albert Stetson, professor of language and reading 1,800 

John W. Cook, professor of mathematics 1,800 

Henry McCormick, professor of geography and history 1,800 

Stephen A. Forbes, director of scientific laboratory 1,800 

Minor L. Seymour, professor of natural science 1,800 

Lester L. Burrington, principal of high-school and professor of Latin and Greek.... 1,500 

Mrs Martha D. L. Haynie, professor of modem languages 900 

Miss Armada G. Paddock, first assistant, training department 900 

Charles de Garmo, second assistant, training department 1,100 

Miss Bandusia Wakefield, first assistant, normal school 630 

Miss Rosalie Miller, teacher of drawing 600 

Miss Flora Penneli, second assistant, normal school 600 

Most of these ladies and gentlemen have been with us for a long time; and, as the 
years go by, I am sure they are more and more competent to discharge their duties. ' 
Mr. Seymour has taken the place of Dr. Joseph A. Sewall, who left us more than one i 
year ago, after seventeen years of service here, to become President of the University 
of Colorado, at Boulder, in that state. By his earnest, faithful and intelligent work, 
Prof. Seymour has won the full 'confidence of the students and faculty. Miss Penn^ 
lakes the place of Miss Ellen S. Edwards, who left us at the same time with Dr. Sewall; 
she is doing faithful, efficient work. One year ago. Miss Harriet M Case resign^ the 
position that she had so worthily filled. No one has been appointed as her successor. It 
will be noticed that the number of our teachers is very small, as compared with the 
number of students. As a consequence, many of the classes are very larg«— too large- 
sometimes containing as many as forty or fifty persons. It requires persons of mucii 
ability, tact, skill and physical vigor, to manage successfully such numbers in a single 
class. But I am glad to say, of all our teachers, that I believe they are doing excellent 
work, and that our relations to each other and to the students are hamonious and friend* 
ly, to an unusual degree. 

WORK OF EUROPEAN NORMAL SCHOOLS. 

I have received from the bureau of education, a circular, giving an account of the 
normal schools in the German states. Some of the facts given are so interesting, as 
bearing upon some general questions of pedagogical training, that I beg to bring them 
to your attention . Normal schools or teachers' seminaries, have had an existence in 
Germany for one hundred and forty years. No person is allowed to teach In a pubUc 
school who has not a diploma from one of them. There are ten such schools in Prussia, 
The course of study covers three years, and embraces much the same branches as our 
own course. During the first year, only two hours in a week are given to professional 
work, while five hours are given to the German language, and three to arithmetic. Dur- 
ing the whole course, the proportion of professional to other studies is not greater than 
it is with us. This last fact is very significant in view of the claim often urged that our 
normal schools ought to do nothing but professional work; and it Is quite remarkable 
when we remember how much better the German schools prepare candidates to enter the 
normal schools, than most of the schools do in our own country. 

ESTIMATES. 

I estimate that we absolutely need, for our current expenses for the coming two years, 
$24,500 annually, as will appear from the following table: 

Salaries of teachers $19,980 

Salary of janitor 480 

Salary of engineer 500 

Fuel , 1,000 

Incidental repairs • 1,008 

Increase of library , gOO 

Apparatus, chemicals, etc.... , 1,04(1 
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Our school firrounds would now present a very fine appearance if they were properly 
cared for. They would attract strangers, and delight and instruct our pupils. If we 
could spend about eight hundred or one thousand dollars a year for walks, drives, flower 
oeds, etc., we should have one of the most attractive parks to be found anywhere in the 
west. 

REPORTS. 

Two years ago, each head of a department made a report, setting forth the scope and 
method of the work done in his depart ment. I have not thought it best to repeat those 
statements. But I have asked three of our professors to report to me, in order that we 
may show some particulars in which our work has been changed, extended ^or essentially 
modified. Those reports arc hereto appended. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 

EDWIN C. HEWETT. 

Normal University, November 30, 1878. 

NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 

Bjdwin C. Hewitt, President lUinoig Stale Normal University: 

Sir:— I present herewith a report of such modifications of the work under my charge 
as have been made since my last report. 

With the beginninjr of the present term, a radical change was made in the methods of 
instruction in natural philosophy. 

That natural science should be studied by the * laboratory method," is generally con- 
ceded. In this particular branch, fortunately, almost all of the needful apparatus can 
be prepared by the teacher if he be possessed of an ordinary amouut of ingenuity, and 
a good stock of patience. 

The plan of work is substantially as follows: 

Where it is possible, experiments are performed by all the pupils under the direction 
of the instructor; the results are carefully observed, and definitions, principles and laws 
are deduced, all based upon the observed phenomena. When the experiments are of 
such a character that only a few can participate, they are performed by the teacher with 
the assistance of some of the pupils under the supervisltm of the teacher. 

It is the constant aim to have the pupils do as much of the work as possible. They 
thus acquire the necessary skill in manipulation, and their interest in the study is vastly 
intensified by seeing the phenomena develop from the work of their own hands. 

As has been intimated, most of the apparatus Is very simple in character and is devised 
by the teacher and members of the class. There are two reasons for preferring material 
of this kind. In the first place, the simpler the apparatus, other things being equal, the 
clearer the demonstration; and in the second place, our pupils need to learn that they 
can illustrate to their classes very many of the moat interesting facts of natural philos- 
ophy, although there be no fund for the purchase of philosophical instruments. 

About one hundred and fifty experiment* were performed during the term, and the en- 
tire cost of the apparatus used in two-thirds of them did not exceed six dollars. 

A few years since, on excellent air pump, several bell-jars, and a few other pieces 
were piirchased, and at its last session the board of education appropriated a sumcient 
sum to place the physical laboratory upon a fair footing. The money thus appropriated 
has been expended in purchasing a few superior pieces instead of a number of cheap 
ones that can be supplied by the teacher at one- tenth the ordinary price. 

The course of stuay includes the topics ordinarily discussed by the text-books on natural 
philosophy, with the exception of voltaic electricity and heat. The former was omitted , 
because it receives quite full treatment by Prof. Seymour in his work in chemistry, and 
the latter on account of lack of time. 

The results of the ' *new departure' ' have been very satisfactory. The amount of work 
done is greater than that of former classes, and the experimental work seems to fit the 
pupils for a better understanding ot the more abtruse topics. The mind, freshened and 
sharpened by the study of things, turns to the mathematical demonstrations with a vigor 
and keenness unobserved in previous classes. 

Respectfully submitted. 

JOHN W. COOK, Praf. of Math. 

DEPARTMENT OF NATURAL SCIENCE. 

Edwin C. Hetoett, President lUinois Normal University: 

Sir: The work of this department came under my supervision on the thirty- first of 
December last. 

During the year, eight classes, 194 students, have taken the studies of chemistry, phy- 
siology and botany. 

CHEMISTRY. 

The efSciency and completeness of the chemical laboratory are due to the untiring 
efforts of my predecessor, Dr. J. A. Sewell, now President of the state university of 
Colorado. 

Chemicals and apparatus were sufficient in quantity and kind to place the i^roof^^sl 
tliie study almost wholly in the hands of the etudenta. T\it«« c\'BA»>«^^a.^^\s^^'CL\»yx\gDX. 
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The foUowingr has been the plan of instruction: First, a thorou«rh study of a few ele- 
ments and their compounds. Second, experiments performed by the students, and their 
explanations and theory. Third, thorough questioning on the work of the preceding day 
folio wed by experiments. 

Schemes or outlines of study have been presented, for hydrogen, oxygen, nitrogen, 
carbon, sulphur, phosphorus, sodium, potassium and chlorine. About one hundred com- 
I>ounds of these elements have been formed and examined. Each Student has been made 
responsible for the demonstration of the reactions resulting from his own experiments 

It is thought a more abiding interest is secured by a thorough examination of the lead- 
ing elements, than by n partial study of many 

Practical examinations nave been given, in which each student has been made respon- 
sible for the successful manipulation of apparatus, and the careful handling* of chemi- 
cals. One of the many needs of the high schools of our state is skill on the part of 
teachers, to prove theory by experiment. 

As much attention as possible has been given to qualitative work. By actual trial 
each student has learned simple but positive t*»sTs for impurities in water, for detectinir 
the mof»t important metals, and for showing the presence of the leading acids. 

The following brief sketch of the plan of liberating oxygen in the laboratory durinff 
class time, will suffice for nearly all our work. 

December fourth, two students were assigned the work of liberating 20 gallons of 
oxygen. 

First, they choae the chemicals, potassium, chlorate and manganese dioxide Next 
they dried the former to evaporate the water, and heated the latter to redness to bum 
the carbon. The two compounds were mixed and put in a retort, and, by the aid of an 
alchohol lamp, the oxygen was liberated, and the apparatus put away before the close 
of the hour. 

No directions were given them. Of course, this element had been thoroughly studied 
and this operation previously shown to them by the teacher. 

It will be seen from the above that the plan has been inductive. 

By an appropriation of the board of education, made in June last, the laboratory 
has been furnished with eight working- tables, eight wash-basins, each supplied witli 
hot and cold water, a hood for the removal of bad odors und a perfect escape for chlorine 
by a downward draught. ' 

It is proper to add that the laboratory is now one of the most cheerful rooms in the 
university, and that in it may be found excellent facilities for a full prosecution of this 
branch of natural science. 

PHYSIOLOGY. 

Three classes have taken this study. This subject has been studied from full outlines 
of the following topics: Skeletons, muscles, skin, blood, respiration, circulation, diges- 
tion and the nervous system. 

The hygiene of each topic has been studied with the topic Specimens of the larynx, 
heart and eye from the pig, have been furnished each stuaent for dissection. vThe anat- 
omy of these organs can be shown here only by comparison. 

Experiments have been given, proving the presence, and illustrating, t^e effects, of 
carbonic dioxide upon the human system. Plans of ventilation have been presented, and 
the importance of this topic has been strongly urged. It is believed that so deep an im- 
pression has been made upon the minds of those who may go out to teach, that good 
practical results will follow. 

Much t>f the philosophy of physiolojry has been added to the work usually given, be- 
lieving that interests always comes from inquiry. As this branch of natural science is 
f raining ground in our public schools, it has been my daily endeavor to awaken new 
nterest and to cause the future teachers in the state now here, to feel and believe that 
the mind white hot for knowledge generally gets it. 

The one pressing need of this department in the teaching of this subject is a small ap- 
propriation for a mounted skeleton and the purchase of specimens for dissection. 

BOTANY. 

Two classes have taken this study. The first work done by the students was upon the 
germination of seeds. April affords no flowers for examination, in this locality. During 
this month the text book was carefully studied and the growth of the plants watched. 

As the bursting buds revealed the renewal of circulation, experiments were made upon 
crude and elaborated sap. The months of May and June were g^ven to the analyses of 
all plants that could be obtained. 

The students analysed the plants without the book and were frequently required to 
write out nuch analyses, the credit given being upon such written work, and not upon 
reported examination of plants. 

No record was kept of the number of plants examined. 

Hereafter this will done. There should be furnished a press and paper for the saving 
of specimens. Once seeing a plant is not enough to fix it in the minds of beginners In 
this study. Familiarity will do this. Pressing plants, with a view to form an herbarium, 
will impress the mind with the characteristics of that plant. 

The difficulty of securing specimens for examinations can be partially overcome here- 
after because of a better acquaintance with the plants of this region and their locality. 

Respectfully submitted, 

M. L. SEYMOUR, 

^TQj.of Not, SeUnee. 
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TRAINING DEPARTMENT. 

To the PreHdent: 

From the orgranization of this department in 1873, there has been from term to term a 
nearer realization of the ideals with which I began . In some important particulars, the 
present term grives the most satisfactory results that we have yet reached. Thi^ is due 
to no one cause; for instance, that branch of professional work known as 

**PRIMABY OBSERVATION," 

Is done more efficientlv than ever before, not simply because experience has griven to the 
trainingr-teacher a fuller command of means, but as well, because the students have 
come to look upon it as an essential part of the course of study. For a year or two, 
they seemed to view it as something imposed upon a previously arranged plan; and, so 
regarding it, they naturally reserved their best efforts for the academic work— reading, 
arithmetic, etc. Another factor in producing the favorable change referred to, and one 
affording us much satisfaction, is the influence of returned students, who, having done 
this observation work, have seen its bearing on their own success in subsequent teach- 
ing*, and are hearty in commending it to their associates. 

The number engaged the present term in this study of primary methods is some- 
what erreater than that in the entering class, the excess being due to the fact that thos6 
who last term failed to show a fair grasp of the methods, were called right back to the 
study at the opening of this term. 

Since, in dealing with children nothing else is so important as the first steps, it is well 
that a student's failure herein should be duly emphasized. The training-teacher keeps a 
careful record of scholarship, in the case of each one of these ''observers." This helps 
to deepen the pupil' s feeling of responsibility, and to bring him to a consciousness of his 
real relations to this somewhat novel work. The per cent, required to free a student 
from reviewing these lessons the following term has been gradually raised to the grade 
fixed for the general academic work of the school, seventy per cent. N^o lower standard 
should hereafter be allowed. 

We wish it kept in mind that .many of those who enter our school have fully resolved 
on teaching, and intend not to delay very long. Such has been the situation from the 
opening of the school in 1857. Until recently, it has seemed impracticable to do more for 
these persons, toward fitting them for valuable service in the. schools of the state, than 
to impress them with the value 'of thoroughness in study, and of accuracy and prompt- 
ness in recitation. True, tbos^ who had remained with us a full year, then, as now, 
were set to teach a class in the model school. But the larger part left before the close 
of a year, and did not have this apprentice-experience In view of the general poverty 
that marks primary teaching in the public schools, and recognizing our student' s haste 
to teach, the board wisely determined that certain professional work should have an 
^arly place in the course. 

In this attempt to introduce earlier professional study, 

ft 

THE ORE AT DIFFICULTY 

Is this: Very many applicants, though passably fitted to pursue the study of arithmetic 
or geography, are so ill versed , in language— are so unaccustomed to express their own 
thoughts in writing, or even to grasp the thoughts of another, when given in simple and 
exact languagft-that, in a subject like * 'methods in primary teaching," they prove to be 
very dull pupils. Here then they are— not ready to become good students, and yet, it 
may be, engaged to teach. Nevertheless, a little good is within the reach of the poorest; 
and, for several terms, we have required all the members of the normal entering class 
to begin the work know as "primary observation." For this class of learners— many of 
them but poorly qualified to enter on close study— stress must be laid on matter and 
manner, even though the connection of these with underlying principles should some- 
times escape mastery. 

By the former rules of the board, the sum of $13. 50 per year has been required of each 
child in the primary room, in payment of tuition. For years we have had a good free 
school in our village, its primary department well taught; and under the rule referred 
to, it was not found easy to keep our illustrative classes of small children as full as we 
desired. Accordingly it was thought wise, with the approval of the president, to offer, 
for oue year, free instructions to beginners. The effect was as anticipated —an adequate 
enlargement of the lowest class. But the classes of the second and third years were also 
too small. Permission having been granted by the board, all tuition throughout the 
primary department is, for the current school year, remitted And now Miss Paddock' s 
methods find ample illustration, from the beginning to the close of the child' s first three 
years in school. All the seats are now filled— an advantage to these young teachers, 
far outweighing .the income of two hundred or three hundred dollars, formerly derived 
from these seats 

In brief description of Miss Paddock' s work, I will say, that each ' 'observer' * is sup- 
plied with written directions for his guidance, also with a written scheme of the order of 
work -the stages, and even the steps of primary progress. Further, by means of nu- 
merous questions given to them in connection with these plans, the students are pre- 
pared to apply themselves successfully, in noting all the important features and incidents 
of class- work in the primary school. 

A single branch of study, as number, is first taken up. The "observers" note the 
teacher s way of approaching the little ones— her mode of testing their present knowledge 
and of leading them from the known to the unknown. Probably some of the children 
cannot count. Of those who have learned to say "one, two, three, tovvt.," \^q\. ^iJ^XiaN^ 
any idea ot what is meant by "three" —perhaps not ot ^YiaXY^ xsi'&^aX. \ys ^''X.-^^,^^ "^s^^ 
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ASSETS. 



Real estate, buildingrs, etc ' f4ao,80000 



RBCBIPT8. 



Balance on hand December 1, 1876 

Appropriations for current expenses 

Tuition from model school 

Appropriations for repairs 

Rents from land 

Order, previously reported, lost and unpaid. 

From sale of hay rake 

** »* *» books 



Total. 
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teacher asks the child to brinflr her two pencils. The child bringrs five or three. Onebj 
one the children show just what they know. The work of teaching begins. By and Iv 
the ob^r\'crs retire to make a report of what they have seen, and a statement of thdr 
thoughts concerning the steps taken and the reasons therefor. This is done, not became 
it is expected that untrained teachers will properly estimate the character of such a li^. 
exercise, or can wisely select the points most worthy of attention, but because the it- I j^ 
tempt to do these two things will, under Judicious criticism, develop a careful metiioi IVi 
in observation. Iji 

The subject of number having been thon>ughly examined, 60 far as concerns prinuur 1'^ 
teaching, the same students observe and study the successive steps in reading, drawing. I .: 
language, writing and spelling. They have in hand here the same carefully prepuei |,y 
statements, showing the order of steps, and the methods found to be successful. jImt 
are taught ways of securing uniformity when it must be had, of introducing variety 
where monotony would imperil the result. They are led to consider whatever beanw 
the mental and moral habits of children, to regard the prompt and accurate doing of tbe 
simplest duty we can lay on the child, as effecting the issues of adult life. They are 
brought to see why this is so— are taught to see many things that are commonly 0T6^ 
looked, to persist where thoughtless teachers give way, to prize what the unreflectlof 
pass over as trifles, and in brief, so to plan a dav' s work as not to suffer defeat. Througi 
this exercise daily, for twelve or more weeks, in Miss Paddock' s room, taken in oonnee- 
tion with oral and written discussion of questions there presented, our students are al- 
lowed to enter with fairer promise on the teacher's work. 

In a former repori, I indicated the plan adopted in that division of the training work 
known as 

8UPBRVIBION or PUPIL-TBAGHERS. 

This feature rt$mains essentially the same. While my assistants are respeotivelr inrin- 
dpals of the primary and grammar departments of the model school, my own efforts are 
chiefly given to directing and counseling the pupil-teachers, holding their work up be- 
fore them for favorable or adverse criticism, and exemplifying, at fit times, what are 
believed to be wise and reliable methods. 

The large number of classes In charge of these advanced students makes it impossible- - 
nor indeed desirable -that I should be a constant observer of each one. Better that the 
young teacher, once fairly started on a definite plan, should find himself somewhat free 
to put his own penaonality into his labor. But though sometimes absent I am admitted to 
the leading incidents of each hour, by regularly reading the diaries kept by these teach- 
ers as a part of their daily duty. 

I wish to place on record my hearty approval of the service rendered by both my as- 
sistants. The mere holding together of more than a hundred children and youth, and 
preparing them for cheerful, honoat study, would of itself be a signal advantage to our 
training work. My assistants, besides doing this, not only accomplish a large amount of 
class-work, but lend valuable service in counseling and instructing the pupil-teachers. 

THOMAS METCALF 
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EXPENDITURES. 



Advertisingr 

Apparatus 

Book-keepingr 

Books and stationery i 

Botanical supplies 

Care of grounds 

** »* library 

CbemJcal laboratory 

Clerical work for secretary 

Contingrent expenses 

Diplomas 

Ezi>ense8 of board of educatiion 

Fuel 



Furniture ,... 

Grounds 

Heatinff apparatus 

Janitor s supplies 

Labor 

Library 

Maps 

Natural history laboratory . 

New floor in cupola 

Physical apparatus 

Plumbing 

Postagre 

Printlnflr 

Rebindingr books 

Repairs 

** special 

Salaries 



Total. 



$50 00 
39 38 
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425 93 

16 25 

217 «5 

37 50 

400 00 

8 60 

1,200 00 

31 25 

857 25 

1,233 08 
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36 00 
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133 39 

307 42 

300 00 

10 00 
3,012 76 

60 45 
200 00 
116 63 

70 18 
715 15 

11 25 
1,839 72 
1,518 28 

46,236 13 



$59,716 80 



RECAPITULATION . 



Balance on hand December 1, 1876. 
Total receipts 



Total expenditures 

Balance on hand December 1, 1878. 



$2,863 35 
58,596 57 



$61,259 92 
59,716 80 

$1,543 12 



SOUTHERN ILLINOIS NORMAL UNIVERSITY. 



•Carbondale, iLii., October 1, 1878. 

To the Honorable Sarntul M. EUer, Superintendent Public InstnuitUm^ Springfield, Illinois: 

Sir: In accordance with the provisions of law, and by your desire, I have the honor 
to present to you my- second biennial report of the Southern Illinois Normal University. 
The number of students attendingr our institutions has been largrer than could reasonably 
have been expected, aiid the genei'a'i good order and scholarship of these students have 
been such as leaves little to censure and much to commend. 

Our section of the state has not been noted for an enthusiastic love ot expenses in be- 
half of education; and whenever a family has had the means of giving: its children a 
^^grood schoolinar," it has been the common practice to send them abroad. These young: 
persons thus educated in other states naturally become attached to the institutions in 
which they were trained, and not only recommended but urged others to attend there. 
The consequences have been that numbers of students from Southern Illinois are out of 
our state and not ready to return to our own schools. Yeara viiVL \i% t^<^yc^^\» <5Rs«MsX?bx- 
act this tendency^ and hence our grrovrth wUl neceBaaTVV:5 Xift ^wjaxaaX.. ^^Stsia* \ai«^'«^i&^ 
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was establlRhed only after lonflr and able argruments against it, but with more able 

in its favor, and with the sympathy of ho^ts of friends amonff the people. A serin flf 
accidents has b<*fallen it, such as few institutions have survived. It ^et lives, howevvL 
and is doinfr a work of which its friends need not be ashamed. In its brief oareerli 
four years it has reflri(*tered amonfp its students 1,08L and they remained, on avenn 
somethinff less than one year cac^h. Of this numbc'r less than two-thirds have gifn 
pledges to tench, the remainder having paid tuition. Twenty-two only have folly oon- 
pletcd our course of study and have received diplomas. Five of these paid tuition nil 
three are not engaged in teaching. One of those educated gratuitously is pursuing i^r 
further, and one is still awaiting employmf^nt. Of the numbers who have not flmM 
the course, 511 have done good work in the schools of the state; these have carried «l& 
them our better methods of teaching to many remote districts, and have thus, as seeai 
to me, far more than repaid to the people all the expenses which the commonweiUtli hN 
incurred in founding the university. If we take into account the fact that at this dtia 
we have 221 students in our schools— about 43 of whom have been with us before and in 
counted among the 511 named above— we shall find that a fair statement conoeming Vbn 
amount of instruction iu'coramtm school? given by our students who are pledged to tesflh 
will be, that out of 1,081 enrolled, 221 of whom are now in our school. 468 have fuUUkd 
all their obligations, or we have had prior to this term 860 who have left us temptmnily 
or permanently. About 490 have received free tuition, and we can point to 468 wooluiTe 
generally done l)etter school work by fi|r than they would have done had tbef 
not been taught by us. There have been seventeen deaths of young men ind 
younh women, and a few marriages of women who have thereafter mostly ceased to 
teach. 

It would have been very pleasing to us if our students could have remained a longer 
time than their average— about two and a half terms. We cannot say we wish all would 
remain to graduate, for some; are little fitted for the habits and pursuits of students, and 
far less for the calling and duties of teachers, and we, every term, candidly advise many 
to give over the attempt to study longer, with the permanent profession of teaching in i] 
view. They will profit by study and become better fitted for tne duties of dticens. In 
many cases, however, the most promiBing students are compelled by i»overty to fdnalBe 
school temporarily, not unfreciuently to enter upon their life-work without full eqidp- 
ment. They leave us with imperfect training, though with much added knowledge, and 
we believe with nobler aspirations. Thus have they begun the work of educatuig tiie 
children of the people, a calling second to none other in sacredness, in the amount dl. 
talent and knowledge it requires, and in the benefit it confers on the state. To say that 
all our students have taught excellent schools, in all cases, would be unworthy the canao 
of public education and Injurious both to ourselves and our pupils. But, as is shown I7 
nearly three hundred letters received from friends and directors and teachers, they ha?B 
done better work than they could have done without the discipline gained in our uni- 
versity. If these 511 schoolmasters and schoolmistresses have— only the half of them- 
been superior to what they would have been— and the others are no worse— they surely 
have brought great gain to the community. I have no doubt, and I base my judgmeA 
on the letters referred to, that the university annually repays more than double its ex- 
pense. 

We have from the first made our school a place of observation for our normal students, 
and it is now a weekly duty for the classes in educational methods or pedagogics, to virit 
the rooms where recitations are going on, and make observations. They are required to 
write out these for the eye of their instructor, subject to his criticisms and emendations. 
They are also required to teach several of the common branches, directed and supervised 
by the professor of the department, receiving thus some practical experience along with 
judicious advice and stimulation from one who has had opportunity for study ana labor 
in the school room. Our purpose has been to lay a foundation for this trial teaching 
among us, and for the prc^fession among the commumty, in a complete mastery of the 
elements of our English language, and the common branches of evervdaj business knowl- 
edge. Our plan will be better understood after a few words ot explanation. 

To begin at the base of the pyramid. In orthography we expect the student to know 
three thousand words, and to be able to write them, making errors not more than one- 
half of one per cent. He should know how to spell every one of the words selected. 
But as all persons are not at all times able to do their best, as accidents of hearing and 
interruptions may occur, we allow for a few mistakes. This number of words is sufficient 
for conversation in ordinary social circles on the current topics of the day, and for cor- 
respondence among friends, and in doing the actual business of life. We also insist, in 
adcUtion, that our students shall know how to pronounce and write the words of the 
reading lessons, the grammar, the j.eography and the arithmetic, in fact of all the sci- 
ences pursued. We supplement this with the analysis and composition of words, their 
meanings and uses, both in common and figurative language. This is to teaoh a knowl- 
edge of the mother tongue. In grammar, the aim is to enable the scholar to speak cor- 
rectly and to know the law of correct speaking. The multitudinous forms of erroneous 
sentences in daily use are criticised and corrected till it is a habit to mark accuracy and 
to reach it. In arithmetic we have not time by frequent drills to train our pupils for 
lightning calculators. We do Impress upon them, however, that they can by repetitions 
bring themselves up to any standard of rapid and correct work in the elements of this 
science; but we explain methods largely, and require these to be mastered. And especi- 
ally do we show how a teacher should advance, step by step, in giving instruction, or in, 
exacting work under each rule. Practice in a counting room, or solitary execution alone, 
can make an expert in arithmetical computations. Our duty is to prepare men to teach, 
and this is best done by the study of methods combined with figure exercises. In geogra- 
phy we have sought to give a knowledge of local geography, and then of the general 
conformation and divisions -both natural and political— of the globe. We aim to teach 
our pupils to locate all their knowledge of history, commerce and current events, on the 
map, and to associate it in the memory with the lines and colors on the pages of the school 
atlas and then at a moment' s notice to be able to read all this from that map as ooca* 
sJoB mar demand. Besides they are taught to draw mw^^ Vo. oxiWVa.^ ^.^ti^xx^ ^<i Tsiwsikk^s^ 
wajr of tiling in detalJs. History follows almoat the awoie ot^^t «& «^ofL^^'h^^ \svv\.^^ ^^ 
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tempt to teach the future instructor of children how to associate and preserve, both for 
use and communication, the important facts and political principles connected with the 
history ol our nation and of the motherland. 

Perhaps it ougrhtto be said that our purposes are the same in all the higher studies. 
With our graduates, and as many as we find prepared, we insist on a course of mental 
philosophy and pedagogics. The teacher should know the mind and its methods of learn- 
ing, and the essence of these two branches is exactly to set forth this. The time occu- 
pied on these topics is just one year, and it can easily and profitably be extended to two 
with great advantage. A longer time given to the description of our plans would seem 
to be unnecessary We only remark that if we can inspire the young with an ambition 
for perfection in elementary work, time and opportunity, with a resolute will, can carry 
them forward to the height of all knowledge. Let the faculties be sharpened to observe, 
ind the reason to generalize and '^deduce conclusions, let the heart be saturated with love 
>f truth and honor, and the will be set to obey right and justice, then the scholar will 
>econie a good citizen and will teach by example and precept. 

It must however not be omitted that our last year has more than doubled our strictly 
jrofessional work. This is partly due no doubt to the age of our school. More scholars 
lave completed the elements. It is also in part owing to our additional facilities for 
Slirtng instruction, the trustees having provided for such help in the museum as nearly 
x> give us the teaching power of anotner man. We do much need another lady, and we 
:rust the day is not distant when we shall enjoy the pleasure of going still more'thor- 
>ufirhly into the scientific study of pedagogics. Many students have, since September 10th, 
3eeii examined for the purpose of entering on our higher work Classes are now pursu- 
ng- with enthusiasm, works on school economy, methods of instruction, the science of 
pedagogics and the philosophy of education. This is fL» strictly professional as any 
dranch pursued at a medical or law school, and it seems to us to promise quite as well. 
^nd when we supplement this by our practice of observation in class rooms and the ex- 
perimental teaching we demand, our students or graduates go forth from us with no 
Tittle wisdom to arrange and instruct from the very beginning of their career. I cannot 
forbear calling attention to remarks concerning the place of normal schools in a system 
of public education and their general work, offered in my fourth annual report, made in 
June last to our board of trustees, and by them printed and somewhat circulated. I would 
supplement this reporc by copying a portion did I not know how much better the question 
could be argued by yourself. 

In conclusion allow me to say that the numbers of our students have nlmost continually 
increased each term. The enrollment has been as follows for two years, viz: Fall term, 
1876, 191; winter term, 1877, 184; spring term, 1877, 263; fail term, 1877, 230; winter term, 
1878, 266; spring term, 1878, 264: number of students, 1876-7, 340, number of students, 
1877-8. 408. 4 

Such an increase in times like the present is gratifying to us, while we are conscious 
of many imperfections in our plans, some made necessary by the defective early training 
of our students, and some by our own inability to execute these plans, we are still cer- 
tain that our labors have been nearly crowned with success quite as large and as near to 
just expectations as falls to the lot of a new enterprise. The people appear to have appreciated 
our labors, and they certainly have patronized us liberally in the two directions of send- 
ing scholars to our halls, and of employimg those who have gone from us with a desire 
to teach. We are profoundly grateful for those evidences of favor, and are conscious of 
no motives except desire to advance the cause of education among the people. For this 
we have devoted every energy, if not always in the wisest manner, at least in an earnest 
and conscientious spirit, and with a determination to be honest and faithful in the dis- 
charge of every tdgh duty committed to us by the trustees and people of the state 

Permit me, honored sir, to express to you the thanks of myself and my co- laborers in 
this university, for the many tokens of your appreciation of our work, and for your 
cordial sympathy with- us in our efforts to elevate the standard of the public schools. 

I remain, sir, with esteem, your servant, 

ROBERT ALLYN, 

Prindpal. 



STATE HISTORICAL LIBRARY AND NATURAL HISTORY 

' MUSEUM. 

The General Assembly two years ago passed an act, approved May 
25tli, 187/, for the establishment of the state historical library and 
history mugeum and the act also provided that the Illinois Museum of 
Natural History at Normal should be changed into a state laboratory 
of natural history. The law also placed the management of the 
musetim under a board of trustees, consisting of 'the Governor, Secre- 
tary of State and Superintendent of Public Instruction. The board of 
trustees met soon after the law came into effect, and appointed Prof. 
A. H. Wortbeii aa Curator. The museum., la ^Y^iO^Sl \i^ >iw yol^^^-^^k^ 
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wing of the state house, and the collections niade daring the progreaj 
of the geological survey, are made the basis of this department. I y 
The curator placed on exhibition in the Museum a complete 6^l||\x) 
of all the specimens on hand, properly classified, labeled and airangell^Q^ 
in such a manner, as to preserve them effectually, and at the saml^.*^ 
time open for study and inspection. Exchanges are constantly W^l^ 
made with other states and with private individuals interested in tluili^^e 
important and useful work. Additional cases for the proper exhibit of I »]^^ 
the specimens already on hand are very much needed. The specimen I [^^ 
of fossils and shells are largely hid away in drawers instead of being 
in suitable cases where they can be seen and studied. There are now 
placed in the cases of the Museum, 2,383 species of fossils, 1,S00 
native birds, and nearly a complete series of the woods of the State, I g. 
besides fishes, plants, etc. The following extract from the report of" 
the curator to the Secretary of State gives an account of what has 
been done, and what is still required to make the Museum whatit|fi 
should be, to be worthy of a great State like Illinois: 



* *A system of exchangres has also been instituted for enlarRrlnff and perfecting the 
museum in its various departments, and about 1600 species of marine shells, and a em- 
plete series of the rocks of Now Hampshire and New York have already been secured. 
These additions have been placed temporarily in drawers, until the cases necessary for 
their display can be provided. 

There are now displayed in the cases of the museum 2,383 species of fossils, 1,900 native 
birds, and a nearly complete series of the native woods of the state. A complete series 
of the fishes of Illinois is now in course of preparation at the state laboratory at Normal, 
as well as a full series of botanical specimens from the extensive herbarium of Dr. Gea 
Vasey, which he generously donated to the state, both of which will shortly be placed 
on exhibition, together with a scries of the fresh water and land shells of the northwest. 

The cases for the reception of th<^ specimens were none of them finished until the lat- 
ter part of January last, and the amount of material .prepared for exhibition and placed 
in the cases of the museum since that time is a favorable indication of Its futuie 
success. 

The birds, fishes and plants, together with a series of the land and freshwater shells 
of the state, have been furnished by the state laboratory of natural history under the 
direction of Prof. Forbes, and whatever is necessary to a complete representation of the 
zoology and botany of the state may hereafter be obtained from that institution, and a 
large series of alcoholic specimens now on hand there we have been unable to receive 
for want of means to defray the cost of Jars and alcohol. 

The museum, even in its present incomplete state, forms one of the most attractive 
as well as instructive features of the state capitol, and with proper encouragement will 
soon become such a school of science as can be found nowhere else in the western stat^ 
and may ultimately be made the compeer of many of the eastern Institutions that have 
been in existence for more than half a century. 

Every specimen placed on exhibition conveys its lessons to those Who desire Instruction 
in natural history, and a properly arranged museum becomes a most effective primary 
school of science, capable of exerting a most beneficent effect upon the coming genera- 
tions. 

The present needs of the museum are the additional cases required to complete the 
furnishing of the rooms in accordance with the original plans, and an additional appro- 
priation for two years of two or three thousand dollars per annum. In addition to the 
salary of the curator, for the purchase and mounting of zoological specimens, that are 
only obtained from foreign countries, and to defray the usual incidental expenses of the 
museum. To become a complete school in natural history, it should contain representative 
forms of animal life from various quarters of the globe, the birds and mammals from the 
ropical and frigid, as well as those from the temperate zone, and these can be obtained 
more economically by direct purchase than by sending collectors abroad to obtain them. 
Even the mammals formerly indigenous to our own state are no longer to be obtained 
here, and can only be procured now by purchase, or by collections made at distafit lo- 
calities. 

Rare tropical birds, such for example as the bird of paradise, cost from fifteen to 
twenty-five dollars each before they are mounted, and smaller birds from the same r^on 
in proportion, but no museum is complete without them; and they not only form most 
attractive objects in the cases of a museum, but an acquaintance with their forms is 
absolutely necessary for those who desire to perfect themselves In the department of or- 
nithology , 

All the additional specimens that will be required to perfect the -collection in the de- 
partments of geology, mineralogy and conchology, can be readily obtained in exchange for 
the duplicate minerals and fosRlls now on hand from the accumulations of the geological 
survey, and the means to employ a competent assistant for one year, to enable the cura- 
tor to put this mass of material in proper shape for immediate use, would greatly fa- 
oilltate the work, and enable him to supply at once sviOa. \xwX\\>aL\\otM» Va. >iSafe %\.«\a «a have 
not already been supplied with the duplicate 8p©cVm©\\a t\i^7 a.x«> «ti\\>i\.^dL x^ \s^ ^3K^ :^ 
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STATE LABORATORY OP NATURAL HISTORY. 

The following is the report of Prof. S. A. Forbes, ditector of the 
laboratory of natural history, at Normal. The laboratory is under the 
control of the state board of education, and under the immediate di- 
rection of Prof. Forbes. It is established in the normal university 
building, and is provided with apparatus and tools for prosecuting 
scientific investigations. That such a laboratory is of great benefit to 
the state, cannot be questioned, and that it will receive the attention 
due it from the general assembly, I do not doubt. 

STATE LABORATORY OF NATURAL HISTORY. 

Hon, S. M, Etter^ State Superintendejit of Public Instruction: 

Sir: — Since my last report to you, the execution of the purpose 
which I then expressed, of converting the "Illinois Museum of Natural 
History" into a biological laboratory for the use of students and sci- 
entific men, and for the performance of the botanical and zoological 
work of the state, has been authorized and directed by law, and has 
now been fully completed. 

By section y of an act of the last general assembly, "to establish a 
State Historical Library and Natural History Museum, to provide for 
its care and maintenance, and to appropriate moneys therefor, it is 
directed that the Illinois Museum of Natural History, at Normal, be convert- 
ed into a State Laboratory of Natural History, at which, under the di- 
rection of the curator thereof, the collection, preservation and deter- 
mination of all zoological and botanical material for said state muse- 
um shall be done. It is made a part of the duty of said curator to 
provide, as soon as possible, a series of specimens illustrating the 
zoology and botany of the state, to deposit them from time to time 
in the museum established by this act, and to furnish, as far as prac- 
ticable, all zoological and botanical material needed by the state edu- 
cational institutions for the proper performance of their work." 

By section 10 of the same act, an appropriation of one thousand 
dollars per annum was made "for the purpose of increasing the col- 
lections in natural history," to be expended by the director of the 
state laboratory at Normal. 

This law for the establishment of a state laboratory and museum, 
is the practical embodiment of certain principles which it seems worth 
while to formulate. 

1. A general acquaintance with the natural history of the state, 
and with the aims and methods of scientific work, has a value to the 
public which far exceeds its cost. 

2. This knowledge can only be had through the labors of scientific 
men, and ^^it can only be brought to bear upon the people at large 

- by being in some way made common property. 

3. These labors are in the nature of a public benefit, which can- 
not be left to private enterprise. The advantage derived from 
them is so nearly equally distributed that no person or class can pro- 
perly be called upon to support them in its own special interest. 

4. While experience has shown that naturalists need, as a general 
rule, no other incentive to work than their own interest in science, 
and are willing to give to the public fieely \)dl^ T^^\3\\i^ q1 Sissfcxx^ ^s6c 

—13 
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bors, they cannot, on the other hand, be expected to bear the whole 
pecuniary burden of their researches, (even if they were able to do 
so), since no pecuniary reward ordinarily attaches even to the highest 
success in them. Practically, in this state, at least, to maintain among 
them any fair degree of productive activity, it is necessary to supply them 
with such facilities as are beyond the reach of individuals. In other 
words, a well furnished public laboratory and a good scientific library 
are essential. 

5. As a means of putting the people in possession of scientific 
knowledge, museums and publications are necessary — each serving 
similar, ends in different ways — the former instructing and arousing 
even the most ignorant as well as the most cultivated, but chiefly 
limited in its influence to those who visit it; the latter reaching a 
more widely diffused, but on the whole, a better educated class. While 
the museum conveys instruction through the eye, and arouses, by a 
representative display of the natural history of the state, a popular 
interest in science which incites to study, and furnishes a basis of 
support for the higher scientific work, in the popular sympathy and 
intelligence, the laboratory is needed to provide ways and means by 
which this cultivated interest may be converted into valuable knowledge, 
and skill, and this, in turn, be bestowed upon the people through the 
press and the school. 

6. The functions of the museum and laboratory are too radically 
distinct to be successfully performed by one institution. The collec- 
tions of the former are intended for display — of the latter, for study. 
The material, furniture, arrangement and general equipment of the 
two must therefore be essentially different. 

7. Much biological work is necessarily required for the benefit of 
the schools and the state educational institutions; and most of this can 
evidently be done better, more economically and more to the advan- 
-tage of science, if operations are so concentrated that one cabinet, 
library, set of apparatus and men may be made to serve for all, in- 
stead of furnishing each* institution with a full equipment of its own. 

8. Biological questions of public interest, and even of great econom- 
ical importance, frequently arise, for the solution of which there should 
be means always at hand. It would seem that for this reason alone, 
if for no other, a biological laboratory should be maintained. 

REORGANIZATION OF LABORATORY. 

At the next meeting of the state board of education, after the pas- 
sage of the act, directions were given for the necessary refurnishing 
and reorganization of the rooms and collections, the title of the mu- 
seum was changed to the "Illinois State Laboratory of Natural Histo- 
ry," and suflicient appropriations were made to carry out the directions 
of the law in a liberal way. About two-thirds of the room was 
cleared of cases, those remaining were adapted to the systematic ar- 
rangement of specimens, without reference to their display, and the 
space vacated was filled with the work tables and large cases of drawers 
to be hereafter described. Further details of the changes made will 
be found under their appropriate heads. 

LOCATION. 

The Laboratory occupies a room ^^ ieel \o\\|, by 32 feet wide, on 
ie third £oor of the State 15oima\\JmNet«ay, ^\.^atm^^AvjM^tEi\&, 
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Fifteen feet of one end of this room is cut off by a half partition 
for a library and office. An abundance of light is given by sixteen 
windows, and the room is heated by steam and thoroughly ventilated. 

FURNITURE. 

The west side of the room is occupied by wall cases, the upper 
part of which contain 59 (i square feet of shelving, for alcoholic speci- 
mens, enclosed behind glass doors; the lower part 432 drawers, giving 
760 square feet of surface, one-half dust-tight and provided with glass 
covers, for insects; the other open, for herbarium specimens. 

Opposite these are two" high alcove cases, one-half of which are left 
without shelving, for skeletons and mounted groups, while the other 
half, intended for duplicates, contains 965 square feet of shelving. 

In the south half of the middle of the room are three twelve-foot 
cases, containing 440 drawers, closing dust-tight, affording 1,060 square 
feet of surface and locked by fifteen locks. These drawers are of va- 
rious depths, from one and a half to seven inches, but so contructed 
as to be entirely interchangeable, any draw fitting anywhere in the 
case. Between these cases are five tables for work in botany and 
conchology. 

The remainder of the room is occupied by an aquarium table (with 
sink and running water) twelve feet by three, two microscope tables, 
each six feet by three, one low, for work while sitting, the other 
high, for standing work, and eighteen tables four feet by two, ar- 
ranged in sets of three, one set each for entomology, alcoholic speci- 
mens, plaster casting, taxidermy, osteology and dissecting. The high 
microscope table contains forty-eight drawers of different depths^ af- 
fording ninety-eight square feet of surface. The tables are of various 
kinds in each set, and each is provided with the tools and materials 
proper to the work for which it is intended. Small tables (with 
drawers) for tl e laboratory microscopes are placed before the windows. 
The shelf -room in the laboratory consequently amounts to 1,561 square 
feet, and the drawer-room exclusive of the work tables, to 1,898 square 
feet. 

The library contains the usual book-cases, and tables, with drawers, 
for cards, catalogues, stationery, etc. 

At the ends of the room are diagram cases, and cupboards for tools 
and materials. Two closets afford storage room for collecting ap- 
paratus, packing boxes, and the like. 

COLLECTIONS. 

The herbarium is unusually rich in Illinois specimens, the collec- 
tions of named cryptogams being, in the present state of botanical 
science, especially worthy of notice. The collections of birds, fishes, 
insects and crustaceans, are also very full. The foUowui^ taiila ^v^ 
convey a correct general idea of their size oiiSL ^QiQ^fe\ 
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TABLE OF ILLINOIS SPECIES IN LABORATORY. 





1 

Classes. 

1 


Species 

occurring 

in the 

State. 


Illinc 

speci 

in tl 

collect 


Plants:— 

PhSBTiosrams 


t 


1,376 
36 

170 
48 

217 


1 


Ferns 






Mosses 






Liverworts 






Lichens ...-.,-. 






Puniri 




Misoeilftneous ^ ^ ^ , - , 




U 




Animals: 

Mammals 




Birds 


310 

13 

6 

47 

29 

159 




Turtles 




Lizards 




Sernents . 




Amnhibians 




Fishes 

Mollusks 




Insects:— 

Hymenontera 






LenidoDtera 






Diptera 






Coieoptera r - - - 


« 




Hemlptera 

OrthODtera 














Neurontera. . » 






Myriapoda 


25 




Araohnida 

Crustacea 




Miscellaneous - - 















Recapitulation . 



Phsenogam.. 
Cryptograms. 



Total plants. 

Vertebrates 

Invertebrates... 



Total animals .' 

2 Grand total of Illinois species. 



1,287 
1,015 



503 
1,903 



A considerable amount of marine material, nearly all in alec 
amounting, as nearly as it can be estimated, to 3,000 specimei 
good collection of western birds, mammals and plants, and 1,100 sp 
of fossils and minerals, complete the general features of the co 
tion. 

Nearly 600 microscope slides, many of them recently prepared 
also worthy of mention. 

For the general student, the following exhibit of the familic 
animals represented, will be oi VnteT^s^-. 
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E OF FAMILIES OP ANIMALS REPRESENTED IS THE LABORATORY COLLEC- 
TION. 
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characteristic of the collections is indicated by the fact that all 
aaterial is prepared and arranged for study. Everything is pre- 
d entire in alchohol where this method of preparation will serve, 
birds are in the form of skins, in drawers. Nearly all of these 
mens are named, labeled, catalogued, arranged and indexed. The 
)gue8 are on cards, and show the position of each specimen in 
ases, and give references to specific descriptions in the library. 

LIBRARY. 

special appropriation has ever been made for the library of the 
itory — an omission which it is hoped may be speedily supplied. 

contains 485 bound volumes and 345 pamphlets, nearly all care- 
selected, volume by volume, with reference to the collections. 

e most pressing need of the institution at present is a better 
y. Indeed this is indispensable to an efficient use of the collec- 



PUBLICATIONS. 



second bulletin of the laboratory was issued in June, 1878, con- 
ig 92 pages of original contributions to the natural history of 
tate, and one plate. 

e leading papers are a thorough review of the plant lice, by 
Thomas, state entomplogist; of the fishes of the state, by Prof. 
Jordan; and a study of the food of Illinois fishes, by S. A. 

is. A check-list of the cryptogams of Illinois, Messrs. Wolf and 
is of great value to students of the lower plants. 

Dies of the bulletin were sent to all Illinois naturalists known to 
id issued by way of exchange to the leading specialists and soci- 
of this country and Europe. 
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The publication of a bulletin of this size once a year will probably I eryif: 
provide for all the valuable original work on our local fauna andliii: 
flora by Illinois naturalists not already otherwise cared for — as no i^\i\i 
pers have yet been declined for want of space. |lo 

_k 

DISTRIBUTIONS TO SCHOOLS. 

An important part of the work of the laboratory is the encourage- 
ment and aid of the study of natural history, by the supply of skel- 
eton cabinets of specimens to the public schools, representing the local 
zoology in outline, and containing especially typical specimens of the 
lower animals, such as are absolutely necessary to any clear conception 
of the animal kingdom as a whole, or of the relations of our own 
familiar . animals, to others of the series. Such knowledge, while of 
little immediate practical value, is of sufficient importance as a matter 
of general information, and especially as a key to scientific literature 
and as a powerful stimulant to thought, to richly repay the small ex- 
pense of providing for it. 

By using the duplicates of our own collections where these are ap- 
plicable, and by engaging collectors at a fixed monthly rate for such 
objects as are not to be had in the way of our own work, we are able 
to supply these collections at an expense not more than a tenth or even 
a twentieth part of what they would probably cost the schools if these 
were left to supply themselves. Considerable material is received in 
return from the schools, which are always requested to make such con- 
tributions as the circumstances will permit. The collection of these re- 
turn sets, is in itself an exercise of great value, opening up to the pu- 
pils a field of intelligent pleasure and profitable employment out of doors, 
of which even the children of country districts are too often ignorant. 

During the present year, such sets of specimens have been furnish 
ed to the schools of Oak Park, Cook county; Macomb, McDonough 
county; Lexington, McLean county; Shelby ville, Carrollton, Kankakee 
and Sterling. 

Larger collections have been sent to the Southern Illinois Normal 
University and to the Industrial University at Champaign. 

About 150 species of Illinois shells are now nearly ready for the 
former of these institutions, and probably 1,000 species of phsgnoga- 
mous and cryptogamous plants, for the latter. 

No appropriation, has ever been made for this work, and it has only 
been possible to carry it forward by saving small amounts from the 
money assigned to the general work of the laboratory. It is proposed 
to furnish to the state educational institutions such fresh material for 
work of the classes in zoology and botany and kindred branches, 
as cannot be obtained conveniently in the immediate neighborhood. 
The law apparently requires this, and it is flierefore to be supposed 
that the necessary additional funds will be granted. 

WORK FOR THE STATE MUSEUM. 

Besides the supply of the series of duplicates to the S tate Museum 
required by law, coUeotioaa of bvtds, fe\i^a, nioUuaks^ insects and 
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characteristic of the collections is indicated by the fact that all 
laterial is prepared and arranged for study. Everything is pre- 
l entire in alchohol where this method of preparation will serve. 
)irds are in the form of skins, in drawers. Nearly all of these 
oens are named, labeled, catalogued, arranged and indexed. The 
gues are on cards, and show the position of each specimen in 
1868, and give references to specific descriptions in the library. 

LIBRARY. 

special appropriation has ever been made for the library of the 
itory — an omission which it is hoped may be speedily supplied. 

3ontain8 485 bound volumes and 345 pamphlets, nearly all care- 
selected, volume by volume, with reference to the collections. 

e most pressing need of the institution at present is a better 
y. Indeed this is indispensable to an efficient use of the collec- 



PUBLI CATIONS. 



second bulletin of the laboratory was issued in June, 1878, con- 
ig 92 pages of original contributions to the natural history of 
tate, and one plate. 

e leading papers are a thorough review of the plant lice, by 
Thomas, state entomplogist; of the fishes of the state, by Pror. 
Jordan; and a study of the food of Illinois fishes, by S. A. 

38. A check-list of the cryptogams of Illinois, Messrs. Wolf and 
is of great value to students of the lower plants. 

pies of the bulletin were sent to all Illinois naturalists known to 
id issued by way of exchange to the leading specialists and soci- 
of this country and Europe. 
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intended, chiefly for teachers and specialists, of which from twenty 
^ye to fifty are convened at each summer. 

The session of the present year was in every respec*/ a satisfactory 
one, and these schools may be regarded as fixed upon a reasonably 
permanent basis. 

FINANCIAL. 

The funds of the institution have hitherto been derived from ap- 
propriations made by the state board of education from the moneys 
appropriated to the state normal university, sums of from 1 1,000 to 
1 1,500 per annum for the museum having always been included in 
the estimates for the university. Considering the change in the re- 
lations of the laboratory worked by the law of the last general as- 
sembly, it has not been thought proper longer to include the appro- 
priations for the laboratory in those for the normal university, and 
estimates for an independent appropriation will therefore be submit- 
ted. 

The expense of refurnishing the rooms was also partly borne by 
the board of education, from the general fund for repairs. 

Very respectfully yours, 

S. A. FORBES, 
Director of Laboratory, 



REPORT OF THE SOLDIERS' ORPHANS' HOME. 

To the Hon, S. M, Etter^ Superintendent of Public Instruction: 

I have the honor of presenting to you the following report of the 
school of the Soldiers' Orphans' Home, for the two years commencing 
October Ist, 1876, and ending September 30th, 1878. 

At the time my report commences there were employed in the 
schools five teachers, but owing to the crowded condition of the 
schools and the great number of very small children in the Home, at 
the beginning of the last school year it was thought advisable to open 
a kindergarten department. This school opened the 11th of Novem- 
ber, 1877, and under the management of Miss Florence Ohr is pro- 
gressing in a very satisfactory manner. 

There are at present employed six teachers, all of whom have had 
one or more year's experience in teaching, and are doing good and 
efficient work in their respective departments. 

In accordance with a recommendation of Dr. White, the Home 
physician, the study of calisthenics has been introduced into our 
fichool this year, ana Miss Ethel Ohr appointed instructress in that 
science. 
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^3>togamous plants have been made for it during the past year and 
balf. The time and labor involved in the reorganization and refnr- 
sliing of the laboratory hindered operations during the first season. 
> improve this time as fully as possible, a contract for a series of 
^ birds of the state was made with Mr. C. K. Worthen, who has 
sired no energy and skill in accumulating as full a series of hand- 
xnely mounted birds as the time would permit. A good beginning 
i« been made in the way of preparing a series of painted casts of the 
kles of the state for display. The moulds and painted sketches were 
Wkde in the field, (chiefly at Peoria and Henry, on the Illinois river, 
i.d South Chicago, on Lake Michigan) — the former by Mr. W. H. 
sirman, my assistant in the laboratory; the lattcjr by Prof. Peter 
^lumgras, of the Illinois Industrial University. The casts were then 
Lswie in the laboratory and sent to Prof. Baumgras for coloring — his 
cities at the Industrial University forbidding his coming to the labora- 
>Ty to do the work. The result is a most beautiful and lifelike series 
P specimens, a credit to the gentlemen who have prepared them, and 
very attractive and useful addition to the museum exhibit. 

A collection of about 800 species of cryptogamus plants gathered 
Taring the past summer is in course of preparation, and will be ready 
or shipment before spring. Not far from the same number of phsBn- 
^amous plants is also nearly ready for transfer. The alcoholic speci- 
aens prepared, have been retained here for lack of funds at the museum 
o provide alcohol and jars for their display. For similar reasons 
Lone of the insects collected have yet been sent down. 

All zoological and botanical material is sent from the laboratory to 
he museum ready for the shelves of the exhibition cases. 

OPFORTUNITIES FOR STUDBNTS' WORK. 

The laboratory is at all times open to students, who, for a smal' 
ee for incidentals, are allowed to enter for special study of such sub 
ects as each may select. Regular courses in general botany and zo- 
►logy, and in comparative anatomy, histology and microscopy, are pre- 
►ared for the especial benefit of teachers and of. medical students who 
aay wish a more liberal and thorough preparation for their profes- 
ional studies, than the ordinary institutions open to them are prepared 
furnish. The satisfactory completion of one of tliese courses, or its 
quivalent in other work, will entitle the student to a certificate to 
hat fact. 

No charge is made for tuition, and the only special expense is a 
ee of |8 a term to keep up the stock of materials and tools. Twenty- 
wo students have availed themselves of these advantages during the 
•ast year. Doubtless a large number may be expected hereafter, as 
lie nature of the very unusual opportunity afforded is better under- 
tood. 

SUMMER SCHOOLS OP SCIENCE. 

Vacation classes are organized each year for systematic field and 
ihoratory work, and have thus far met wVtSi gooSi «v3iti«fe^^. ^^>s^«^. ^s^^ 
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intended, chiefly for teachers and specialists, of which from twen^' 
five to fifty are convened at each summer. 

The session of the present year was in every respect/ a satisfactory] 
one, and these schools may be regarded as fixed upon a reasonably 
permanent basis. 

PIXAXCIAL. 

The funds of the institution have hitherto been derived from ap- 
propriations made by the state board of education from the moneys 
appropriated to the state normal university, sums of from $1,000 to 
1 1,500 per annum for the museum having always been included in 
the estimates for the university. Considering the change in the re- 
lations of the laboratory worked by the law of the last general as- 
sembly, it has not been thought proper longer to include the appro- 
priations for the laboratory in those for the normal university, and 
estimates for an independent appropriation will therefore be submit- 
ted. 

The expense of refurnishing the rooms was also partly borne by 
the board of education, from the general fund for repairs. 

Very respectfully yours, 

S. A. FORBES, 
Director of Laboratory, 



REPORT OF THE SOLDIERS' ORPHANS' HOME. 

To the Hon, 8, M. Etter^ Superintendent of Public Instruction: 

I have the honor of presenting to you the following report of the 
school of the Soldiers' Orphans' Home, for the two years commencing 
October Ist, 1876, and ending September 30th, 1878. 

At the time my report commences there were employed in the 
schools five teachers, but owing to the crowded condition of the 
schools and the great number of very small children in the Home, at 
the beginning of the last school year it was thought advisable to open 
a kindergarten department. This school opened the 11th of Novem- 
ber, 1877, and under the management of Miss Florence Ohr is pro- 
gressing in a very satisfactory manner. 

There are at present employed six teachers, all of whom have had 
one or more year's experience in teaching, and are doing good and 
efficient work in their respective departments. 

In accordance with a recommendation of Dr. White, the Home 
physician, the study of calisthenics has been introduced into our 
school this year, and Miss Ethel Ohr appointed instructress in that 
science. 
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REPORT OF THE INSTITUTION FOR THE DEAF AND DUMB 

The institution for the Education of the Deaf and Dumb has dur^ 
ing the last two years quietly yet effectively prosecuted its operative 
work. 

The departments of instruction in this institution are four-fold. The 
literary, or department where the idiom of the English language is 
taught. Articulation, where many of the pupils are taught vocal ut- 
terance. Industrial, where many of them are taught printing, cabinet- 
making, wood -turning, baking, shoe-making and sewing; and art, in 
which drawing and crayon-sketching and oil-painting, are taught. 

In the literary department there are twenty classes, having fifty- 
eight recitations. In the articulation department there are sixteen 
classes, and in the art department, there are seventeen classes, each hav- 
ing one recitation daily. These together make ninety-one recitations 
daily, beside the instruction imparted in the industrial department. 

In his late report to the Trustees, closing September 30th, 1878, the 
superintendent says: 



REPORT OF THE SUPERINTENDENT. 

To the Board of Truntees of the Illinois Institution for the Education of the Deaf and Dumb: 

Sirs: The prosperity bestowed upon your institution by a kind Providence for so many 

{rears, lias continued during the biennium just expiring. Good health, with comparatively 
ittle interruption, has been enjoyed by both oflScers and pupils. The former have, by 
zeal and assiduous effort in their respective spheres of duty, endeavored to improve to 
the best advantage possible, the facilities for their work, so bounteously provided by the 
generous impulses of a philanthropic people and a wise government. The latter have 
made encouraging progress in their studies, and in the main have shown an appreciation 
of the great advantages supplied them, through the benettcence of the general assembly; 
and I am happy to commend them to your approbatioc. They might have done better 
than they have, in many instances, but in consideration of their youth, and the buoyancy 
of their young spirits, I am more disposed to rejoice in what they have done, than to 
complain of what they have omitted to do. 

The roster of pupils during the last two years shows that there were at the date of the 
last biennial report- 
Remaining on the rolls, September 30, 1876 405 

Admitted to September 30, 1877 87 



492 

Graduated and discharged to September 30, 1877 8 

Remaining on rolls, September 30, 1877 484 

Admitted to September 30, 1878 68 

65S 

Graduated and discharged 36 

Remaining on the rolls, September 30, 1878 616 
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The following table will give some additional statistics: 

Total cost of schools for entire period $6,20011 

Cost per pupil. SB 

Whole number of pupils enrolled September 90, 1878 -'IR' 

Number under six years old ..fl"^ 

* * between the agcB of six and twelve years M 

** oyer the age of twelve years • 



Averasre aare of all the pupils 9 years and 8 moDtki 

of I .... 

counties in the state represented ti ■ 

1 



Number of hours per day spent in school ^ ■« 

. ** •* counties in the state represented ttl^ 



In regard to the average attendance being so low, I would say that 
a great deal of the absence was caused by pupils being out on ac- 
count of sore eyes, and the larger boys being kept out to work o& II 
the farm during the fall and spring terms; the number of days logt |i 
during the last school year being 464 for work, and 951 in the hospital 

The studies pursued are reading, orthography, writing, arithmetie. 
geography, history of the United States, language and vocal music. 

The text books used are Edwards' and Monroe's readers, Edwards' 
Analytical speller, Robinson's and Felter's arithmetics, Cornell's and 
Swinton's geographies, Payson, Dunton and Scribner's writing hooks, 
Swinton's United States history. For language. Green's Introductioii, 
and for music, Mrs. J. E. Humphrey's method. 

The pupils are as studious and attentive as the average pupils of 
the same age, and in advancement will compare very favorably with 
the same grades in the public schools. Those who remain a sufficient 
length of time to complete the course prescribed are able to pass very 
creditable examinations in the branches pursued. 

Judging from occasional visits to other schools of the same grade 
in this vicinity I think I can safely say the discipline is better than 
in most put)lic schools. This, I think, is in a great measure owing 
to the good discipline exercised by the Superintendent of the Home, 
and to her hearty co-operation with myself and faithful assistants in 
securing good order and correct deportment both in school and upon 
the play grounds. 

It is to be hoped the children will improve the advantages they 
now, enjoy and reward the supporters and directors of the Soldiers' 
Orphans' Home by becoming good citizens and honorable men aod 
women; and that the State of Illinois will never have cause to regret 
the money spent in caring for the orphans of those who gave up 
their lives for their country. 

Respectfully submitted, 

SUE J. REID, 

Superintendent of /Schools. 
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Tbe montbl7 average attendance durine tbe two reara under review has been as CdUowb : 
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Durinir lbs last roar the cost nf maintalnlDg eacb pupil, fumlsblng board, .tnttHB 
books, medical attendaDce, iraHhlnK, ItRhtH. fuel, and, in manf cages alothlog. in«,lr* 
the Brat quarter. I(S7.%) slitv-geveD dollars and tbirty-nlne eenU: tba seoobd d~~^ 
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Minnesota and Michigan 

, . . , __ch would somewhat reduce their per eapfia 

While, tbe coat In mis institution is not the lowest yet It Is very nearly as tow ai 

any, and oompriseB InBtrnction probably more diveralHed than any of the otbetB. except 
the Columbia Institution, which also Includtfl a college for deaf-mutes, 

A comparison ot relative eipenditures may be made Kith iustltutions nearer home. 
There are in tho city of Jaofesonvlllo three boarding schools for young- ladies and a col- 
lege for young men. and also one in the city of Springfield for young ladies. In one of 
Uieae the eipense of board, tuition, llghta, fuel, washing, and Instruction In drawing, 
and one modem language, Is (I29S) two hundred and ninety- five dollars: In another (t^ 
three hundred and twenty-five dollars; In anotbet (tWH V»"i toKiaiea. tuft ■a'mm.-s *iUMg; 
to another <$2se) two hundred and thlrty-Blx dDliaia-, ami iTi B.-i«>ft«« iSSfi«i i^ix«« ^su^^nb. 
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The places of their nativity, as far as learned, .are— 



Illinois 590 

Ohio 64 

Indiana 56 

Missouri 35 

New York 35 

Pennsylvania 30 

Kentucky 13 

Iowa 12 

Tennessee 10 

Virgrinia 8 

Wisconsin 8 

Vermont ■ 5 

Michigan . 6 

New Jersey 3 

Georgia 3 

Massachusetts 4 

Arkansas.- 2 

Rhode Island 2 

Alabama 2 

Maine 1 

Minnesota 1 

Nebraska 1 



Kansas 1 

Louisiana 1 

New Hampshire 1 

Maryland .. 2 

Delaware 1 

North Carolina 1 

Texas 1 

German}' 18 

Sweden 17 

England 17 

Canada 12 

Ireland 7 

Scotland 7 

France 3 

Island of Madeira 2 

Poland 2 

Prussia , 2 

Switzerland ' 

Russia 

Wales , 

Australia 

Isle of Man 



The causes of their deafness have, as far as information at command extends, been— 



Congenital 364 

Scarlet fever 94 

Spotted fever 104 

Sickness, not designated 60 

Brain fever 56 

Inflammation of brain 29 

Fever 49 

Cold 31 

Typhoid fever 31 

A fall 21 

Measles 23 

Spasms 17 

Whooping cough 19 

Congestion of brain 10 

Hydrocephalus 10 

Winter fever 8 

Bilious fever 8 

Use of quinine 9 

Gathering in head . 13 

Scrofula 8 

Nervous fever 6 

Erysipelas 6 

Pneumonia 6 

Congestive chill 6 

Mumps 6 

Ague 5 

Diphtheria 8 

Spinal disease 3 

Sore ears 5 

Inflammation 2- 

Cholera infantum 2 

Congestion of spine 2 



Gradual decadence of hearing— no cause 

known 3 

Sunstroke 3 

Cholera 

Fright \.. 

Scaldhead 

Congestive fever 

Rickets 

Worm fever 

Apoplexy 

Small pox 

Chicken pox 

Cramps 

Disease ol throat and ears 

Disease of kidneys 

Congestion 

Drowning 

Jaundice 

Worms 

Inflammation of bowels 

Pernicious fever 

Palsy 

Scald 

Sea-sickness 

Swelling in throat 

Cold plague 

Paralysis 

Sprain of neck 

Lung fever 

C anker 

Vaccination 



The ages at which deafness has occurred after birtti, has been— 



Under one year of age Ill 

Between 1 and 2 years 185 

■ ' 100 

41 

57 

28 

30 

81 

12 
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6 






6 


7 






7 


8 






8 


9 





Between 



4 4 

4 4 

4 4 

4 4 

4 4 

4 4 

4 4 



9 and 10 years 12 



10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
20 



11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
21 



4 4 
4 4 
44 
4 4 
4 4 
4 4 
4 4 
4 4 



6 

2 
2 
5 
7 
8 
3 



Their residences have been in the following counties: 



Adams 50 

Alexander 6 

Bond 7 

Boone 1 

Brown 8 

Bureau 14 

Calhoun 8 

Carroll 2 

—14 



Cass 8 

Champaign 20 

Christian 9 

Clark 8 

Clay 4 

Clinton 7 

Coles «\. 

Cook :>aG^ 



506 
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They represent eight hundred and forty- four families, of which— 

5 families contained ..........4 

54 families contained I 

71 families contained 

812 families contained 

Their deaf-mute relationship was as follows: 

7 pupils had father and mother deaf and 

3 pupils had fathor „ '* 

1 pupil had father, mother, and one sister ** 

3 pupils had father, mother and one brother 

51 pupils had one brotht^r 

43 pupils had one sister 

37 pupils had one brother and one sister 

4 pupils had three sisters 

13 pupils had two ssters and one brother 

1 pupil had three brothers 

16 pupils had two brothers 

9 pupils had two sisters 

6 pupils had two brothers and one sister , 

2 pupils had one brother and one cousin 

3 pupils had two brothers and one couMn 

1 pupil had one brother, one sister and four cousins 

1 pupil had one brother, one sister and three cousins 

3 pupils had two brothers and three cousins 

16 pupils had one cousin .; 

7 pupils had one second cousin 

2 pupils had one brother, one sister and one cousin 

1 pupil had ope brother, one uncle and one aunt 

1 pupil had one brother and one second cousin 

1 pupil had one sister and one cousin 

1 pupil had one sister and four second cousins * * 

2 pupils had two sisters and two second cousins 

2 pupils had one brother and three fourth cousins I 

2 pupils had one third cousin 

1 pupil had four second cousins 

4 pupils had two second cousins 

2 pupils had one brother and two grea,t uncles 

2 pupils had one sister and two great uncles 

1 pupil had two uncles 

1 pupil had two uncles and one aunt 

1 pupil had two aunts dnd one uncle 

2 pupils had one aunt 

1 pupil had one uncle 

2 pupils had two great aunts 

2 pupils had one grandmother 

1 pupil had one grandmother's cousin 

3 pupixs had one brother of defective 

1 pupil had one sister 

1 pupil had mother whose hearing gradually failed. 
1 pupil bad one brother feeble-minded. 
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Seventy-five of them were children of parents of consanguineous origin, as follows: 

55 were children of Ist coualnB 

9 were children of 2d " 

7 were children of 8d " 

4 were children of 4th '* 

1 the child of parents who were uncle and niece. 
1 the grandchild of first cousins. 

In five families having two mutes, the parents were first-cousins. 
In five families having three mutes, the parents were first-cousins. 
In one family having four mutes, the parents were first-cousins. 
In one famlljr having three mutes, the parents were third-cousins. 
In two famihes having two mutes, the parents were second-cousins. 
In one family having four mutes, the parents were fourth-cousins. 
In one family having three mutes, the parents were fourth-cousins. 

The nationality of the pupils who have been here has been ascertained, in some case 
and as tar as learned, is — 



American 800 Polish . 

German 165 ' Indian 

Irish 113 Negro. 

English 31 ' Welsh 



Swedish 28 

French 13 

Scotch 9 

Hebrew 8, 

Portugueae 4\ 



Norwegian 
Russian ... 
Mexican . . . 
Italian 
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* *"Where Superstition once had made Ijer den" 

—expressive of the power of a priesthood, which, thougrh commanding his veneration for 
their antiquity, will fail to furnish any evidences of present usefulness, except as beau- 
tiful mementos of the architectural taste and skill of earlier ages, and as reminders of 
thankfulness for the escape society has made from an intolerant, exacting and super- 
stitious thralldom. He will search in viain for palatial abodes and magnificent country 
seats erected for the ease and luxury of royal families, reminding one of *^he divinity 
that doth hedge about a king," while toiling millions plod in the routine of their ancestors, 
with no expectations of anything better for themselves, and no hope of better things for 
their children. He will no doubt be surprised at our poverty of extensive barracks 
affording convenient lounging places for an idle soldiery decked in gay apparel, and pity 
the people who have not risen to the dignity of * 'maintaining the balance of power, * * 
and who can boast of no lordly estates entailed by primogeniture from remote ancestors, 
with imposing edifices, enormous deer-parks, salaried game-keepers, and retinues of 
liveried servants. 

In all these his land surpasses ours, but should he, with the great expenditures which 
there pamper patrician classes, search for some evidences of governmental interest in 
classes of people upon whom has supervened some terrible infirmity, albeit through no 
fault of their own, he will be constrained to join with one of England' s poets, when he 
sings 

**Ala8 for the rarity 
Of christian charity 
Under the sun." 

This neglect of European governments to provide for the necessities of those classes 
who need their fostering care the most, has thrown upon private charity the burden of 
making this needed provision. In the prosecution of this work by means of ** voluntary 
contribution, ' ' there are Instances of genuine and admirable devotion to philanthropy, 
which do honor to individual heads and hearts; but private charity can never accomplish 
the thorough and systematic work that is demanded by such great numbers of unfor- 
tunates. 

During the last summer, while our school was in vacation, I had the privil'^ge of visit- 
ing a number of institutions for the deaf and dumb in Europe— and I would now take 
occasion to make grateful acknowledgements of the courtesy with which I was uniformly 
received. I met marked Instances of faithful and eflBcient devotion to the cause. The 
same diflBculties were seen to exist with them as with us. Much the same means were 
used to overcome these difficulties as we are accustomed to apply in our American insti- 
tutions. Much the same results are attained. I trust that my observations were not 
without profitable suggestions. It was a remark frequently made by laborers in this en- 
terprise, that our American institutions were already in advance of the European. I 
should be very sorry to draw invidious comparisons, after the kind attention I received, 
but at the time I was not able to deny the correctness of the statement, and upon more 
deliberate reflection, am more fully convinced of its correctness. It is no fault of the 
managers of European institutions, that they have not reached their proper efficiency. 
In consideration of the meagreness of the appliances furnished them, they certainly suc- 
ceed well. Such teaching talent as is imperatively demanded by the public sentiment of 
our country, those institutions, for want of means, are unable to secure and retain, 
though the presiding officers are, almost without exception, enthusiastic and capable. 

There is good reason to hope that a better state of affairs in deaf-mute instruction 
will shortly be inaugurated in English institutions for the deaf and dumb, as a number 
ol talented and resolute gentlemen have directed their energies to the founding of a col- 
lege where teachers shall be specially fitted and trained for this difficult work. It may 
also transpire that they will be able to awaken in their government an interest in this 
enterprise. 

In former reports allusion has frequently been made to the growing magnitude of the 
Institution, corisequent upon the increasing number of applications for the admission of 

Supils. As a knowledge of the institution has extended throughout the state the confi- 
ence of parents and other friends of deaf-mute children has prevailed more and more, 
and there has been not only a growing willingness to entrust these unfortunates to the 
institution, but an increasing pertinacity to admit them in years quite too tender to be 
removed from maternal care. The average age of pupils at this school has been chang- 
ing quite rapidly of late years. The superintendent of the institution remembers when 
it was quite difficult to induce parents to entrust their children to his care as young as 
ten years of age, which was then thought to be the earliest period when a deaf child 
should be taken from home and placed at school among strangers. Latterly, in many 
instances, it is quite as difficult to make parents of deaf children see that it is wise to 
retain them at home till they are over eight or nine years of age. This growing favor 
with which the institution is regarded is not only bringing pupils younger, but is also 
bringing them in larger numbers. Within the year just closing there have been sixty- 
eight new admissions, and for the two years just closing the new admissions have been 
one hundred and fifty-five. The admission of pupils at an earlier age than formerly will 
result in their longer continuance in school, and we hope also in their better regularity of 
attendance, as well as thoroughness of education. This fact also increases the number in 
actual attendance. There are now remaining on our rolls five hundred and sixteen pupils, 
all of whom ought to be at school. There are still others for whose admission request 
has been made, and yet others there are of whom intelligence has reached us, who should 
now be under instruction. It would be within the actual number to estimate that there 
are within the state six hundred deaf and dumb children who should now be at school. 
It is not to be expected that there will be in all their families such an exemption from 
sickness and reverse of fortune, that they can ever be all of them at school at the same 
time. About 12 per cent, of our enrollment for many yeaxft \i«t.NQ^ \X«Qvx"igi\. ^Okssk^s^ ^x. 
their homes, ana disappointments in business affairs, X^een 'k.e^X. o\]l\> q1 ^.Okic^c^. ^nX!&.\^ 
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that for ^ch hindrances, with the addition of an occasional unwillingness to allow Mt 
child to leave home, about twenty per cent . of the whole number will constantly be il- 
sent from the school. Reckoniiij? upon these hypotheses, it is reasonable to eJEpedt 
constant attendance of four hundred and elflrhty pupils. 

What shall be done to meet this emergency is a question now pressing* itself for sotft* 
tlon. Shall the numbers now is this institution be still further augrnnented, or slilll 
anether institution be erected, and part of the pupils now here be transferred to it? B 
the latter, upon what basis shall the division be made? Three ways sug'grest themselvfli, » 
by advancement, by sex, or by geogrraphical lines. Obviously the last of these would l)e I 
the most practicable method, since the ftrst would involve a perpetual expense of traoi- | 
porting pupils back and forth between the two institutions, and the second would deprive 
both schools of the advantage of association with the opposite sex, an influence that to 
both, is one of the most refining ana powerful for good, known to human nature, aod 
would also separate brothers and sisters who wore at school simultaneously. In case af 
either the second or third plan^ considerations of economy would have important bearing. 
A division thus made would so di^ide classes that each institution would require the 
same number of employes as are now enga&red, thus doubling the expense of superin- 
tendence, instruction and service, while the coat of articles of subsistence would remain 
unchanged. In the consideration of this subject it is well to have a thought of the num- 
ber best to collect in one establishment. There are experienced educators of the detf 
and dumb who believe that quite a small collection of pupils in one institution is be^ 
The opinion of these gentlemen is entitled to respect, though I believe that none of 
those who hold that opinion have a practical experience in both a large and a small 
institution. Upcm this point, when presenting to your honorable board the thirty-sixtii 
annual report, I made statements which I still believe to be correct, as follows: ' 

* *The number of deaf mutes proper to assemble In one establishment for their education, 
is an important question which has been discussed repeatedly, but which has never 
been finally decided by any competent authority. Even the managers of institutions, 
who are doubtless best qualified to judge of such subjects, are not fully agreed 
upon it. It was urged in an article presented to the convention of American Instructors 
of the deaf and dumb, held in the city of Indianapolis, in August, 1870. that upon a 
course of instruction comprising eight years, three hundred and twenty (320) pupils was a 
proper number for one institution, and that with an extension of the course of study the 
number should be augmented forty for each year so added. There was as much unan- 
imity on that view of the subject as could be obtained on any question in a conventiw 
composed of so many able and thinking persons as were members of that convention. 
Indeed, while th(!i paper alluded to aroused discussion upon other points, upon this one 
no dissent was expressed. Latterly this subject has received fresh attention in several 

?uarters, and an amount of benevolent Interest in it as pertaining to Illinois, quite grati- 
ying and refreshing, has been manifested in regions remote from our borders. It does 
not often fall to the lot of men to be the subject of so much disinterested thoughtfol- 
ness, as has been bestowed upon the deaf-mutes of Illinois by remote philanthropists. 
Facts* though, are stubborn things, and however beautiful the theories brought forward 
for their overthrow, stand resolutely as facts still. It has been true in the entire history 
of this institution, that as It has grown in size It has increased in efficiency and in the 
comforts of its beneficiaries. The increasing numbers of its pupils has made practicable 
a more perfect classification of the school, and the introduction of departments of draw- 
ing and articulation, with a degree of economy utterly impossible in an institution hav- 
ing only a smali number of pupils. Without absolute personal knowledge with reference 
to other institutions than our own, I believe the same state of facts exist in all the lirge 
institutions in America If there has been any exception, the failure to improve the 
efficiency of the institution with its expansion may be attributable to other causes. 
Prominent among these would be. unwise location, mfficlency of management, and de- 
fectiveness of organization. Any one of these defects would be sufficient to subvert the 
orderly and quiet operations of an institution. Either of them is bad enough in a small 
institution, but in a large one leads to certain disorder and consequent demoralization 
of officers, and, with them, of pupils, and to the ultimate subversion of the objects of 
the institution. A wise organization, embodying concentrated authority, with unified re- 
sponsibility, is as requisite for the successful operation of a public institution as for the 
management of an extensive mechanical or mercantile establishment, the control of a 
railroad or command of a steamship. In none of these enterprises would an acephalous, 
bicephalous or polycephalous organization be permanently successful; no more would 
either of taem in the administration of a public Institution. 

'"The management of this institution is not opposed to another, or to half a dosen 
others In the state, when, in the judgment of the people— the tax-payers —their interests 
will be subserved by them. The suggestions of personal ease would encourage their im- 
mediate establishment, because they would diminish the responsibility of the managers 
of this institution, and leave the extensive and spacious edifl<»es already erected to the 
occupancy of a smaller number. It is well to bear in mind that tax-payers have some 
rights that even philanthropists are bound to respect. Whenever the people, through i 
their representatives, are disposed to duplicate the expenditures they are already makinf I 
for this class of unfortunates, the managers of this institution will rejoice therein more 
heartily than will any other persons, but they cannot conscientiously favor the exchange 
of one good and efficient institution for several poor and feeble ones, nor the Increase of 
the expenditure of public funds for the ends proposed so long as it is practicable to 
avoid it. The time Is coming, and Is probably in the near future, when another institu- 
tion for the education of the deaf and dumb of Illinois will be a necessity. When it ar- 
rives it will be known by the fact that there are enough pupils attending school to fur- 
nish a classification thorough and complete, with the various departments of two sep- 
arate institutions— literary, domestic, industrial, articulation, and art— well officered and 
equipped, and operated at a reasonable expenditure of money upon each beneficiary of 
the two institutions." 

Two years have elapsed since the toregoiwg "Waa -'wrWleii., ^within, which time the increase 
of the school has been very rapid, there \iavVng \>efeii. oxv^ \i\»v^%^ ^sA ^Mtej-^^ admli- 
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sions during that time. I believe that the time has now arrived when another insti tu- 
ition for the education of the deaf and dumb in Illinois, though not a necessity, is desir- 
able and advisable, since there are unquestionably enough deaf and dumb children of a 
school-attending age in the state to constitute two good institutions, if the condition of 
the state treasury will warrant the greatly increased expenditure involved. Such an ar- 
rangement would involve a renewed activity in searching for pupils to secure a good 
classification at the earliest time possible. 

It will be for the wisdom of the General Assembly to determine whether the financial 
condition of the State treasury will justify the necessary expenditure at this time. 
Should the General Assembly so determine, I am quite convinced that an institution for 
this class-^ight be erected upon a principle somewhat different from any we yet have, 
vrlth decided advantage, and accordingly I would recommend that an institution combin- 
intg the excellences of both the congregate and cottage systems be established. I believe 
this practicable while the disadvantages of each may be fi voided. 

The erection of the new buildings for the industrial department has been an important 
event in the history of the last year. The old shops were wholly inadequate to accom- 
modate the pursuits of industry we had been endeavoring to teach the pupils for many 
years. I am quite sanguine in the hope that with the excellent facilities our pupils will 
enjoy in acquiring a handicraft, that we shall be able to make of them as a class even 
more self-reliant people than formerly. The value of a trade to a youth cannot be over- 
estimated, even though the youth enjoy the full exercise of all his senses and faculties. 
It is entirely a false and pernicious sentiment that prompts one to despise physical 
labor." The ancient Hebrews were so Impressed with this truth that there was current 
among them a proverb stating * 'He that fails to teach his son a trade teaches him to 
steal." This is probably an extravagant statement in. the case of most normal persons, 
for many who are able to hear and speak can secure a livelihood in professions and'mer- 
chandise, pursuits from which deaf-mutes are debarred by their infirmity. In the case 
of deaf-mutes, however, it is a terse statement of a truth without exaggeration or extrav- 
agance. If the pupils of our institution shall in after life make for themselves an honor" 
able support it will be by toil. These views have frequently been adverted to in former 
reports to your board when the importance of new and spacious buildings for the in- 
dustrial department has been urged. It is unnecessary to enlarge upon them now further 
than to express extreme gratification that the suggestions urged have met the approval 
of the General Assembly, and that under your wise instructions they have been carried 
into effect so far as the material appliances are concerned. It now remains for the man- 
agement of the institution .to systematize this department, and bring it to a degree of 
efficiency similar to that which has obtained in the 'iterary department since it entered 
the new and spacious a partments erected for it . The best that can be done will be 
attempted at once, the term just openintr being the first term opening since the industrial 
building was erected. 

The various portions of this building have been assigned the use of the printmg, cabin- 
et-making, shoe-making, machine and gardening pursuits. The foremen of those 
branches of industry are alive to the importance of their spheres of labor, and the pupils 
are giving encouraging evidences of a desire to improve their opportunities and qualify 
themselves for self-support in adult life. Of late years so much of the work of mechanic 
arts has come to be done by machinery, that, to quaiify these youth for the labor they 
will have to perfDrm, various kinds of machines will be required. It is a matter of re- 
gret, though not of complaint, that the appropriation was not adequate to purchase these 
at once. 

The machinery used in the old shops was removed to the industrial department, and as 
far as it goes is quite good, but,* in the cabinet shop especially some new machines are 
urgently required, as is also an engine lathe in the machinist' s department. 

while upon the subject of industrial education of deaf-mutes, which in my view is of 
extreme importance, since it is the feature of their education that conduces most 
to make all the rest of their education practical and useful, it may be proper 
to allude to an embarrassing phase of its prosecution. The policy of the in- 
stitution from tbe inopption of the industrial department has been to make it as far as 
possible remunerative; or, if not remunerative, at least as nearly as possible to make it 
render such an equivalent as would pay for the cost of material consumed and the sala- 
ries of the superintendents employed to instruct the pupils in the various handicrafts 
taught. The waste of material by apprentices— for all our pupils are apprentices— is so 
great, and the amount of manufactured articles that they can turn off in the limited 
hours of labor between sessions of school, is so small, that a close calculation of debit 
and ciedit with this department, would show scarcely any profit when it was charged 
with all expenses Involved in its operation. If the salaries of the foremen were charged 
to instruction, there might be some, th'^ugh no large showing of profit. The policy 
adopted has been to derive as large income from it as practicable, and to charge, where 
we could, a reasonable price for articles and work turned off. The standard of prices 
has been the ruling prices in the city of Jacksonville, where most of the work must be 
sold, because of its proximity to the institution. This has operated to bring the institu- 
tion into competition with private enterprises, and possibly in some cases may have 
operated to their disadvantage, since the institution, in some particulars, has advantages 
that private parties cannot obtain. 

It has been the sincere desire of the management of the Institution to make this inure 
to the disadvantage of private enterprises as little as possible, but it cannot be made to 
avoid it entirely if the products of the industrial department are offered for sale at all. 
There can be no question that these youth should be taught industrious habits, and skill 
in some useful art. No person has denied that proposition, unless it be some silly indi- 
vidual who was unable to appreciate the dignity of honest labor. The few who have done 
so are in no way interested in the phase of the question we are now considering. It has 
been thought by some that since the institution is supported by the state, the sale of the 
productions or work of the industrial department is a virtual competition of the state 
with its citizens, and that while the pupils should be instructed in mechanical pursuits^ 
the results of their labor should be either destroyed or tYixo-wii «iW«Y cxft^v*^ %k> \»x ^^'>^ 
can be used by tbe institution itself. The managemeTit ot t\i<&\Ti'&\\\AX\\OTi\k»??^^^\. ^^iwcsts^- 
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ed with this view of the case. The rulingr idea has rather been that it was a duty to 
make the labors of the pupils subserve, as far as possible, the support of the institutions, 
and thus in some small measure lighten its weight upon public beneficence. Much as it 
is to be regretted that any private interests are disturbed by the institution, it may be 
remembered that while it Incommodes one party, it facilitates the transactions of a num- 
ber of others by producing competition, which is said to be the life of trade . If any way 
could be devised by which the industrial department could prosecute its appropriate labors 
without thus incommoding private interests, it would be cause for much gratification. 

I would ask your attention to the importance of the erection of a new laundry building. 
The present laundrv is entirely too small to do all the laundry work required by the in- 
stitution at its present magnitude. One could be constructed adequate to present and 
prospective requirements, which could be operated much more economically than the 
present one is operated, since we now require the service of a second engine, while the 
new one could be operated by means of transmitted power by the engine that is used in 
the industrial department. A large saving of expense might also be secured by pro- 
viding for the manufacture of soap, a very Important article of ctmsumption in such an 
establishment as this. It should also be constructed so as to furnish ironing- rooms— a 
convenience with which the institution is now poorly supplied— and rooms for the use of 
laundresses A laundry such as is needed could be constructed and equipped with the 
necessary machinery and appliances for drying both indoors and in the open air, for five 
thousand dollars. 

When the industrial building was completed and occupied by that department, the old 
building abandoned by it was found to be in too good condition to destroy it. Upon the 
direction of your board it was remodeled inside and furnished a new roof, and fitted up 
for the special accommodation of little boys. At the commencement of the present term 
it was first used for that purpose, and is found upon trial to be one of the most satis- 
factory improvements the institution has ever received. Our pupils have been subjected 
to no more disadvantageous circumstance, in former years, than the enforced association 
of very small children with those of a larger growth and verging on early manhood. 
The little fellows, who are for the first time taken from the tender care of mother and 
home, are now immediately placed in this qua^l kindergarten, where they have the constant 
oversight of two kind and gentle ladies, who have a warm sympathy for the little troubles 
of children and a hearty love of children themselves. They are thus separated from 
the rougher and more stalwart boys. They have a spacious sitting-room and a large 
play-room entirely to themselves, besides their cosy little bed-rooms. 

The practical working of this is so excellent, that I believe the same principle might, 
with decided benefit, be still further applied, with comparatively small cost. To effect it 
I would recommend that the present bam be remodeled and transformed into a cottage 
for boys of a size and advancement beyond those for whom the late provision was made. 
It could be made to accommodate fifty lads The cost of the change, I estimate, would 
be two thousand dollars, or forty dollais for each person provided for. Should it be 
deemed wise by the general assembly to authorize and provide for the foregoing im- 
provement, I would recommend that a new barn be erected for the stabling of horses 
and care of carriages, wagons, etc., and another for the care of cows. Each of these 
will also need graneries, hay-lofts, and rooms for the persons who have charge of the 
animals. 

The rapid growth of the number of pupils indicate that there will be in attendance, 
next year, an average of four hundred and fifty pupils, and the year following, an aver- 
age of four hundred and seventy-five The support of these will require two hundred 
dollars per annum per capita. This would make the amount needed— 

For the year 1878-1879 90,000 00 

For the year 1879-1880 95,000 00 

There will also be needed to keep the premises in repair, three thousand dollars per 
annum. 

I would respectfully renew the recommendation made two years ago, that a stone floor 
be placed in the boiler-room, instead of the old wooden one now about worn out. If the 
present floor was a good one its material is such as to unfit it for the uses it is subjected 
to. Three hundred and twenty-five dollars will be required for this purpose. 

Recent enlargements of the institution make an additional boiler very needful. The 
three now in use are rendering perfectly satisfactory service, but if one should become 
disabled, the two remaining ones would not be adequate to do all the work required in 
a season of severely cold weather. There should be one more also, that there may be the 
regular cleaning of boilers which is absolutely necessary to their preservation. To pur- 
chase such a boiler as 48 required and put it in place, making all necessary connections, 
will require the sum of $ Nine flights of stone steps are needed to supplant wooden 

ones now in use. For this purpose $380.00 will be needed. 

I would recommend that an iron fence be placed in frqnt of the building. The fence 
taken oflP the area wall, when the area was disused, will answer the purpose quite well 
with some additions to that already on hand. It should have a good brick foundation 
laid in cement surmounted with a substantial stone coping. The cost of this improve- 
ment with expense of setting it up will be $ 

I would suggest that your board take steps to secure posession of four lots of ground 
immediately in front of the institution, and extend the front yard, by moving Asylum 
street eastward. The importance of this purchase is too obvious to need argument, as 
the improvement and growth of the city is bringing this' property into demand. The 
front yard of the institution is entirely too small to comport with the magnitude of its 
buildings. Should these lots be purchased by other parties and built upon, the front of 
the buildings will be so circumscribed as to be made quite unsightly. To purchase the 
property after it had been improved would cost a mUch larger sum— probaoly three or 
four times as much as it can be secured for now. The owner of it proposes to sell It to 
the institution for the sum of $4,^, tho\i«\i \l aoV^ Vtq. ^.taaXN. Vst-a «.wd to private parties, 
Jie would demand a much higher priqe-lOTit. 
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1 would also suggest that an appropriation be recommended for two fire escapes, one 
ttt the north and the other at the south end of the institution. It Is believed that the 
'iQStltutlon Is well protected against fire, and that the means of escape In case of a fire 
are good, yet to protect the lives of. the inmates beyond all question in the event of a 
conflagration, I think it important that additional provision entirely independent of stair- 
cases be constructed. A fire escape has been invented and patented within a few months 
that meets all the conditions of security, safety and ease of use that are desired. It is 
In use at the Ohio Institution for the education of the deaf and dumb, where there are 
fwo in working order. It is.as nearly perfect as such a convenience can be made. Hav- 
ing" seen it and given it a close examination I am quite justified in representing it exact- 
ly such a device as should be placed upon all large buildings where large numbers of 
persons are housed. It is a rapid, substantial, safe and handsome as well as economical 
nre-escape, always ready for use, and is operated without the intervention of any brack- 
ets, ladders, or ropes. The expense of two such as we need will be one thousand five 
hundred dollars finished ready for use and tastefully painted. 

Before concluding this report you will allow me again to express my appreciation for 
tbe distinguished honor your board has ctmferred upon me by my continuance in the 
responsible position of Superintendent of the Illinois Institution for the Education of the 
Deaf and Dumb, and also to give expression to my thankfulness to Him-who while upon 
earth was the benefactor of the deaf, the blind, the palsied, the paralytic, and the prac- 
tical as well as sympathetic friend of the poor and distressed, for the favor with which 
He has regarded the Institution, and the blessings, of health, success and proiSperity 
with which he has so signally crowned it during the two years just closed. 

With much respect, 

PHILIP G. GILLETT, SupeHntmdent, 

Illinois Institution for the Education of the Deaf and Dumb. 

September 30th, 1878. 



REPORT OF THE INSTITUTION FOR FEEBLE-MINDED CHIL- 
DREN, LINCOLN. 

J3on, /S, M, EUer^ Superintendent of Public Instruction: 

Sir: — The asylum is now upon its own land, and with a building » 
which, in its plan, is admirably adapted to the uses of the asylum, its 
sphere of usefulness has been greatly enlarged, although not as yet 
commensurate with the necessities of the state. 

The mode of application for the admission of pupils is as follows: 

When a letter of application is received by the superintendent, a 
blank form of questions is sent to the writer of the same, which must 
be filled out and returned to the superintendent, who then examines 
the nature of the case, and decides if it be a suitable one for admis- 
sion to the a&ylum. 

If it is not, the parties applying are notified to that effect, and the 
cause for the rejection of the applicant. If it is a suitable case for 
admission, a certificate of admission is sent, accompanied by two blank 
forms. 

A blank bond for cases that are not pauper pupils, which should have the 
certificate of the county clerk upon it that the parties upon the bond 
are responsible for the amount of the bond. 

The conditions of the bond are that the parties shall "furnish said 
child with comfortable and suitable clothing, and all traveling ex- 
penses for and on account of said child, or pay for such as may be 
furnished during his or her continuance in the school, and also to re- 
move the said child from the asylum whenever required, without 
charge to the asylum., or any of its ofB.ceT« ox ^b^enX/^?'' ^i^a^c^ ^»\^^bj^«. 
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ed with this view of the case. The rulinsr idea has rather been that it was adulytj, 
make the iabors of the pupils suliserve, as far as possible, the support of the in8tituti(M|0A?i 
and thus in some small measure lighten its weigrht upon public beneficence. Mucb uf 
is to be regretted that any private interests are disturbed by the institution, it ma^f 
remembered that while it incommodes one party, it facilitates the transactions of a 
ber of others by producing competition, which is said to be the life of trade. If aw 
could be devised by which the Industrial department could prosecute its appropriate laboiSiatrt^ 
without thus incommoding private interests, it would be cause for much gratiflcatioD. w^ ^<t 
I would ask your attention to the importance of the erection of a new laundry buildinr.- An ^"^ 
The present laundry is entirely too small to do all the laundry work required by theiB»A'^- 
stitution at its present magnitude. One could be constructed adequate to present idI^&o : 
prospective requirements, which could be operated much more economically than Ha 
present one is operated, since we now require the service of a second engine, while tta 
new one could be operated by means of transmitted power by the engine that is uBedh Jal 
the industrial department. A large saving of expense might also be secured byptO" 
viding for the mannfacturo of soap, a ver.7 important article of consumption in such an 
establishment as this, ft should also be constructed so as to furnish Ironing-roona-l IJ!- •''^ 
convenience with which the institution is now poorly supplied— and rooms for the ii8e(ili|^J-^ 
laundresses A laundry such as is needed could be constructed and equipped with tkl 
necessary machinery and appliances for drying both indoors and in the open air, for fin 
thousand dollars. 

When the industrial building was completed and occupied by that department, the oil':] 
building abandoned by it was found to be in too good condition to destroy it. Upon the 
direction of your board it was remodeled inside and fumirthed a new roof, and fitted np 
for the special accommodation of little boys. At the commencement of the present term 
it was first used for that purpose, and is found upon trial to be one of the most satis- 
factory improvements the instltuti(m has ever received. Our pupils have been subjected 
to no more disadvantageous circumstance, in former years, than the enforced association 
of very small children with those of a larger growth and verging on early manhood. 
The little fellows, who are for the first time taken from the tender care of mother and 
home, are now immediately placed in this quasi kindergarten, where they have the constant 
oversight of two kind and gentle ladies, who have a warm sympathy for the little troubles 
of children and a hearty love of children themselves. They are thus separated Irom 
the rougher and more stalwart bovs. They have a spacious sitting-room and a large 
play-room entirely to themselves, besides their cosy little bed-rooms. 

The practical working of this is so excellent, that I believe the same principle might, 
with decided benefit, be still further applied, with comparatively small cost. To effect it 
I would recommend that the present nam be remodeled and transformed into a cottage 
for boys of a size and advancement beyond those for whom the late provision was made. 
It could be made to accommodate fifty lads The cost of the change, I estimate, would 
be two thousand dollars, or forty dollais for each person pro\idea for. Should it be 
deemed wise by the general assembly to authorize and provide for the foregoing im- 
provement, I would recommend that a new barn be erected for the stabling of horses 
and care of carriages, wagons, etc., and another for the care of cows. Each of these 
will also need graneries, hay-lofts, and rooms for the persons who have charge of the 
animals. 

The rapid growth of the number of pupils indicate that there will be in attendance, 
next year, an average of four hundred and fifty pupils, and the year following, an aver- 
age of four hundred and seventy-five The support of these will require two hundred 
dollars per annum per capita. This would make the amount needed— 

For the year 1878-1879 90,000 00 

For the year 1879-1880 95,00000 

There will also be needed to keep the premises in repair, three thousand dollars per 
annum. 

I would respectfully renew the recommendation made two years ago, that a stone floor 
be placed in the boiler-room, instead of the old wooden one now about worn out. If the 
present floor was a good one its material is such as to unfit it for the uses it is subjected 
to. Three hundred and twenty- five dollars will be required for this purpose. 

Recent enlargements of the institution make an additional boiler very needful. The 
three now in use are rendering perfectly satisfactory service, but if one should become 
disabled, the two remaining ones would not be adequate to do all the work required in 
a season of severely cold weather. There should be one more also, that there may be the 
regular cleaning of boilers which is absolutely necessary to their preservation, lo pur- 
chase such a boiler as 'is required and put it in place, making all necessary connections, 
will require the sum of $ Nine fliirhts of stone steps are needed to supplant wooden 

ones now in use. For this purpose $380.00 will be needed. 

I would recommend that an iron fence be placed in frqnt of the building. The fence 
taken ofl* the area wall, when the area was disused, will answer the purpose quite well 
with some additions to that already on hand. It should have a good brick foundation 
laid in cement surmounted with a substantial stone coping. The cost of this improve- 
ment with expense of setting it up will be $ 

I would suggest that your board take steps to secure posession of four lots of ground 
immediately in front of the institution, and extend the front yard, by moving Asylum 
street eastward. The importance of this purchase is too obvious to need argument, as 
the improvement and growth of the city is bringing this property into demand. The 
front yard of the institution is entirely too small to comport with the magnitude of its 
buildings. Should these lots be purchased by other parties and built upon, the front of 
the buildings will be so circumscribed as to be made quite unsightly. To purchase the 
property after it had been improved would cost a much larger sum— probaoly three or 
four times as much as it can be secured for now. The owner of it proposes to sell it to 
the institution tor the sum of $4UKK), tho\i«Yi it ao\a Vxi. s.m«\\\QX» waftcX,^ ^x\m«^ ^^rtles, 
Jie would demand a much higher priQe-lorit. 
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In July, 187*7, the establishment was removed from Jacksonville to 
the new building at Lincoln. 

By order of the board, the property left at Jacksonville was advler- 
tised and sold at public sale. The proceeds of the entire property, 
including buildiogs, Sdc, amouipted to the sum of liine hundred and 
fifty- nine dollars. 

Nearly six months elapsed before the new building was furnished, 
and the pump, engine and washing machinery were received and put 
in their proper places. 

School was opened on Wednesday, Oct. 27th, 1877. It was deemed 
unadvisable to fill up the Asylum to its utmost capacity the first year, 
because of the demoralizing influence of such a course upon the 
discipline of the establishment. 



The number of pupils presentv September 30, 1876, was 

Number of new pupils admitted during the year ending September 30, 1877. 
Number re-admitted 



86 
48 
12 



Total present during the year 

Number temporarily absent or discharged, September 30, 1877. 
Died during the year 



61 
2 



Total present, September 30, 1877 



146 



63 
83 



The average daily attendance during the year was 76H pupils. 
The average attendance during the year was 76H pupils. 
The average attendance during the school term was 94 pupils. 

The number of pupils in attendance during the year ending Sept. 
30, 1878, was as follows: 

Present September 30, 1878 - 83 

New pupils admitted during the year 113 

Pupils readmitted 114 



Total present 



Number temporarily absent or discharged. 
Died 



105 
5 



310 



110 



Total present September 30. 1878 . 200 

The average daily attendance during the year was 167 8-9 pupils. 
The average daily attendance during the school term was 177. 

NUMERICAL STATISTICS. 

Applications have been received from ihe counties of Illinois and 
other states as follows: 



Adams 18 

Alexander 3 

Bonci ■ 4 

Brown 4 

Bureau 9 

Boone 8 

Calhoun 1 

Carroll 6 

Cass 10 

Champaign 14 

Christian 9 

Clark 4 

Clay 5 

CUnton 7 

Coles 5 

Cook 141 

Crawford 1 

Cumberland 2 

DeKalb ^ 9 

DeWItt 11 

Douglas 2 

DuPa^re 2 



Edgar 5 

Edwards 2 

Effingham 3 

Payette 6 

Ford 1 

Franklin 1 

Pulton 9 

Greene 9 

Grundy 7 

Hamilton 1 

Hancock 21 

Hardin 1 

Henderson 2 

Henry 19 

Iroquois IOn 

Jackson 14 

Jefferson 1 

Jersey 10 

JoDaviess 7 

Kane 18 

Kankakee 'v 

KendaW ^ 



T 
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county certificate for those who are pauper pupils, to be filled out bjlliWy' 
the county clerk of the county in which they reside, that the conntAw b 
judge has adjudged the case a pauper, and that the county will bew-lBy '^f^^ 
sponsible for clothing and transportation in the case. V^^*^ 

The causes for rejection thus far have been in times past principallj:pn'r 
for want of room to accommodate them Epilepsy, chorea, extraiiffc^^ 
helplessness, age, paralysis, insanity, and a very low degree of idiocy. I Wy 

As defined by the state law, "the object of the institution shall iiP^^^ \ 
to promote the intellectual, moral and physical culture of the inmafcM, PJ^^i^ \ 
and to fit them, as far as possible, for earning their own livelihood, |^li>ol 
and for future usefulness in society."^ m\\\>^ 

The establishment is not custodinl, but educational, and there are 1 1^^-^ 
class of exceptional cases for whom applications are sometimes niiw'Pr" 
that cannot profitably be admitted to the Asylum. \nzi\ 

The building is not so constructed that very helpless children, those jg^^^ 
who do not walk or sit up, and who are entirely dependent upon P* 
others, who have to be fed, dressed and undressed, and carried from I^^J| 
place to place like helpless burdens, can be comfortably or conveDiently Ed\ 
cared for. It is too large, and not designed for the proper care of I 
such. I 

It was designed for those who constitute the -great majority of this |^ 
unfortunate class of persons, who can be greatly benefitted by school 1^ 
room and out-door training. I it. 

A department should some day be added for the custody of this I 
class, but it should be either a separate building or an independent ] 
wing constructed specially for them, and completely adapted to their 
wants. 

Many old pupils are detained at home this year by malarial dis- 
eases who will sooner or later this term return to us. 

Certificates of admission have been sent to quite a number of new 
pupils, who, when admitted, will increase our number to two hundred 
and fifty or more. 

Friends of defectivj children often call their children deaf mutes? 
and send them to the institution for the Deaf and Dumb, beca«se of 
their inability to talk, but who are not deaf.. 

The sad fact that a child is feeble-minded is very slow to be real- 
ized by a parent. 

In visiting an asylum, those who have had no close or intimate 
knowledge of the feeble-minded, can have no idea of the meaning of 
the term as applied to its inmates. 

Bright faces, well-formed heads and apparently active bodies and 
bright eyes, may be seen in every school room. Yet in many of these 
individuals the whole physical, moral and mental being may be in an 
undeveloped condition. 

Every organ, muscle and nerve fibre must be educated to do the 
work which would be accomplished by the natural operation and 
growth of the intellectual faculties in the ordinary person. 

New applications for admission to the Asylum are increasing in num- 
ber each year. 

During the year ending Sept. 30, 1877, the number was 97, and for 
the 12 months ending Sept. 30, 1878, 119, the largest number in any 
one year since the organization oi the achooV m v^^b. 
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JPrigrht 2 

Oerebro-spinal meningitis 2 

<2ulnine, deaf-mute, sunstroke, mumps, bilious fever, masturbation, rachiitis, des- 
pondency, each 1 8 

Unknown 9 



1,000 



The history of one thousand cases revealed the fact that the ap- 
plicants were — 



First cli 


ildren 

i 4 
i i 
4 4 
44 
44 
4 4 
4 4 
4 4 
44 
4 4 
4 4 
4 4 
44 


in 


284 cases 


Second 
Third 


• •• ••••••• •••• ■••••••••••• ■••■ *••■ 


168 ** 

132 ** 


Fourth 




99 ** 


Fifth 




55 *• 


Stxth 




52 ** 


Seventh 
Eighth 




33 ** 

19 ** 


Ninth 




11 ** 


Tenth 




12 ** 


Eleventh 




6 ** 


Twelfth 




4 ** 


Thirteenth 




1 ** 


Fourteenth 




1 ** 


Not stated 




123 '' 



It is stated that their parents were related by blood, in 1,000 cases, 
as follows : 

Not related 710 

Unknown ' 128 

Parents first cousins ; 22 

* * second * * 8 

third '' 3 

** fourth ** 2 

Grand parents first cousins 10 

** ** second '' 5 

** ** ** ** and parents first cousins 

* * * * on both sides cousins 

Grandfathers first cousins 

Grandmothers half sisters 

Great grand parents first cousins .* 

Parents' half brother and sister 

* * fathers' half brothers 

** brother and sister 

Distantly related 

Related 

It is asserted by the parents or family physician in answer to the 
question: Have there been any cases of insanity, epilepsy, idiocy, 
blindness, or of any. infirmity of body or mind in the family of the 
father or of the mother, or any among his or her near relatives? In 
621 cases that there have been none. 

In 111 cases the question was not answered. 

In other cases the question was answered as follows : 

10 had an uncle feeble-minded. 
6 had an uncle insane. 

5 had an uncle epileptic. 
9 had an aunt insane. 

3 had an aunt idiotic. 

4 had an aunt epileptic. 

6 had mothers feeble-minded. 
4 had mothers insane. 

2 had mothers epileptic. 

1 had father epileptic. 

2 had grrandmothers insane. 

1 had father die of softeningr of the brain 
1 had father blind. 

1 had father insane. 

3 had father imbecile, mother epileptic with mi»d impaired by epilepsy, and brother 

and sister idiotic. 

2 had paternal grrandmother insane, and sister and brother idiotic. 

1 had brother and sister idiotic. 

2 had blindness in mothers' family. 
2 had two brothers idiotic. 

1 had similar cases in mothers* family. 
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Knox 

Lake 

LaSalle 

Lawrence 

Lee 

Livingrston . . . 

Logran 

Macon 

Macoupin 

Madison 

Marion 

Marsliall 

Mason 

McDonougrb • 

McHenry 

McLean 

Menard 

Mercer 

Monroe 

Montgromery. 

Morgran 

Moultrie 

Ogrle 

Peoria 

Perry 

Piatt 

Pike 

Pope 

Pulaski 

Putnam 

Randolpli... 

Richland 

Rock Island. 

Saline 

Sangramon... 

Scliuyler 

Scott 

Shelby 

Stark 



30 
4 

14 
7 
6 

11 

23 

16 

13 

12 
6 
2 
I 

12 
8 

30 
6 

11 
4 
9 

34 
3 
9 

22 
5 
9 

10 
1 
3 
1 
8 
5 

11 
1 

27 
8 
9 
3 

13 



St. Clair Ij 

Stephenson 1= 

Tazewell Hi 

Union ! 

Vermilion B"| 

Wabash 1 

Washingrton 2 

Wayne I 

White 1 

Whiteside 8 

Will 91 

Williamson ! 

Wmnebagro ! 11 :| 

Woodford S 

Unknown 11 



OTHER STATES. 

Arkansas Ill 

California 11 

Indiana U 

Iowa IT 

Kentucky 1 

Kansas ID 

Michigran » 

Minnesota 4 

Missouri 10 

New York 1 

Nevada 1 

Oregron 1 

Pennsylvania 1 

Tennessee 1 

Wisconsin..., 12 

Total other states 84 

935 

Total 1019 






There have been admitted from the applications filed in the respect- 
ive years ending November 30, the following number of pupils: 



h 



805. 

866. 

867. 

868. 

809. 
1870. 
1871. 
1872. 



22 
23 
27 
14 
26 
12 
33 
37 



1873. 
1874 
1875. 
1876. 



50 

23 

35 

1877 ^ 54 

1878 year endingr September 30 54 



SCIENTIFIC STATISTICS. 



The history of 1,000 applicants seems to indicate that the causes of 
idiocy were as follows: 

Congrenital 535 

Convulsions in early childhood 125 

Epilepsy 132 

Accidental 28 

Brain fever 27 

Paralysis 17 

Convulsion from teethlngr 14 

Severe illness in infancy 15 

13 

12 

10 

....: 10 

6 



Whooplngr cougrh. 

Scarlet fever 

Hydrocephalus 

Measles 

Influence of opiates. 
Fever 



Intemperance of father 

Hereditary 

Spinal affections ... 

Cnorea. 



Typhoid fever 

Calomel 

Consanguinity of parents , 
Insanity 



8 
5 
4 
4 

3 
3 
% 
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2 had fathers curious, one a reliffious enthusiast. 

1 had grandfather and aunt feeble-minded. 

1 had mother firlv^en to melancholia 

1 had father with partial paralysis from injury in early life. 

1 had father inebiiated. 

1 had father an inebriate, both parents of very limited montal ability. 

1 had uncle and cousin deaf. 

1 had epilepsy in family. 

1 had father syphilitic. 

1 had uncle and cousin insane. 

1 had father an inebriate and mother insane. 

1 had both parents intemperate. 

2 had mother inc^ane. 
1 had an aunt insane. 

1 had grrandfather and grrandmother insane. 
1 had sister of good mind; has morbus coxarius. 

1 had an uncle insane, an uncle paralyzed, and a sri*a^ndfather paralyzed. 
1 had grandfather epileptic. 
1 had mother's brother had chorea. 
1 had father and mother epileptic. 
. 1 had mother feeble-minded. 
1 had two second-cousins idiots. 
1 had both parents feeble-minded. 

I had father's aunt who married a cousin, had two idiot children. 
I had grreat-uncle Insane. 
1 had second-cousin deaf and dumb; great-aunt insane. 

In a large proportion of the cases where the question was unanswered, 
the applications were for inmates of county almshouses, or paupers 
whose histories were unknown. 

Where it was answered, the reply has usually been made by a par- 
ent, family physician, or person familiar with the history of the fam- 
ilies. 

In 1000 applications parents were reported temperate in 688 cases. 

Intemperate in 174 cases. 

In 138 cases the question was not answered. A large proportion of 
these unanswered cases were applications from county poor houses, 
where the child's antecedents were unknown. 

The institution has always been freely opened to visitor-^, who can 
testify to the general health and orderly appearance of the pupils, as 
well as the cleanliness of the entire building, the obvious adaptation 
of the educational means and appliances to their mental needs, and to 
the practical ends of their instruction, and the general progress of the 
pupils in their school exercises, although we have been compelled to 
labor under great disadvantages, from the nature of our accommoda- 
tions. In fact, so well adapted are the modes of instruction to the 
different degrees of mental endowment of the pupils, so interested and 
attentive are they in the various exercises of the school room, so well 
disciplined in the prescribed movements and changes of the several 
classes from hour to hour, so orderly and well-behaved are they in 
their departments, in their- dining-rooms, and so free from the repul- 
sive habits that are supposed to be inseparably connected with idiocy, 
that it of tens needs considerable explanation to convince strangers that 
the pupils represent the average idiots of the state. Speech is regard- 
ed as one of the best tests of the degree of mental deficiency by 
the most approved writers upon this subject. 

At the institution the condition of the idiot is more nearly that of 
any other child at school. They are constantly under the care of 
teachers or attendants. The attendants have classes assigned them 
and have charge of them at all hours out of school hours, sleep in 
rooms adjoining, opening into their dormitories, so that they can be- 
stow attention upon them at night if necessary, an effort being made 
by proper attention at stated hours, to regulate them in their habits 
and cultivate habits of decency and o\eaiA\Ti^^^. 'YVic^ %jt% ^rSj^ *^<sci. 
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2 had fathers curious, one a reliffious enthusiast. 

1 had grandfather and aunt feeble-minded. 

1 had mother f^^en to melancholia 

1 had father with partial paralysis from injury in early life. 

1 had father inebriated. 

1 had father an inebriate, both parents of very limited montal ability. 

1 had uncle and cousin deaf. 

1 had epilepsy in family. 

1 had father syphilitic. 

1 had uncle and cousin insane. 

1 had father an inebriate and mother insane. 

1 had both parents Intemperate. 

2 had mother inc^ane. 
1 had an aunt insane. 

1 had sn^ndfather and ^andmother insane. 
1 had sister of grood mind; has morbus coxarius. 

1 had an uncle insane, an uncle paralyzed, and a grrandfather paralyzed. 
1 had grrandfather epileptic. 
1 had mother' s brother nad chorea. 
1 had father and mother epileptic. 
, 1 had mother feeble-minded. 
1 had two second-cousins idiots. 
1 had both parents feeble-minded. 

I had father' s aunt who married a cousin, had two idiot children. 
1 had grreat-uncle insane. 
I had second-cousin deaf and dumb; grreat-aunt Insane. 

In a large proportion of the cases where the question was unanswered, 
the applications were for inmates of county almshouses, or paupers 
«^hose histories were unknown. 

Where it was answered, the reply has usually been made by a par- 
ent, family physician, or person familiar with the history of the fam- 
lies. 

In 1000 applications parents were reported temperate in 688 cases. 

Intemperate in 174 cases. 

In 138 cases the question was not answered. A large proportion of 
iliese unanswered cases were applications from county poor houses, 
«rhere the child's antecedents were unknown. 

The institution has always been freely opened to visitor-^, who can 
.estify to the general health and orderly appearance of the pupils, as 
i^ell as the cleanliness of the entire building, the obvious adaptation 
Df the educational means and appliances to their mental needs, and to 
:he practical ends of their instruction, and the general progress of the 
pupils in their school exercises, although we have been compelled to 
labor under great disadvantages, from the nature of our accommoda- 
tions. In fact, so well adapted are the modes of instruction to the 
different degrees of mental endowment of the pupils, so interested and 
attentive are they in the various exercises of the school room, so well 
disciplined in the prescribed movements and changes of the several 
classes from hour to hour, so orderly and well-behaved are they in 
their departments, in their- dining-rooms, and so free from the repul- 
sive habits that are supposed to be inseparably connected with idiocy, 
that it oftens needs considerable explanation to convince strangers that 
the pupils represent the average idiots of the state. Speech is regard- 
ed as one of the best tests of the degree of mental deficiency by 
the most approved writers upon this subject. 

At the institution the condition of the idiot is more nearly that of 
any other child at school. They are constantly under the care of 
teachers or attendants. The attendants have classes assigned them 
and have charge of them at all hours out of school hours, sleep in 
rooms adjoining, opening into their dormitories, so that they can be- 
stow attention upon them at night if necessary, an effort being made 
by proper attention at stated hours, to regulate them in their hablta 
and cultivate bahita of decency and o\eaiA\Ti^^^. 'YVi^-^ ^x% ^^^Ss^ *^<sai. 
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when they rise, when they dress, when they perform their tna 
ablutions, when they go to their naeals, and while they are at 
table to assist them and wait upon them, and to preserve order 
to patiently instruct them in habits of propriety and decorum. 

In the dining-room the pupils are classified, the best class of pnpili 
being permitted to sit at the same table, where they are allowed to 
help each other, and are instructed to conform to the customs of 
ordinary society 

The diet is so arranged and provided as to induce healthy systems 
and afford a proper amount of nourishment, care being taken to pre- 
vent gluttony, which is a common failing with this class of childrai 
After each meal, by proper attention, the effort is made to regalate 
the natural habits. 

Out of school hours the girls are exercised in household duties, 
such as washing dishes, sweeping, making beds, ironing and other 
domestic employment. The large boys are employed in and out d 
doors, cutting wood, doing garden work, and all other kinds of work 
that the facilities of the institution afford, the chief aim being to 
develop, by every available means, a capacity for useful occupation. 
Those who are too young for employment are taken out to walk in 
classes or to out-door amusements, unless prevented by inclement 
weather. 

For the purpose of school-room instruction, the pupils are divided 
into nine classes, the first being composed of those possessing the 
highest capabilities. In the first three classes the pupils are so grad- 
ed that exercises can be adapted to each class; but in all of the lower 
grades it is found necessary to adapt the instruction to each individual, 
after carefully studying his or her peculiarities. 

The pupils of the first class read in the fourth reader, spell, write, 
are more or less proficient in notation, numeration, addition, subtrac- 
tion, multiplication and division, and perform examples upon black- 
boards and slates readily and with accuracy. Thev are also thoroughly 
familiar with Camp's outline maps of the worl5, the United States 
and Europe, and with the details of the geography of the states and 
country represented in those maps. 

They have also been exercised in vocal music, singing by note, 
calisthenics, and the girls in sewing and embroidery. 

The interest manifested by these pupils in their lessons, and the 
pleasure and profit derived by them from the instruction they receive, 
lead all who witness their recitations to feel that they are as much 
entitled to opportunities for intellectual culture as their more favored 
brothers and sisters who are permitted to enjoy the advantages of 
the public school, from which they, however, are debarred, by their 
peculiarities and backwardness. 

The pupils of the, second class read in the third reader, write, spell, 
are instructed in counting, notation, addition and subtraction, and are 
creditably familiar in geography with the outline map of the United 
States, its capitals, and principal cities, rivers, lakes, gulfs and oceans. 
They are also instructed in singing, calisthenics, drawing, and the 
girls in sewing and embroidery. 

These pupils, also, seem to manifest a commendable degree of in- 
terest in their respective studies. 
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The pupils of the third class are instructed in reading, printed and 
written words by the word method, and some of them read in first 
and second readers. 

They are also instructed in writing and drawing upon the black- 
boards and slates, and in writing and drawing books, in geography 
upon the map of the United States, in singing, calisthenics, and the 
girls in plain sawing and working with worsted upon perforated card- 
board. 

The pupils of the fourth and fifth classes are taught to read written 
and printed words, to draw simple figures and write letters and words 
apon the blackboard and slate; are trained in singing, physical exer- 
cises, calisthenics, object lessons, keeping time to music by marching 
and clapping hands, in articulation, and, the girls are taught to sew. 

The pupils of the sixth, seventh, eighth and ninth classes are 
taught to comprehend simpli commands; to obey; by physical exer- 
cises to fix their attention; to sing; to keep time in marching; ideas 
of form, color, number, and other object lessons adapted to their 
limited comprehension, and are exercised in articulation. 

The daily programme of school-room exercises is as follows: 
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With the lower grades, the first efforts of the teachers are to (b-litit^ 
velop a compreheusion of language, that the pupils may learn toobejitetl 
simple commands. I ^^ 

Physical exercises in the gymnasium are then employed, by laJdailrii'^ 
and other apparatus, to force out the power of fixing the attention- 1 wm 
to set in motion the sluggish circulation, and to bring the ma8CQlii|i ^^ 
system under the control of the will. |i ^ 

The object system of instruction is then employed to develop in i Itii 
higher degree the power of fixing the attention ; also ideas of fonn,l5if 
color, size, position, number, etc., by the use of blocks, button-moaUs, la?« 
rivets, beads, colored cups and balls, colored cards of different shadttl&J 
and shapes, colored blocks, dissected pictures, and a great variety oll^i 
other objects. I - 

Those defective in speech are exercised in articulation. At leart w^ 
one-third of the pupils do not talk ; another third articulate very im- Is; 
perfectly, and but a very small proportion can be said to articulate » jii' 
that in talking they can be readily understood. |!^ 

With the more advanced pupils calisthenic exercises are employed li 
to arrest and fix the attention, to arouse the perceptive faculties, and Ik 
to bring every voluntary muscle under the subjection of the will of I 
the individual ; to develop the power of keeping time to music, and Is! 
thus to train the eye, the ear, and the whole voluntary muscular syt- |r 
tem, in a manner alike agreeable and profitable to the pupil. The h 
individual thus trained is able to observe others when they are em- h. 
ployed in useful labor, and to imitate them. I 

Teachers and pupils engage in devotional and general exercises each I 
morning at the opening of school, when all are assembled in the chap- 1 
el, by repeating the Lord's prayer and other prayers in concert, and in I 
singing secular and religious songs. Two hours are devoted on the I 
Sabbath to religious and Bible-class exercises, one in the forenoon and I 
one in the afternoon, and to instruction in moral and religi(*u8 mat- I 
ters adapted to the comprehension of the respective classes of pupils, I 
and to singing the familiar songs of other Sabbath schools. | 

Reading is taught at first by the word method. Printed single words 
are used with beginners, who are afterwards promoted to readers, and 
the first, second, third, and fourth readers are now used in our school 
rooms. 

In geography, outline maps of the world. United States and Europe 
have thus far only been used. It is the aim to instruct the pupils 
thoroughly in geography, and every commendable progress has been 
made in this study. 

In numbers, pupils are taught to count, are instructed in notation, 
addition, subtraction, multiplication, and division ; are thorougly drilled 
in the elementary principles of arithmetic. . 

In drawing, pupils are first taught, upon the blackboard and slates, 
to imitate straight lines and simple figuies. Afterwards, Krusi's sym- 
pathetic series of drawing-books are employed ; and many of these 
books can be exhibited which show that the pupils have acquired a 
good degree of accuracy in imitation. 

In writing, pupils are exercised upon the blackboard, in making 
lines, letters, words and sentences, until the eye is trained in imita- 
diOB and the hand is accuBtomed to \\i^ xxa^ oi xXjl^ Omj5^ ^\^^qu^ 
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Yxen they are given pencils, with copies in writing books graduated 
► their capabilities. 

The female pupils are taught plain sewing and embroidery during 
^liool hours. Beautiful specimens of their handiwork are on exhibi- 
on at the institution, and many have been carried away by visitors. 
.- special class in vocal music, consisting of twenty or more pupils, 
I under instruction, in order that they may aid the other pupils in 
^sirning new tunes. Visitors often express surprise upon hearing the 
npils sing, for they seem to enjoy it heartily ; and some very low 
Ases of idiocy learn tunes, and those who do not talk, in some in- 
Lances in singing, articulate words and syllables, which they have 
earned in the effort to sing with the other pupils. 

The parents and friends of pupils who were at home during the 
acation of 1877 and 187» have sent each year testimonials of the 
aiprovement of their children ; but as they are similar to those which 
ave been published in the last several annuaj reports, it is not deemed 
ecessary to publish them at this time. They are on file in the office 
f the asylum, and can be seen at any time by those desiring to know 
LOW parents feel about the progress of their children. 

The two years just passed have been an eventful period* in the history 
»f the institution. After struggling with inconvenient buildings, upon 
anted property, which have been crowded to their utmost for ten 
'ears, the twenty-ninth general assembly nobly responded to the ne- 
lessities of the institution, and made appropriation for the purchase 
►f land and the erection of a building. 

A very beautiful site has been purchased at Lincoln, and the estab- 
ishment has been permanently located there. The plan of the build- 
ngs is well adapted to the wants of the class of persons for which it 
las been designed, and if they are completed for the sum for which 
he contracts have been let, they will be the most economically con- 
tructed buildings that have ever been erected by the state for chari- 
able purposes. The admission of sunlight and air to halls and all 
ooms, the supply of convenient and ample arrangements for bathing 
>n the same floor with the dormitories, a thorough system of heating 
ind ventilation, and a detached domestic department, together with 
,ke avoidance of waste room, have been special aims in its construction. 

The proportion of teachers and care-takers to the number of pupils 
8 necessarily greater for feeble-minded children than for other deieo- 
ive classes of society, on account of their greater helplessness. 

A large proportion of the pupils must be inmate^ of the asylum 
■or the entire twelve months of the year. 

In New York, Pennsylvania and Ohio, experience has demonstrated 
hat about three-fourths of the pupils remain during the summer months, 
vhen all the pupils of the deaf and dumb and blind asylums go to 
heir homes to spend a three or four months vacation. 
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OFFICERS OF THE ASYT.UM. 



SuperintendefU, 



C. T. Wilbur, M. D. 
Teachers. 



1876 and 18T7. 

MISS LEILA BURGESS, 
MRS. MATE 8TOWE, 
MISS M. E SMITH, 
MISS MARY COLLINS, 
MISS AMELIA KING, 
MISS CARRIE RUTLEDGE, 
MISS HANNAH TOMLINSON, 
MISS FANNIE FISHER, 
MRS. S. G. SINCLAIR, 
MISS LIDA BRUNK, 
MISS VINIE DEEMS. 



1877 and 1878. 



MISS LEILA BURGESS, 
MISS M. E SMITH, 
MRS. MATE STOWE, 
MISS FANNIE FISHER, 
MISS MARY COLLINS, 
MISS DINNIE SWING, 
MISS NELLIE CAMPBELL, 
MISS CAS8IE MASTERS, 
MR. F. E. REICHARD. 



REPORT OF THE IKSTif UTION FOR THE BLIND. 



Son. S. M, Etter^ Superintendent Public Inatr miction: 

Sir: — The school session of the Illinois Institution for the Educa 
of the Blind, for the year 1877, began October 4th, 1876, and er 
June 5th, 1877. 

The number of pupils enrolled was ninety-six, with an average 
tendance of of eighty-five. Of this number eighty-three were in 
literary, and 'thirteen in the mechanical department. 

Our graduating class, composed of five young ladies and one yc 
gentleman, was one of which tve have reason to be proud. 

Our roll for the term of 1878, contained one hundred and tw( 
three names, one hundred and eight being in schoool, and fii 
in the shop, with average attendance of one hundred and st 
^he reason for this increase in pupils, was an increase in appropri^ 
by the legislature. 

Three young ladies graduated » with credit, they being what was 
of a class of seven, reduced for various reasons beyond our contr 

The school is divided into four departments or grades, Prepara 
Intermediate, Junior and Senior, presided over by Miss Clara Greer 
Miss Elizabeth Simpson, Miss Frances McGinnis, and Prof. . 
Loomis. 

The course of study begins with the alphabet, and embrace 
follows, with text books annexed: 

Spellingr:— Mrs. Little' 8 Speller, Progressive Speller, and Prpnouncer and Deflner. 

Geography:— Raised maps of Europe, Asia, Africa, North and South America, ar 
United States. 

Physical Geography:— Guyot (in raised print) and Swinton.. 

Orammar:—8yntAXy Prosody and AnalyaiB; Oo\i\^ "Bto^ti: * QtT«ccMaa.x. 
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Coniposiiion and Rhetoric:— Hart. 

History:— Venable' 8 United States, Goodrich's Engrland, and Lardner's Universal. 

-A.ritlimetic:- -Mental to Higrher; Ray. 

-A.lirel)ra:— Robinson's EJementary, and new University. 

Geometry:— Davies* Legrendre. 

^^y slologry : - Jarvis . 

ScleBce of Government:— Alden. 

Miscellaneous:— Natural Philosophy, Astronomy, Ancient History, Ancient Geography; 
^y. these authors: Ganot, Wells, Steel, Anderson, and Mitchell. 

MTheo we caii supply text-books with raised print, we do so, but 
3auch of the teaching is oral. The "supply of such text-books is lim- 
ted, owing to the cost of production and the limited demand. The 
iost of school books in seeing-print bears no comparison with ours. 
F'or instance, Guyot's Physical Geography, in raised print, without 
illustrations or maps, costs us tour dollars ; and other books in pro- 
portion. 

The quantity of a text-book which the lessons of a term will em- 
brace is not so great as that covered by the lessons of a clas^ of see- 
ing pupils, for the same period ; but I think that our blind will be 
just as thorough as the others, and in some instances more so. Our 
pupils should be allowed greater time in school, in which to accom- 
plish a given amount of study, than seeing pupils. The time em- 
braced in our course of study is eight years. This is expected to 
^each from a, b, c's to graduation in higher mathematics ; and time is 
^Iso to be found for a musical education, for domestic arts and me- 
chanical training. The time is really too short for the amount of 
Vork to be done ; yet some, I find, think it too long. 

It is our custom to give musical instruction to all pupils who may 
show any talent in that direction. If ' they develop sufficient ability 
and show an adaptation for teaching, we give them special training, 
in order to fit them for teachers of music. This requires an extra 
term in the institution. Music-teaohing, perhaps, is the most re- 
munerative employment in which the blind can engage. 

There are but few business callings in which our female pupils 
can earn a* living. We teach them to knit, to sew, to crochet, to 
do bead work, and occasionally to reseat cane-bottom chairs. 

Our male pupils are taught to make brushes, to oane-seat chairs, 
and to make brooms. The two latter will yield an industrious man a 
support. When we have increased shop rpom, we purpose teaching 
mattress making, willowware work, and such other trades as the blind 
can profitably pursue. 

Our school is in a prosperous condition, and is a charity of which 
the people of Illinois have reason to be proud. 

With respect I submit this report. 

F. W. PHILLIPS, 

^Superintendent. 
Jacksonville, III., October, ISYS. 
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REPORT OF THE STATE REFORM SCHOOL. 

To the Honorable S. M, Etter^ Superintendent of Public Instruction: 

Sir:: — I herewith present report of the edacational department of 
this institution for the two years ending September 80, 1878. 

There have been received during the two years 172 boys. Average 
age of those committed is 14 years, 2 months and 28 days. 

Their attainments when received were as follows: 

# 

In Heading. 

Could not read 52 

* * read in Ist reader 16 

** *» **2d ** 42 

** ** 3d ** 36 

*' ** ** 4th ** 18 

** ** •^Sth ** 8 

Total * W 

In Writing. 

Could not write 1» 

** write leeribly 41 

** ** weU *.... 5 



In Arithmetic. 

Had never studied arithmetic 125 

Had some knowledgre of arithmetic 21 

Knew multiplication table partly ; 15 

Total IT 

In Geography. 

Had no knowledgre of flreogrraphy 160 

Had some knowledge of ffeoi^raphy . 18 



Total. 



In Grammar. 

Had no knowledgre of grammar 187 

Had some knowledgre of grrammar 5 



Total. 



Duringr the two years 153 boys have been dischargred. Their attainments when recei^ 
and when dlschargred were as follows: 



Could not read 


In Heading. 


When 
Received. 
20 


When 
dischargre 



Read in first reader 

Read in second reader 




24 

46 


2 

6 


Read in third reader 

Read in fourth reader 




46 

12 


46 
15 


Read In fifth reader 


\ ,,, .... 


6 


84 








Totals .• 


^ssa 


\a 
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because the 'special laws are often indefinite in their requirements; 
and thus full reports of the school affairs of the county cannot be 
made to this office. 

These special laws are often the means, also, of breaking up that 
harmony and systematic arrangement that should exist in all our 
school affairs, which would not be the case were all required to work 
under the general school law, and all be governed by the same pro- 
visions. No school district, or board of school officers, should be 
allowed any privileges or powers that are not granted to the weakest and 
smallest district in the state ; yet discriminations are made by these 
special laws, and powers granted to boards that are not granted to dis- 
tricts organized under the general law. 

The system should be made a unit in every particular, and the 
whole school economy should be the same in every section of the 
state, and until this is done our school system cannot' be made uni- 
form as it should be throughout the state. 

I earnestly recommend that an act be passed by the General As- 
sembly, repealing all the private laws now in force, and that all be 
required to organize under the general free school law. SucK action 
will help to unify the school system, and will aid very materially in 
the management of the work of education among the masses. 

If the provisions of the school law are not sufficiently liberal; or, 
if the schools cannot accomplish what they now do under the private 
laws, then it should be so amended as to allow every privilege now 
enjoyed that is consistent and in harmony with the great whole. 

SCHOOL LAW. 

* 

As stated in another part of this report, the school law, as it exists 
at present in many of its provisions, i^ not understood by the people, 
*and needs to be changed in those sections that are unintelligible. 

SALE OP SCHOOL PROPERTY. 

Section 35 clearly sets forth how school houses, or other real prop- 
erty, belonging to a .distri(?t, may be sold, but provision is nowhere 
made for the sale of personal property which a district may own 
and for which it has no further use. Provision should be made, giving 
boards of directors, or boards of education, power to dispose of such 
property. I would therefore recommend that section 43 be so amend- 
ed as to give school directors authority to sell personal property when 
not needed for school purposes upon such terras and coaditions as in 
their judgment shall be for the benefit of the district, and pay the 
money to the treasurer for the use of the district. 

SCHOOL YEAR. 

The 7th section of the law provides that the State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction shall report to the Governor on or before the 
15th day of December preceding each regular session of the General 
Assembly, the condition of the schools in. tili^ ^e>N«tA wsv«iL^<5i'%» <^1 NJc^fc 
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We expect, in the future, to be able to classify our boys to a better 
advantagp than in the past. 

You are aware that all of our boys must have committed some 
criminal offense before being sent here. 

We hope that the time will come when boys will be comnlitted be- 
fore they become criminals. 

"Prevention is better than cure." 

Respectfully, J. D. SCOULLER, M. D., 

Superiit tenderU. 



SCHOOL DISTRICTS ORGANIZED UNDER SPECIAL LAW. 



In the last biennial report of this department, the attention of the 
legislature was called to the question of special school laws, and I 
respectfully revert to this subject again, hoping that some action may 
be taken during the coming session of the general assembly. These 
special acts for the government of free schools very frequently have 
a pernicious effect upon the public school system. The provisions of 
these acts, in mjjiny cases, confer unlimited powers upon'^those having 
control of the schools, and often come in direct conflict with the general 
free school law. In a very large majority of cases the county super- 
intendent has no control over them whatever, and that portion of the 
school law providing for the examination of teachers is rendered en-^ 
tirely void. 

The school law very emphatically provides that "no teacher shall 
be entitled to any portion of the common school or township fund, 
or other public fund, or be employed to teach in any school under 
the control of any board of directors of any school district," etc. ; 
yet the large majority of the teachers engaged in the schools organ- 
ized under these special acts are teaching in direct violation of this 
general law. Many of these special charters make no provision for 
the examination of teachers, and none, so far as I have been able to 
ascertain, give authority to any officer to issue certificates of qualifi- 
cation to teachers. 

The general school law nowhere authorizes the granting of certifi- 
cates by anyone except the state and county superintendents, and the 
teachers employed in the schools organized under special acts, without 
certificates, are teaching, and are paid their salaries, in direct viola- 
tion of law. In many of these districts there is not even an examin- 
ation of the teachers required, while in others the authority to ex- 
amine teachers is assumed by the boards, and the officer authorized 
by law to perform this very important duty is entirely ignored, and 
his supervision of the school affairs is thus set aside. 

School statistics are, in many cases not prepared by these indepen- 
dent districts and returned to like t^to^^t o^cet, ^^ ^xc^rrAss^ \s^ Uv^ 
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because the 'special laws are often indefinite in their requirements; 
and thus full reports of the school affairs of the county cannot be 
made to this office. 

These special laws are often the means, also, of breaking up that 
harmony and systematic arrangement that should exist in all our 
school affairs, which would not be the case were all required to work 
under the general school law, and all be governed by the same pro- 
visions. No school district, or board of school officers, should be 
allowed any privileges or powers that are not granted to the weakest and 
smallest district in the state; yet discriminations are made by these 
special laws, and powers granted to boards that are not granted to dis- 
tricts organized under the general law. 

The system should be made a unit in every particular, and the 
whole school economy should be the same in every section of the 
state, and until this is done our school system cannot be made uni- 
form as it should be throughout the state. 

I earnestly recommend that an act be passed by the General As- 
sembly, repealing all the private laws now in force, and that all be 
required to organize under the general free school law. SucK action 
will help to unify the school system, and will aid very materially in 
the management of the work of education among the masses. 

If the provisions of the school law are not sufficiently liberal; or, 
if the schools cannot accomplish what they now do under the private 
laws, then it should be so amended as to allow every privilege now 
enjoyed that is consistent and in harmony with the great whole. 

SCHOOL LAW. 

As stated in another part of this report, the school law, as it exists 
at present in many of its provisions, i^ not understood by the people, 
* and needs to be changed in those sections that are unintelligible. 

SALE OF SCHOOL PROPERTY. 

Section 35 clearly sets forth how school houses, or other real prop- 
erty, belonging to a .district, may be sold, but provision is nowhere 
made for the sale of personal property which a district may own 
and for which it has no further use. Provision should be made, giving 
boards of directors, or boards of education, power to dispose of such - 
property. I would therefore recommend that section 43 be so amend- 
ed as to give school directors authority to sell personal property when 
not needed for school purposes upon such terms and coaditions as in 
their judgment shall be for the benefit of the district, and pay the 
money to the treasurer for the use of the district. 

SCHOOL YEAR. 

The 7th section of the law provides that the State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction shall report to the Governor on or before the 
loth day of December preceding each regular session of the General 
AssembJj, the condition of the schoolB in \,\i^ ^e^^x^yV w>\x»J^^'^ <5?L Nia& 
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state, the whole number of schools taught in each ooanty in each of 
the preceding years, commencing on the first day of October. By 
this provision of the law the school year begins on the Ist day of 
October and closes on the thirtieth day of September. This section 
should be so amended that the school year snail begin on the first 
day of July and close on the 30th day of June. In nearly all the 
districts of the state the schools close for the year on or before the 
30th day of June and the account^ of the districts are generally dosed 
at this time. The changes suggested well be of ffreat convenience to 
both school directors and treasurers, because it will bring the school 
year of the district and the state into harmony, and the business can 
all be closed up before another year of school begins. 

I would also recommend that the directors be required to make 
their annual reports to the township treasurer, on or before the 15th 
day of July in each year, and the treasurers to the county superintend- 
ents on or before the first day of August in each year, and the coun- I 
ty superintendents to the State Superintendent on or before the first 
day ot September, annually. 

To make these changes will require the amendment of sections 
Seventeen, Thirty-Six and Forty-Two. The time in which the Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction is now obliged to compile the statis- 
tics required by law, and prepare the biennial report of his depart- 
ment to the Governor, is too short to do the work pr6perly and 
efificiently. If these changes are made, the work can be done dnring 
the months of September, October and November, when the other 
duties of the office are not so pressing as they are. during the remain- 
ing portion of the year. 

These changes will also enable the State Superintendent to prepare 
his report to the Governor at an earlier date than it is now possible 
for him to do, and thus have it printed for the use of the General 
Assembly when it assembles. I respectfully urge the changes for the 
reasons suggested. 

SECTION 33. 

In the revision made in the school law by the last General Assem- 
bly, the word "eaeA" in the first clause of section 33 was by some in- 
advertence omitted, and I respectfully recommend that this word be 
inserted as it was prior to the change. As the clause now reads there 
is frequently great injustice done to a minority because the petition 
does not require the signature of a majority of the legal voters of 
each of the districts afiPected. 

APPEAL TO COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS. 

In the sixth clause of this section provision is made for an appeal 
to the countv superintendent by the petitioners, but unfortunately 
there is no time specified when this appeal shall be taken, or the 
manner in which it shall be made, nor does the provision require the 
township treasurer to make the map of the townships giving the 
changes made, and return it to the county clerk if the Superintendent 
grants the prayer of the petition. 
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It is recommended that the claul^e be so amended so as to read as 
follows: Provided, That such legal voters shall have the right to ap- 
I>eal from the decision of said board within ten days from the date of 
the action of said trustees to the county superintendent of schools, 
whose duty it shall be to investigate the case upon such appeal, and 
if, in his opinion, the change asked is for the best interests of the dis- 
trict or districts concerned, he shall order the trustees to make such 
change or changes, and his action shall be final and binding; 2^ovidedj 
cUso^ that if the changes asked by the petitioners shall be ordered by the 
county superintendent, it shall be the duty of the treasurer to make the 
records and maps required by law, and return the same to the county 
clerk as if the change had been made by the board of trustees. 

teachers' orders. 

Section 53 provides that orders in favor of teachers for services ren - 
dered shall not be drawn by the directors until after the schedule re- 
quired to be made, has been filed with the township treasurer, and 
from the language used in this section it was clearly the intention of 
the General Assembly to require orders to be given separate from the 
certificate made on the schedule by the directors, certifying the amount 
due the teacher, while section 54 provides for the payment of the 
schedules and not orders. This section also provides that teachers 
shall be entitled to ten per cent, per annum on all balances due on 
schedules and remaining unpaid. These provisions seem to conflict 
with each other, which in many cases is the cause of trouble between 
directors and teachers. 

I would recommend that section 54 be so amended as to require 
payment of interest on orders issued, /rom the date of issue, to teachers 
on all balances due and remaining unpaid, at the rate of ten per cent, 
per annum. The certificate of the directors on the schedule as required 
by section 53 should be changed so as to read as follows: 



State of iLiiiNOis, I " 
County, i^' 



88. 



We, the under8lffned, directors of in township number , range number 

in the county aforesaid, certify that we have examined the foregoing schedule 

and And the same to be correct, and that the school was conducted according to law, 

that there is now due said C. D. teacher, as per contract, sum of dollars 

cents, for which an order has been Issued bearing even date with this certificate, and 
that the said teacher has a legal certificate of good moral character, and of qualification 
to teach a common school, (or of such a grade as the case may be), and that the prop- 
erty of the district in charge of such teacher has been satisfactorily accounted for. 



Witness our hands this day of 



.18.. 



\ 



Directors. 



The only change made in the certificate now incorporated in the 
law is in the clause certifying that "an order has been issued in favor 
of the teacher." The change suggested will harmonize the provisions 
of the two sections and will be the means of doing away with a vast 
amount of confusion and .trouble. The orders also are much more 
convenient for filing as vouchers by the treasurers than the schedules, 
and when partial payments are made, as is frequently the ca.^^., ^xsArtw^t 
ments can be made which cannot he done on \X\ft ^Ocife'^xj^^^. 
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The orders are also of great advantage to the teacher because he 
has in his posession the evidence of the amount due him from the 
district, which he cannot have if his wages are paid to him simply on 
the certificates upon the schedules, since these must be filed with the 
treasurer before interest can be allowed him on the balance due, as 
the law now provides. 

Orders are also of great importance to the teacher when there id no 
money in the treasurer's hands belonging to the district to pay the 
amount due him on his contract, because they are negotiable, and can 
be sold to other parties, while the schedules are not transferable, but 
must be filed. 

SCHOOL MONTH. 

Section 54 provides that the school month shall comprise twenty- two 
school days actually taught. Under this provision many diflSculties 
have arisen, and as a result a different number of days is required by 
directors in various portions of the state. Some boards employ the 
teachers by the week, others, by the month of twenty days, while 
others require twenty-two days for the month, which breaks up all 
uniformity and is often the means of great inconvenience to directors 
and treasurers in the payment of teachers. It frequently happens that 
in a period of three, five or six months the rule of the law cannot 
literally be complied with because there are not three, five or six 
times twenty-two school days in the given period, and the time re- 
quired cannot be taught without including days of another month. 

There are still other serious objections to the present legal month. 
Twenty-two is an awkward, inconvenient and troublesome uumber. It 
is not a multiple of any other number connected with the common 
school work or usage, and is therefore not easily estimated by school 
officers. Fractional calculations are often required by this number 
which causes mistakes and errors, and petty perplexities and delays to 
be made in the settlement with teachers; and differences of opinion be- 
tween directors and treasurers often arise from this provision, which 
, would all be avoided if the school month were to consist of twenty 
days. 

The magnitude of these little vexations will be better appreciated 
when it is considered that each one of the twenty-two thousand teach- 
ers is entitled to pay each month. I am unable to find any argument 
in favor of the twenty-two days for the month. It cannot affect the 
question of wages in the least, as this is settled by contract between 
the directors and teachers, and vary to some extent at least in pro- 
portion to the number of days required to be taught, for the month. 
There is no evidence that it benefits the district the schools or the 
people, but on the contrary there are many evidences of annoyance, 
difficulties and mistakeL If it does not benefit any part of the school 
economy, but is actually a disadvantage to it, then assuredly it should 
be changed. 

In nearly all the states twenty days is the time required for a 

school month, and in all the larger cities, not only in Illinois but 

throughout the whole country, the unit of time required is the week 

. of five school days, and four weekr for the month, thus making the 

computations easy and free from vexatious errors. 

Id comparing our statistics with, tihoae oi o\Jti«t %\a.\&^ ^e are placed 

in a false position because the time Te(\u\i^^ ioit xXi^i TSJLOtsJOcv Sxl v^^^^v^ 
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is two days more than that of the others, which is an injustice to our 
edncational system because unfavorable comparisons are made. If the 
school month were made to consist of four weeks of five days each, 
we should be enabled to collect and compare educational statistics 
upon a fixed and uniform, basis, not only from all portions of our own 
state but from all the other states, and thus the actual and relative 
standing and progress of the whole educational work of each state and 
city could be compared in an accurate and satisfactory manner. A 
change so beneficial and against which no valid objection can be urged, 
it is earnestly hoped' will have the approval of the General Assembly. 

HOLIDAYS. 

The following is the provision made in section 54 of the school 
law relative to the holidays. "Teachers shall not be required to teach 
on legal- holidays, thanksgiving, or fast-days appointed by state or na- 
tional authority." 

This provision does not require the teacher to work on any of the 
legal holidays, nor can he be forced to do so, but it nowhere pro- 
vides that teachers may not be compelled to make up the time lost 
or forfeit the wages otherwise due them for those days. The injus- 
tice done teachers in requiring them to lose the time when it is utter- 
ly impossible to secure the attendance of the pupils, must be apparent 
to all. Teachers should be treated at least with the same consideration 
as others who n the public employs to labor, or who are employed by 
the month or the year by corporations or private citizens. The custom 
of deducting the time lost, by not working on the legal holidays, of 
those who are employed by the year, by the month, or by the week, 
nowhere exists *^xcept in our scjiools, and even are these days allowed 
to employes who work by the day by many of our corporations. 

Teachers should be given those days when they occur within the 
term of the school, upon school days, by law; and the time should be 
counted the same as if the school had been in session. It is a very 
trifling matter to the district if the holidays are given to the teacher, 
but it is not so if he is required to lose them. The teacher's expenses 
are the same whether he works or not, and all are aware that in almost 
every school district in the state it is utterly useless to attempt to se- 
cure the attendance of the pupils at school on any of the holidays to 
any extent. I earnestly urge that this clause be changed so as to read, 
"Teachers shall not be required to teach on legal holidays or fast days 
appointed by state or national authority, and when such days occur dur- 
ing the term of school upon any school days, the time shall be counted 
as a part of such school term whether school be actually taught on said 
days or not." 

CUSTODY OF TAX FUND^ IN UNION DISTRICTS. 

The 45th section of the law in force previous to the present one, 
provided that "when a district is composed of parts of two or more 
townships, the directors shall determine and inform the collector or 
collectors, in writing, under their hands as directors, which of the treas- 
urers of the townships from which their district is formed shall dehiand 
and receive the tax money collected \)y tJ[ie <ioW^Qi\«t^ ^». ^\.vi^i«?is^r 
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The present law does Dot contain. this provision, and without it the 
collector is compelled to pay all the taxes to the treasurer of the town- 
ship in which such collections are made, and the directors cannot re- 
quire the money to be paid to the treasurer most convenient for the 
district, but each of the treasurers is the custodian of all the tax money 
collected in his own township for school purposes. 

The result is that in a large number of districts the tax funds are 
in the hands of two or more treasurers, with each of whom the direct- 
ors are obliged to keep separate accounts, and orders must be drawn 
on each of them when the money is needed for the necessary school 
expenses, thus subjecting the directors and teachers to much needless 
trouble and annoyance, which would be avoided if the money were 
paid to one treasurer as formerly. The law as it was previous to the 
present one- was satisfactory to all, unjust to none, and caused no in 
convenience. It is respectfully recommended that the provisions be 
again incorporated in the law by amending the section named. 

DISTRIBUTION OF PUBLIC FUNDS. 

The 34th section of the school law provides that the state, county 
and township funds shall be apportioned to the several school districts 
in which schools have been kept in accordance with the provisions of 
the law, in proportion to the number of persons under twenty-one 
years of age, in each. This mode of distribution is in many cases un- 
just and unfair. The citizens of a large majority of the districts in 
the state tax themselves heavily to build good, convenient and com- 
fortable school houses, employ good teachers at fair and liberal sala- 
ries in order that they may secure good schools, while in other dis- 
tricts the people are indifferent as to the kind of schools that are 
provided for the education of the children, and unwilling to tax 
themselves to build comfortable school houses or support good and 
efficient schools. The poorest and most uncomfortable house in the 
district is not unfrequently found to be the place where the children 
are expected to spend the day upon the attendance of what is called 
a school. The cheapest and often the poorest teacher that can be 
found is employed by such districts, because he is willing to "keep 
school dheap," and the result of this policy is, poor schools with but 
a very few children in attendance, and no interest in school affairs 
either by the people, school officers or children. The only object 
the citizens of such districts have in supporting aiiything resembling 
a school, is to secure their portion of the public funds, and this is 
in some cases nearly all that is provided for the support of the 
school. Such a district, under the present mode of distributing the 
funds, receives just as much money per capita as does the district 
that supports a good school, and taxes the inhabitants for its support. 

The two districts may be of the same size, have about the same 
amount of taxable property, and the ^ame number of children of school 
•age, and should secure about the same attendance in the schools. The 
one has nearly every person of school age attending the school, be- 
cause it is a good one, while the other only a small fraction of those 
of school age are in attendance, and those who do attend are irregular 
because the Bchool is poor, and is oonsldeted worthless, even by the 
people tbemselvea; in the one, tbie c\v\\dt^iQ. at^ m x^i^xi^ax ^xXfcxA^awsfc^ 
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while in the other the time of the children is worse than wasted. In ^ 
the one, the children are taught useful lessons for after life, while 
in the other idleness and waste are the result. Yet the district that 
supports only a poor school, and often worse than none, gets the same 
amount of the publie fund as the one does that support^ a good and 
efficient one at the cost of the taxpayers, and secures the attendance 
• of its youth. Iji regard to the public funds, both are placed on a 
equal footing. In view of these facts, and that they do exist no one 
can deny, the law relating to the distribution of the funds, in justice 
to those who provide ample means for the instruction of the children, 
should be changed at an early day. 

I respectfully recommend that the law be so amended as to allow 
the distribution of the public funds by the trustees only on the grand 
total number of days attendance in each district. This method of di- 
viding the funds will secure to the districts that support good schools 
the portion of fund to which they are justly entitled, while the others 
will receive all that can be claimed in equity for ihem-. By the pres- 
ent plan of distribution a very important incentive to support good 
schools and secure a full attendance is taken away, since every dis- 
trict receives the same, whether the attendance is great or small. I 
therefore earnestly urge the General Assembly to give this question the 
attention it so justly deserves. 

FINES AND FORFEITURES. 

The 8 2d section of the school law provides that the fines, forfeitures 
and penalties imposed and collected shall be paid to the county superin- 
tendent for the benefit of the school fund of the county wherein the 
same are collected. The amount collected as shown by the reports of 
the county superintendents was only $8,118 60 for the year 1877, and 
for 1878, $8,768 65 was received. 

The following gives the counties in which fines and forfeitures were 
collected by county superintendents as reported for 1878: 

Bond : $119 98 

Calhoun 88 00 

Cass 339 84 

Coles ; 141 00 

DeWitt 68175 

DoufiTlas 60 80 

Bdgrar 129 21 

Edwards 54 19 

Fulton : 356 52 

Greene 12 14 

Grundy 59 67 

Hamilton 160 00 

Hancock 245 84 

Iroquois 450 68 

Jackson 34 27 

JoDavless 843 88 

Kankakee 26 26 

Macon .*.. 68 30 

Macoui^n 396 69 

Madison 156 60 

MarshaU 86 88 

McLean 668 40 

Menard 167 00 

Mercer 400 00 

Monroe 142 80 

Moultrie 170 32 

Pike 168 60 

Putnam , 288 90 

Randolph 65 36. 

Saline <»S^SBs 

8t. Cl»ir '^a.V't 
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Waffen $43 00 

Wayne .* 22 90 

White 31473 

Whiteside 384 o5 

Williamson 200 73 

Winnebago 32 00 

Total amount»received $8,763 65 

Out of the one hundred and two counties of the state, only thirty- 
seven report as having collected any money from fines and forfeit- 
ures, and in these only a very small part of the amount that should 
have been collected and placed to the credit of the school fund. A 
comparison of the earlier repoi^ts of this department will show a 
marked difference in the amount collected in former years, under the 
provisions of the statutes then in force, and at the present time. The 
decrease of the amount collected by the superintendents is not owing 
to any diminution in the amount of such fines and forfeitures, im- 
posed or incurred annually, but on the contrary, the amount of the 
penalties is constantly on the increase. The decrease in the amount 
received from these sources tor school purposes is caused by the de- 
fective provisions of the statutes in relation to the collection of the 
funds in question, and the limited amount of time allowed to the 
county superintendents, in many of the counties. It cannot be ex- 
pected that these oflScers will give the attention that is required for 
the proper performance of their duties, so long as the remuneration 
fixed will not afford them a respectable living at least. If they are 
allowed only half as many days as are required to perform the duties 
of the ofi^ce, which is the case in many counties, that the law re- 
quires them to perform, it would be absurd and unreasonable for any 
one to suppose that the fines and forfeitures will be collected, so 
long as no compensation is allowed them for this work. It is there- 
fore respectfully recommended that the provisions referred to be 
amended, so as to insure to the school funds of the several counties 
the full amount legitimately accruing to them from the sources men- 
tioned in the 82d section of this act, or to strike out the provisions 
altogether, and not accord to the funds sources of increase and benefit 
that are not made available. It is, however, believed that if the 
statute is properly amended, and the superintendents are allowed a 
reasonable compensation for attending to the collection of the fines 
and forfeitures, that it will increase the income due to this fund at 
once from 18,763 65 per annum, as now reported, to a sum not less 
than $100,000 or $125,000, and probably more. The greater pdrtion 
of the sum now received by the superintendents is paid", voluntarily 
by the several courts, and not because the books are examined and 
settlements made, as is required by law. 

SCHOOL SITES. 

It frequently happens under the present provision made by the school 
law for the location of school sites, that directors are unable to procure 
an eligible and suitable one for a school house because the owner of 
the land refuses to sell and convey the same. Very great incovenience 
to the people of the district, and seripus obstacles to the public inter- 
ests, have often been the result because suitable school sites could not 
be secured. Directors are frequentVy com^^iWfc^ \ft \i\»M^. >i5[yek ^^^o^V 
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house away from the center, and upon ground not at all suitable for 
school purposes; thus subjecting a large portion of the people of the 
district to great inconvenience. Provision should be made in the 
school law for the condemnation of proper and appropriate school 
house sites in certain emergencies, when the public interest demands 
it, and when owners will not sell as is now provided by law in other 
public affairs. 

BONDS OP TOWNSHIP TREASURERS. 

Under the provisions of the law, township treasurers are required 
to be elected and give bonds annually. This provision not unfrequent- 
Iv is the means of preventing good men from accepting this very im- 
portant office, and in consequence of it unfit and incompetent men are 
chosen because responsible and competent ones will not serve under 
'the present requirements. I respectfully ask that the law be so 
amended as to require treasurers to be elected, and bonds to be made 
and approved by the trustees and filed with the county superintendent 
biennially^ instead of annually. Good and competent men are unwilling 
to submit to the annoyance of making out new bonds and giving se- 
curity every year. • 

ROAD LABOR. 

I 

The school law exempts school officers from road labor, but the 
general statute requires that all able-bodied men between certain ages 
shall render this service. Directors and trustees are required to per- 
form the duties of their offices without compensation, and it 'would 
seem but simple justice to those performing these duties gratuitously 
that they should be free from road labor. 

MEETINGS OF SCHOOL DIRECTORS. 

t 

It is respectfully recommended that the 42d section of the school 
lavv^ be so amended as to require each board of school directors to 
hold stated or called meetings for the transaction of business; and also 
that boards, of school directors be forbidden to exercise any of the . 
corporate powers conferred upon them by law except at stated or 
called meetings, and also provide that any business transacted, contracts 
made or orders drawn for the payment of money, shall be illegal and 
void unless a record is made of the same at the time of such meeting 
of the board. The 80th section provides that boards of education shall 
keep records, and upon all questions involving the expenditure of 
money the yeas and nays must be taken and entered on the records 
of the proceedings of the board. If the 42d section is amended as 
suggested above, the reprehensible and vicious practice of making con- 
tracts and drawing orders on the treasurer on the street comers, in 
the fields, in the shops, and wherever else a director may happen to 
be found by the party interested, without consultation with the other 
members of the board, would cease. '' 

At the present time the official business of the school directors in a 
large majoriiy of the districts of the state, is transacted without the 
least consultation, and many vicious and often illegal contracts are 
made by this mode of doing the' busineaa, tJ[i2A. ^oxjXi^ tvoW^^ ^\s&Kt^^ 
—16 
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into were the board required to do such business only at a regular < 
called meeting, where an interchange of the views of the differ 
members of the board, or a majority of them, could be secured. Ui 
der the present manner of transacting the business, unscrupulous agei 
often induce members of the school board to purchase worthless 
useless articles of apparatus, charts and maps which are not of the k 
value to the district or the school, but are often absolutely an inji 

Teachers who are incompetent are frequently employed because 
members of the board are individually induced to give their conseii 
which, in most cases they would not do, were they to consult wiL 
each other. Many other important business matters are also transael ^ 
ed In the manner indicated, such as the purchasing of fuel, furniti] 
and other needed supplies, making repairs, etc., without having 
record made by the clerk — the several directors affixing their si^ 
tures or giving their consent to the transaction, one by one, whereve 
they happen to be when the business is presented. All the officii 
transactions of whatever kind relating to the schools or school bni 
ness, should be made valid only when transacted at a regular or speck 
meeting of the board, and duly recorded by the clerk; and on quel ! 
tions involving the expenditure of money, an explicit record shoulf ' 
be required to be made in the proceedings of the board, giving 
items in detail for which such money was expended, and any expeii 
diture of money or any other transaction not so recorded should 
made illegal. This section should also be so amended as to give tl 
power to the board to appoint some competent person clerk, whethe 
a member of the board or not, and not compel the board to elect on 
of their own number. Frequently three good men are elected as direct 
ors, neither of whom is really competent to keep the records an^ 
accounts of the district as they should be kept. 



SETTLEMENT OF DIRECTORS WITH TOWNSHIP TREASURER. 

The provisions made in section 63 of the law for the settlement ol 
directors with the township treasurer, should be made mandatory, m 
the payment of directors' orders declared illegal until after such set- 
tlement has been absolutelv made. 



ORGANIZATION OF BOARDS OF DIRECTORS. 

The law does not ^x a time in which a board of directors shall or- 
ganize for business after the annual election, and this omission is 
frequently the cause of trouble. Many boards never really organize 
as is required by law, but continue to transact business without 
organization, and without keeping a record of their transactions. 
It is recommended that section 42 be so amended as to require the 
members to meet and organize, within ten days after the annual 
election is held, by selecting one of their number as president 
and some competent person as secretary, and report the same to the 
township treasurer. In this way the treasurer will be advised officially 
who the officers of the various boards of directors in his township are, 
and the business of the district, wiV\t\i^l^^i^%^«^fe\aa^I\«aJ^^ \.^^ 
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OATH OF OFFICE. ' 

The question whether school officers were required to take an oath 
of office before entering upon their duties, was often raised for some 
time after the adoption of the constitution, and it seemed to have 
been settled in the affirmative by the provisions made in section 26, 
article 5. The supreme court, however, in the case of "School Directors 
vs. The People, etc." [79 111. p. 511] decided this question as follows: 
"The statute does not, in terms, require of school trustees, or directors, 
the taking of an oath of office. It certainly has not been understood 
by the legislative department that this constitutional provision is self- 
executing, as express provisions of law have been enacted, prescribing 
with particularity every essential step to be taken by each person 
elected or appointed to an office, the mode of election or appointment, 
the giving of bonds, the manner, time, etc., of taking the oath of office, 
(where such oath is required^, in order to become qualified to perform 
the duties of the office. If it were supposed that this constitutional 
provision was self-enforcing, all the numerous laws requiring the tak- 
ing of official oaths would be superrogatory. But the section of the 
constitution referred to expressly leaves it in the discretion of the 
legislature to exempt "inferior officers" from taking the prescribed 
oath of office. The township treasurer is appointed by the board of 
trustees of schools, and falls within the designation x)f "inferior offi- 
cers." As the legislature, in prescribing the pre-requisities to the right 
to perform his official duties, has required only that the township 
treasurer shall be a resident of the township, and neither a trustee nor 
a director, and be appointed by the trustees, and give an official bond 
in a sufficient amount to cover all liabilities, it is not unreasonable to 
infer the legislative intention, that he should not take an oath of office; 
as in the very many cases where the legislature have intended an oath of 
office to be taken, they have so directed, prescribing the particulars in re- 
gard thereto, as to the manner, time, etc. Not requiring an oath of office 
to be taken, is the dispensing with it by the legislature in this case. 
W here, by the law, there appears a manifestation of the intention of 
the legislature that an inferior officer should not be required to take 
an oath of office, there is, in our opinion, a sufficient exemption by 
law from taking the oath of office, within the intent of the constitu- 
tional provision." 

BOARD OF EXAMINERS. 

The words "or board of examiners," in section 61 of the law, should 
be stricken out wherever they occur in said section, so as to conform 
with the provision of section 50 and all other parts of the law. There 
is no use or need for such a board, because it is made the duty of 
the county superintendent to examine teachers and grant certificates to 
such persons as he may find qualified to teach the several branches 
enumerated in the law. The law does not provide by whom such a 
board shall be appointed, or how it shall be paid for services rendered, 
If it should be created. 

RETURN OF TAX CERTIFICATES. 

The 44th section of the school law makes it iVi-e^ ^xjlVj ^\ ^'^Sv^'^^ 
directors to return the certificates for diatiticti ^oAiooY \axft»» \ft S5afe\Rr^\^- 
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ship treasurer on or before the first Monday of September in each 
year, and the same section makes it the duty of the treasurer to return 
said certificate on or before the second Monday of September, annually, 
but the revenue law (revised statutes of 1874) provides that all cer- 
tificates of taxation shall be returned to the county clerk on or before 
the second Tuesday of August. Many of the boards of school direct- 
ors are not conversant with the provisions of the revenue law and 
are governed by the school law only, so that frequent difficulties arise 
in the return of these certificates. It is therefore recommended that 
the 44th section of the school law be amended to correspond with the 
122nd section of the revenue law. 

ASSESSED VALUATION OF TAXABLE PROPERTY. 

School directors are frequently embarrassed in the assessment of 
school taxes because they are not advised of the amount of the tax- 
able property of the district, and have no means of ascertaining the 
assessed valuation without examining the books of the county clerk, 
which is often attended with diflSculty and inconvenience. I there- 
fore recommend that it be made the duty by law for the county 
clerks of the respective counties to furnish the township treasurers 
of the several townships, a certified statement of the assessed valua- 
tion of the taxable property in each of the school districts of the 
township, as equalized by the state board of equalization, immediately 
after receiving the same, for the information of directors. 

teachers' certificates. 

Section 50 of the school law provides that the county superintendent 
of a county in which a county normal school is established, shall receive 
the diplomas of graduates of such schools as sufficient evidence of 
qualifications to entitle the holder to a first grade certificate. This 
provision is believed to be unfair to other teachers who are obliged 
to be examined and often better qualified to teach than the graduates 
from these schools. Graduates of the State normal schools are 
not even favored in this respect, but are obliged with all others to 
pass the examinations. I would respectfully recommend that this pro- 
vision be stricken out, and all applicants for certificates be required to 
pass the required examinations, or extend the favor to all graduates of 
normal schools and other institutions of learning in which a course 
of study equal to that passed in the normal schools, is required for 
graduation. Section 52 requires that all teachers must have certificates 
of qualification at the time of their employment, obtained under the 
provisions of the law, and that no teacher shall be paid any part of 
the public fund who has not obtained such a license. The question has 
been frequently raised, what is meant by the word employment. 

Some have held that a teacher must have a certificate at the time 
the contract is made between himself and the board of directors, while 
others have claimed that the law was complied with if he secured a 
certificate before entering upon his duties as teacher. The supreme 
court however settled this question in the case of William D. Wells ' 
V. the People ex. rel. Henry DanieVa, ^\ IW.. ^. t>^'^^ m ^^>:^$^ \l \& 
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leld by the court "that the directors are expressly empowered to em- 
►loy teachers, lix the amount of their salaries, but they cannot employ 
, teacher, who has not a certificate of qualification, at the time of 
uch employment, as provided for by the school law, and any contract 
aade with a teacher not having such certificate, is void, and is not 
uQceptible of subsequent ratification." This decision of the court dis- 
poses of the question, and defines what is meant by the law. 

The law is also indefinite in relation to the time the certificate under 
vbich a contract is made remains in force or existence, provided the 
.ime for which the certificate was granted expires during the validity 
)f the contract. 

The law emphatically provides that teachers' certificates shall be of 
,wo grades, and those of the first grade shall be valid for two years, 
ind those of the second grade for one year. It is held by some that 
i contract made during the validity of the certificate is binding, though 
jhe time for which such certificate was granted expired soon after 
iuch contract was entered into. During my term of office I have always 
ruled that a certificate is good only during the period for which it 
was granted by the county superintendent, and that it can never be 
made to depend upon the contract, but that the validity of the agree- 
ment entered into depends entirely upon the validity of the certificate. 
There is no provision made by law by which the time of the certificate 
can be extended except by the endorsement of the superintendent, and 
it would at least be fair to presume, if it had been the intention of 
the legislature to extend the time for which the certificate is granted, 
that some provision would have been incorporated in the law. Many 
difliculties in various portions of the state, have arisen under this pro- 
vision of the law, and such difficulties will continue to arise so long 
as the law remains indefinite on this question. It is earnestly recom- 
mended that it be so amended as to make the teachers' certificate 
valid during the time of his contract, provided such contract does not 
extend beyond a term of three months from the date of the agree- 
ment. ' It is right that the law should be mandatory on this important 
question, but it is equally right that it should be made so plain that 
it may be easily understood by school officers and teachers. 

SCHOOL PROPERTY AND SCHOOL FUNDS. 

The law provides that school trustees may purchase real estate, if, 
in their opinion the ibterests of the township fund will be promoted 
thereby, in satisfaction of any judgment or decree in which the board 
are plaintiffs or complainants, and the title of such real estate so pur- 
chased shall vest in said board for the use of the township, for school 
purposes. In many parts of the state such real estate, purchased by 
the trustees, has been subject to taxation, which is clearly contrary 
to the intention of the law. It has always been held by this depart- 
ment that the school fund and the property purchased with any part 
of this fund, belongs to the state, and that neither the fund or the 
real estate, could be taxed for any purpose whatever. 

The supreme court in the case of the city of Chicago v. the People 
ex rel. Henry B. Miller (80 III. p. 384) clearly sustains this ruling, 
and the decision of the court is worthy of careful attention because. 
this important question is settled for aW time \jo <iOTsx^. 
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"By the 6th section, clause 1, of the act of congress of the 18th of \ 
April, 1818, (3 stats, at large, p. 428) it was enacted that, 'the sec- j 
tion numbered 16 in every township, and when such section had been 
sold or otherwise disposed of, other lands equivalent thereto, and as , 
contiguous as may be, shall be granted to the state, for the use of the , 
inhabitants of such township, for the use of schools.'" The 16th sec- 
tion was sold and the money loaned for school purposes, and by the 
foreclosure of mortgages to secure the loan of the same, the title was 
acquired by the city, and it is held for public school purposes. By an 
act approved on the 15th of January, 1825, R. L. 1833, p. 560, sec. 19, 
the Auditor and Secretary- of State were, under the discretion of the 
Governor, made commissioners of the school fund. 

On the 22nd of January, 1829, the General Assembly passed an act 
authorizing the county commissioners to appoint a school commissioner 
in their respective counties, and the same act authorized him, in the 
mode therein prescribed, to sell the 16th section and loan the funds 
received therefor, and to pay the interest received thereon, to the 
trustees of schools of the respective townships. The law in this regard 
has remained substantially unaltered to the present time. No act of 
the General Assembly has ever granted the title to the school property 
and fund irrevocably to any body of persons. They have created cor- 
porate bodies to handle and control the fund for the use of the peo- 
ple, but that body has not parted with the power to control the fund 
in any mode they may choose, for the use of schools. They could, 
if disposed, deprive those to whom its management is entrusted, of 
the fund, and entrust it to others. Whilst the increase of the fund 
should be expended in the suppoft of schools, the manner or the 
agency employed may be at all times controlled or changed by the 
state at pleasure. 

The state is virtually a trustee of the fund, for the use of the peo- 
ple, and the municipalities and officers are but the agencies employed 
by the state in executing the trust. But the state has the power to 
resume the fund and use it for the purposes designated by the act of 
congress. This being so, the state is the real owner of the fund, to 
be held in trust for the purposes of the grant. Article 8, section 2, 
of the constitution of 1870, provides that "all land, moneys or other 
property donated, granted or received for school, college, seminary or 
university purposes, and the proceeds thereof, shall be faithfully ap- 
plied to the objects for which such gifts or grants were made." This 
provision includes the lands and money embraced in the common 
school fund, also the college, seminary and university lands and funds 
in the hands of or under the control of the state. This constitutional 
provision amply provides for the preservation of, and clearly prohibits 
the perversion of the fund to other purposes. Under' it the legisla- 
ture has no constitutional power to appropriate any portion of this 
fund to defray the expenses of the state, counties or other municipal 
bodies, than those created for public school purposes; and the general 
assembly is, as we have seen, prohibited from directly appropriating 
this fund to state, county or municipal purposes, or any portion of it, 
and they cannot accomplish the same end by indirect means. If they 
can not so appropriate it directly, they cannot by the indirect means 
of taxation; because, so much as would be taken from the fund by . 
taxation would be an unconstitutional peT\ftT«k\oTi oi xXi^i ix«A \ft XSaa^ 
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7. Write a list of the auxiliary verDs of the English langruage. State for what pur- 
poses they are used, and illustrate by an example. 

8. Write five sentences: the first eontaining a predicate nominative, the second an ad- 
verb modified by an adverb, the third two nouns in opposition, the fourth a noun 
used absolutely, and the fifth the word that used as a conjunction. 

9. Parse the wor<ls in italics in the following: sentences: ^*He was allowed his liberty.** 
'* WTiichever road you take will bring you to the city." **They hate eeuh other.** ** Ja- 
cob served seven years for Rachel.** **I saw the dark clouds tvpen^ and, rolling: over one 
another, gradually disappear." 

10. What is meant by simple, complex and compound elements as used in analysis? An- 
alyze the following: 

* * A fearless shape of brave device. 

Our vessel drives through mist and rain. 
Between the floating fleets of ice. 

The navies of the northern main.*' 



Astronomy. 

1. State in general terms of what the solar system consists. Give the names of the 
planets in the order of their distance from the sun. 

2. Define zodiac, parallax, transit, and occultation. 

3. What is the milky way? and what are true nebulae? 

4. Define aberration and refraction of light. State how these interfere with astronom- 
ical calculaticms. 

5. Mention aiU the conditions that conspire to produce the seasons and the inequalities 
of day and night on the earth. 

6. What are the fixed stars supposed to be, and why? 

7. How are the constituents of the solar atmosphere found by the use of the spectro- 
scope? 

8. Tell what you know of comets. 

9. How are the distances of the moon, sun and stars from the earth computed? 

10. Explain the precession of the equinoxes. 



School Law. 

1. What are the principal official duties of county superintendents of schools? 

2. Whence does a teacher derive his authority to govern and manage a school? Who 
is authorized to make a course of study? 

3. Give the more important powers and duties of (a) Trustees, (h) Treasurers and (c) 
Directors. 

4. When are schedules payable, and what is the law in relation to interest on unpaid 
schedules? 

5. Give some of the advantages to the teacher from having a written contract with 
directors? What is the legal month, and what days are legal holidays, and must the 
time lost on those days be made up? 

6. What school elections can be called by the Treasurer or Superintendent? 

7. What are the qualifications for a voter at a school election? What are the qualifica- 
tions required of Trustees and Directors? 

8. Explain the division of the school funds by the County Superintendent to townships, 
g:lving the basis of tho distribution and the sources of all the funds distributed. 

9. What is the law as to duplicate schedules in case pupils attend school from two or 
more districts? In case the district lies in two or more townships? 

10. In whom is the title of district school property^ and In case ot %«1<& v(\3k!c^ ^n«& \Sql^ 
title? 
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State uniformity would fail to accomplish the principal object in l^ 
view — a diminution of expense, but on the contrary, I believe it 
would be the means of increasing the cost of books in the aggriegate, 
in addition to all the other objections that present themselves. If.tte 
law were to be put in force to day, all the books now in use and not 
in the prescribed list would of necessity be laid aside. 

The present population of the state is estimated at three and a half 
millions, and allowing live persons to the family, on an average, we 
have seven hundred thousand families ; and estimating the value of 
the text books, maps, charts, etc., now on hand and in use in the 
schools, at an average of three dollars per family, we have the enor- 
mous sum of two million one hundred thousand dollars of capital in- 
vested, which would be all or nearly all lost to the people ; and to 
supply the schools with new books, maps, charts, etc., by state uni- 
formity, would, it is believed, cost not less than the value of those 
now in use, which would make a total expense of not less than four 
millions of dollars, at the very lowest estimate that can possibly he 
made. This estimate, however, is made on the supposition that, if 
state uniformity were inaugurated, an entirely new list of text bobks 
would be adopted, and that such would be the result there can be hut 
little doubt. In states where uniformity laws have been enacted, this 
has always been the result, and even in the counties of our own state, 
where county uniformity has been attempted by self-constituted com- 
mittees, through the influence of designing agents, such has invariably 
been the case, and it is fair to presume, judging from all past experi- 
ences, that the same policy would be pursued if a uniformity text 
book law is ever enacted and enforced. 

Experience everywhere has shown that all stipulations, contracts and 
guarantees have been mere subterfuges against the devices of persons 
invested by law with exclusive privileges and monopolies of all kinds, 
and the same will be true if ever the supply of text books for the use 
of schools in the great state of Illinois is placed in the hands of 
a central board composed of a few individuals. The people of the 
school districts are better qualified to manage their own local affairs, 
under carefully guarded laws, than it is possible for a centralized au- 
thority to manage these for them. 

There are also some disinterested people, and many not so disinter- 
ested, that have advocated that the state should engage competent 
persons to prepare a uniform series of text books for all the schools, 
or procure a copy-right of such a series from outside parties, and pub- 
lish the books and furnish them at reduced rates. At first sight this 
theory may appear feasible, but upon careful examination it will be 
found that there are very serious objections to such a plan. The same 
objections are apparent in such a measure as those urged against the 
plan of supplying them through a central board, by contract, under a 
uniformity law, exclusive of all others; and in addition to this, the 
establishment of a great state "book concern," to publish and send out 
text books, to the value of millions of dollars annually, would be to 
create an evil many times worse than the one now complained of. 
That ) lany of our school books cost more than they should, cannot he 
denied, but this evil cannot be remedied by creating a great moo-. 
opoly under any system that can be deNi^^d. Mtftx oai^fallY studying 
tills subject during the past iour yeot^, wi^ ^l\«t wycL^vsX^cok^ -w^ 
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w 

nany teachers and school officers of the state, I am led to the conclu- 
Aon that all attempts at state uniformity are pernicious and against 
lie best interests of the common schools, for the following reasons: — 
11) A law to secure it could only be partially enforced, if at all, and 
Such a law is generally worse than none. This is abundantly proved 
>y the experience of ten states, where it has been tried and failed; as in 
mssouri, California, Minnesota and others. (2.) If enforced, the special 
leeds of many of the schools and classes of our people cannot be so 
^ell met as they can by the people themselves. (3.) If enforced, it 
^ould have a tendency to alienate many who are now supporters of 
>ublic schools, and tend to lessen the popularity of the system. (4.) 
[f enforced, it would be the means of destroying at least one and a 
aalf to two million dollars worth of books now in use, and require* 
Ml equal amount of money to supply the schools with new books.* 
(5.) If enforced, it would prevent the introduction of new and im- 
proved books by school boards, and thus in many cases seriously affect 
the progress of schools. (6.) If enforced, it would create a school 
book monopoly, which in the end would inflict a much greater burden 
upon the people than the one now complained of. (7.) If enforced, 
it 'would perpetuate the mischief of any poor or bad books upon the 
state list, depriving even those in authority of the power to change 
them. Other objections could easily be urged against a state uniform- 
ity, but it is believed to be unnecessary at this time, to extend this 
enumeration. 

The 48th section of the school law provides "that boards of direct- 
ors shall direct what branches of study shall be taught, and what text 
books and apparatus shall be used in the several schools, and strictly 
enforce uniformity of text books therein, but shall not permit text 
books to be changed oftener than once in four years." This provision 
is faulty because it imposes no penalty upon boards when this provis- 
ion of the law is violated. In many portions of the state, this condi- 
tion of the law has been entirely disregarded by the directors, and the 
people have no power to enforce it because there is no penalty attach- 
ed. I would respectfully recommend that the provision be amended 
by providing for a severe penalty in cases where the law is violated 
in this particular, and that the time be increased from four, to five or 
six years. 

Directors should also be given authority to supply indigent children 
with the necessary text books at the expense of the district. I would 
urge that these books be not given to the children, but simply loaned 
to them while attending the school. There can be no question but 
that many poor children are deprived the privileges of the schools, be- 
cause parents are unable to afford the money to purchase the necessary 
school books. The expense to the district will be but a mere trifle. 
Some of our most successful teachers and school officers, and a large 
class of our people in many parts of the state, are advocating a sys- 
tem of free text books in every school district, to be furnished to 
every child while attending the school. In the main features of this 
plan I heartily concur, and I would recommend that directors be em- 
powered by law to purchase the necessary text books when authorized 
to do so by the legal voters of the district, at an election held and 
conducted in the same manner as is required for other school elections. 
I am not prepared to place the whole powei aX ^T^i^«vi\»^ m ^^ X^ajcsSvsi. 
of the directors, but 1 believe it is Baie to I^^iN^ \\i^ ^Vc^^ o^^^eJ^w^. 
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with the people, and if they choose to give this authority to the di- 
rectors, they should be permitted to do so. 

Free text books furnish many substantial advantages which mere 
uniformity cannot secure. The experiment has been tried in several 
of the states, and as far as I have been able to learn, it has been at- 
tended with good success. 

Several school districts in our own state have, for some years fur- 
nished the necessary text books free of cost to the pupils, by lending 
them to those in attendance at th<i schools, and in every case, so 
far as reports have been made, with entire satisfaction to the people. 
The policy of furnishing text books free of cost is entirely consistent 
with — nay, the logical result from — our theory of free schools. 
School houses have been built at public expense all over the state, 
until our prairies are dotted with thena so that there is one almost in 
sight of every man's door. Free seats, free maps, charts, blackboards 
and free instructors are fumiphed by every school district, and all this 
we believe to be right and proper. If text books are also made free 
to the children under proper legal restraints, and with the consent of 
the people, the attendance would unquestionably be largely increased 
in nearly every school district in the state, and with proper precau- 
tions, the additional expense would be trifling for a term of years. 

Parents in poor circumstances, and even those possessing moderate 
me'ans^ often find it a great burden to send their children to a school. 
There are many who absolutely cannot aiford cessation of their children 
from productive labor in order to secure for them even the advan- 
tages of a suflicieiitly contiguous and protracted connection with the 
school, for the acquirement of even a fair common school educa- 
tion, and the cost of the necessary text books, constantly recurring, is 
an important consideration to them. Let tho3e who are accustomed to 
boast of our *'Free" school system, and become indignant over the sta- 
tistics of non-attendance, and call loudly for compulsory laws to drive 
into the schools, the children of the parents who are believed or report- 
ed to be indifferent as to their training, conscientiously and thorough- 
ly investigate the true causes of non-attendance, and they will prob- 
ably find that indifference is but a very small part of the reason why 
their children do not attend schools. 

The three principal causes that detain many children from attending 
the schools are, the inability on the part of the parents to purchase 
suitable clothing, to allow a cessation from labor, and to procure the 
necessary text books ; and upon investigation it will be found that 
the^e three sources of expense are the absolute cause of a very large 
proportion of the non-attendance. Indifference on the part of most 
parents is not the cause of the illiteracy that exists to such an alarm- 
ing extent at the present time, but the non-attendance of the children 
of the state is due to causes less disgraceful to our human nature. 
Illiteracy, in all portions of our country, is confined almost exclusive- 
ly to the extremely poor, and is the result of poverty, rather than an 
indifference on the part of the parents, or a disregard for their chil- 
dren's best interests, in not securing for them the intellectual culture 
so necessary for their future welfare. 

If this be true, then, the state, before seeking compulsory attend- 
ance, should seek to remove as man^ oi Wie \i2iXiA^et^ ^«» ^Q^'K^'fc xk^s&ik* 
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5. What membranes cover the brain? How many cranial nerves are there? 

6. Describe the process of di^restion and tell how the chyle and ohyme reach the blood. 

7. Why is ventilation important? 

8. Describe the larnyx and tell how the sound of the voice is produced. 

9. Describe the circulatory system. 

10. State five of the most important laws for the preservation of health. 



Didactics. 



1. Slate how you would proceed in classifyingr, and whatgTa<l«B you would establish in 
an ordinary district school.. 

3. How do you proceed in teachinjir children the alphabet and the elements of reading? 

3. How much time should be given to general exercises? 

4. What is your idea of the propriety of detaining pupils, who are deficient at recita- 
tion, for study after school hours? 

5. To what extent do you assist pupils in the preparation of lessons? 

6. State your views regarding school punishments; of what kind they should be; when 
and how inflicted, and the ends to be had in view in their infliction? 

7. What self -preparation should a teacher make before coming before her class? 

8. To what extent do you consider the 3ystem of marking deportment and recitations 
desirable? 

9. Do you make a practice of going over a lesson with your pupils before it is learned, 
in order to direct their attention to special points? 

10. To what motives do you generally appeal in securing good order, regular attendance 
and thorough work? 

These questions are prepared by persons selected by the superin- 
tendent of public instruction, and printed under his direction. They 
were sent to the county superintendents in charge of the examinations, 
and were given out by them as they were wanted by the candidates 
during the examination. . Everything was done to make these examin- 
ations thorough that it was possible to do, and every effort 
was made to avoid anything like unfairness. The committees appoint- 
,ed to examine the work of candidates did their work faithfully and 
honestly. The certificates issued, with only a very few exceptions, 
have been granted to teachers who are pre-eminently worthy of them, 
and are among the very best in the state. My aim in the perform- 
ance of this part of my official duty, as well as in all others, has 
been to comply strictly with the provisions of the law, and to guard 
carefully against granting this testimonial of qualification to anyone 
who was not worthy of it. The state certificate is the highest testi- 
monial a teacher can have, and the examinations should continue to 
be conducted in such a manner as to increase its value. 

The character and ability of persons asking for a license to teach 
in schools of the state, cannot be too rigidly scrutinized before this 
authority is conferred upon them. The success and efficiency of the 
schools depend almost entirely upon the character of the teachers 
employed in them. 



If: 
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is to visit them, wtio is grenerally competent to grive advice or give instruction in any of 
the branches taught in them. Schools must have supervisors if they are to accomplish 
what thev should, or what the law contemplates they shall accomplish, and this work can 
only be done by the county superintendent. 

BOARDS OF EDUCATION. 

The 80th section provides, in the 5th clause, that boards of edaca- 
tion shall not "purchase or locate a school house site, to purchase, 
build or move a school house, or levy a tax to extend schools beyond 
the period of ten months in each jrear, except upon a petition of a 
majority of the voters of the district." This provision often causes 
great inconvenience to those boards, and imposes heavy burdens upon 
them unnecessarily. I would respectfully recommend that clause 5, of 
this section, be amended so as to read as follows: "That it shall not 
be lawful for such board of education to purchase or locate a school 
house site, to purchase, move or build a school house, or levy a tax 
to extend schools beyond the period of months in each year, ex- 
cept upon a vote of the people, at an election called and oondacted 
as required in the forty-second section of this act. (A majority of 
the votes cast shall be necessary to authorize the boards of education 
to act.) 

CHOICE OP STUDIES. 

The supreme court in the case of "The People vs. Martin VanAUen," 
rendered the following important decision, and it is given in full as 
reported in the papers, because of its importance to school officers and 
teachers. The question of the right of choice of studies in the schools, 
by parents or guardians, has been fully discussed in several of the 
reports of this department previously prepared, to which attention is 
respectfully called. The opinion is of importance to parents and 
teachers, inasmuch as it allows the parents a right to choose what 
studies their children shall pursue under certain restrictions. 

The case came in the form of a petition for a mandamus^ in which 
the relator set out that he had a son who had passed through the 
various grades in the district school, and had applied for and passed 
the required examinations preparatory to entering the high school. 
He was admitted, it being stated that his parents desired that he 
should not be required to study English grammar. He attended the 
school regularly for several* days, when he was kept at home by reason 
of illness, but when he presented himself again for admission' he was 
refused, and was informed that he would not again be admitted until 
he had passed the required examination in English grammar : 

**The respondents demurred at the petition. The court overruled the demurrer, and 
the respondents failing: to answer over, the court gave Judgrment that a peremptory writ 
of mandamus issued to the respondents, commandingr them to forthwith admit Frank 
Van Allen, the son of the relator to the higrh school in' township 40, 14, in the town of 
Lake View, Cook county. 111., with leave to pursue such studies therein in which instruc- 
tion is griven, as he is qualified to pursue, and as the relator may from time to time 

direct. 
The respondents appealed to this court, and assigrned for error the overruling of tiie 

demurrer. 
Following is the opinion by Schofleld, C.J. • 

The objection that the court below should have sustained the demurrer, beoause of the 
multifariousness in the petition, cannot authorize a reversal of the Judgment. At oommon 
/flv Buoh an objection to the alternative writ, on motion to auash, would have been good. 
(Tappinir on mandamus p. 324.) But tYie ^udgmexA a^wc^xi^ X\)a v^T^tOL^^Asn ^wr^there, is 
In a single oaae^ only requiring the performaiico otVixxtotifewsX., xAxciCi^^^ X3a» vAsssSaa&ss^^ 
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tlie relator's son to the higrH school; and since by clause 6, section 6, of the chapter re- 
Uttinff to amendments and Jeofails, (B. S. 1874, p. 138) we are prohibited from reversing: 
a judgement as well in actions foY manlamus as in other actions ot law (Id Sec. 9; for 
any * ^mispleadingr or insuflBcIent pleadingr, ' ' it can be of no consequence how many other 
cases the pleader improperly attempted to include in the petition. It is sufficient if the 
case in which the judgment is griven is stated in the petition, and it authorizes the judgr- 
ment. 

Tbe substance of the case stated in the petition, and which we are to consider as made 
out, is, the relator* s son bore the requisite examination, and was sufficiently proficient in 
the branches of education taught in the high school to entitle him to admission as a 
pupil therein, with the exception of grammar, which study the relator forbade him to 
pursue; but because of his deficiency in grammar alone (he possessing all the other qual- 
ifications prescribed and necessary for his admission as a pupil in the high school) he was 
excluded . 

^he high school was established under the fourth clause of section thirty-flve of the 
school law (R. S. 1874, p. 957) which is as follows: 

Ul>on petition of fifty voters of any. school township, filed with the township treasurer, 
at least flfteim days proceeding a regular election of trustees, it shall be the duty of said 
treasurer to notify the voters of the to\<^nship that an election * *For' ' and * *Against' ' a 
hifirh school will be held at the next ensuing election of trustees, and the ballots to such 
effect shaU be received and canvassed at such election; and if the majority of the voters 
at such election shall be found to be in favor of a high school, it shall be the duty of the 
trustees of the township to establish at some central point, most convenient for a 
majority of the pupils of the township, a high school for the education of the more ad- 
vanced pupils. 
The next clause provides: 

For the purpose of building a school-house, Supporting the school, and other necessary 
expenses, the town shall be regarded as a school district, and the trustees shall have the 
power and discharge the duties of directors for such district in all respects. 

It is apparent the object of the legislature was simply to increase the facilities for 
acquiring a good education in free schools. The high school thus established, can no 
more be controlled for the benefit of some to the exclusion of others, than can the dis- 
trict school. All children in the township within the prescribed ages for admission into 
the public schools, have equal rights of admission into the high school, when theycare 
sufficiently advanced to need its instruction. It would 'be contrary to natural right and 
the manifest purpose of the legislature, to hold that the high school by arbitrary and un- 
reasonable regulations of the trustees, should be practically closed to all but a favored 
few. Every taxpayer contributes to its maintenance, and there should be no arbitrary 
regulation to prohibit the enjoyment of its benefits in equal degree by all. 

It is of course to be kept in view that its purpose is the teaching of more advanced 
branches than those taught in the district school, and that to insist that precisely the 
same studies should be pursued there as in the district school, would be to defeat the 
purpose of calling it into existence. 

The powers and duties of the trustees being with respect to the high school the same as 
those of directors with respect to the district school, it becomes necessary to ascertain 
what are the powers and duties of directors with respect to district schools. So far as they 
affect the question before us, they are to adopt and enforce all necessary rules and reg- 
ulations for the management and government of the schools; to direct what branches of 
study shall be taught, and what text- books and apparatus shall be used, and to enforce 
uniformity of text-books. (R. S., 1874, p. 962—3. Sec. 48.) Here then is power to decide 
what branches of study shall be tautrht in the high school, what text-books shall be used, 
and to prescribe necessary rules and regulations for the management and government of 
the school. It is however, implied that in all these repects they shall act impartially and 
reasonably, for no one would pretend that an act grossly partial, or. a rule or regulation 
unquestionably injurious to the pupil, or so absurd as by its enforcement to bring the 
school int«» universal contempt, could be sustained. It is an indispensible element to the 
validity of all by-laws, (and such is in effect the rules and regulations here authorized^, 
that they be reasonable; and whenever they appear not to be so, the courts must, as a 
matter of law, declare them void. To render them reasonable, they should tend In some 
degree to the accomplishment of the objects for which the corporation was created, and 
its powers conferred (Cooley Constitutional Limitations, 1st edition, p. 2(X)). It is un- 
questionably reasonable that pupils shall be classified with resi)ect to the several branches 
of studies pursued, and with respect to proficiency or degree of advancement in the 
same branch; that there shall be prompt attendance, diligence in study, and proper deport- 
ment. 

All regulations or rules to these ends are for the benefit of all, and presumptively pro- 
motive in the interest of all. No parent has the right to demand that the interests of 
other children shall be sacrificed for the convenience of his child, and he cannot con- 
sequently insist that his child shall be placed or kept in particular classes, when, by 
doing so, others will be retarded in the advancement they would otherwise make, or 
that his child shall be taught a study not in the prescribed course of the school, or that 
he shall be allowed to adopt methods of study that interfere with others in their studies. 
The rights of each one are to be enjoyed and exercised only with reference to the equal 
rights of all others. 

But the policy of the school law is only to withdraw from the parent the natural right 
to select the branches to be studied by the child, to the extent that the exercise of such 
right would interfere with the system ot instruction prescribed for the school and its ef- 
ficiency, in improving education, to all entitled to share in its instruction. This is mani- 
fest from the fact that no statute has ever assumed to make any degree of education 
compulsory, or to require as a condition of admission to the public schools that the pupil 
shall pursue anj designated branch of study, the constant object of the school law being 
merely to provide schools for the education of the children, leaving it optional with par- 
ents to avail of them or not, and to what extent 

In no school, perhaps, is every pupil required to pursue, at the 8am.Q tVoaa^ «s^sc^ 
branch of study taught therein, and in most primaty ac\i.oo\& %\x.c^\i. «w\i V^««b ^^s^vii^L^X^ Nss^ 
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the committee awarded the first premium for general work to the 
Lake View high school. The following is the report of the com- 
mittee: 

REPORT OF COMMITTEE. 

The first premium is awarded to the Lake View hiirh schooU for the excellency of the 
work, and also the advanced grade of the branches oi study examined. 

MARY L. CAKPENTBR, ♦ r>«,««,i**«« 
C. C. SNYDER. f Committee. 

The second premium for general work was awarded to the Mendota 
high school ; William Jenkins, principal. The report of the com- 
mittee is as follows: 

REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE. 

The seccmd premium is awarded to the Mendota higrh school, for the excellence of the 
work, and also the larf^c extent of subjects presented. While other schools presented 
excellent work, that of this school was more voluminous, and covered a largrer range of 
branches taught than any other. 

It seems from the reports given, that specimens of penmanship and 
drawing were not sent in by the high schools, and therefore no awards 
were made. 

PRIMARY. DEPARTMENT. 

The number of primary schools represented is not reported to this 
office, and it is impossible now to ascertain. 

The first premium for spelling was awarded to the primary schools 
of the city of Springfield, and the second premium was given to the 
primary schools of the city of Mendota. 

PENMANSHIP. 

The ^primary schools of the city of Freeport were awarded the first 
premium in penmanship. The second award was not reported to this 
office. 

DRAWING. 

The first premium for drawing was awarded to the. primary schools 
of the city of Champaign, District No. 2 ; Eugene DeBurn, principal, 
and the second to the primary schools of the city of Freeport ; C. C. 
Snyder, superintendent. 

The committee highly commend both these schools for the excel- 
lence of their work in this branch. 

ARITHMETIC. 

The first premium was awarded to the schools of the city of Evans- 
ton, and the second to the city of Springfield. The committee in 
their report says, that the schools in the cities of Evanston and Spring- 
field in their opinion rank first, but the exhibit of many of the other 
schools represented is worthy of high commendation. 

NATURAL HISTORY. 

The only primary schools Tepxeft^ii^Ad, ^^xe those of the oity of 
Freeport The first premium waa ai^^td^d \^ xXi^m. 
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It has been decided that applicants for state certificates shall be required to comply 
with the following:— 

TERMS AND CONDITIONS: 

1. Candidates for examination must furnish evidence of grood moral character, and 
testimony ot havinf? taught with decided success, not less than three years; one year of 
which must have been in this State. 

2. Evidence as to character and successful teaching should be furnished to this depart- 
ment before the time of examination. 

3. The statement of the candidate as to the time he has taug-ht will be sufficient. Evi- 
dence of moral character may be given by one or more reliable citizens of the community 
in which the party resides; or, if he is personally known by the State Superintendent, 
the president of either of the normal universities, or any one of the board of examin- 
ers, nothing further will be required. Proof of having taught successfully must be fur- 
nished from school boards by whom the candidate has been employed. 

In determining the merits ot the papers, the examiners will be guided by the following 
suggestions : 

The branches are arranged in three groups, and a definite number fixed upon, on a 
scale of 00, as the average required in each group— also a minimum in each branch. If a 
candidate fails to obtain the average required in any group, or the minimum in any 
branch, the certificate will not be issued. If- a candidate succeeds in securing the re- 
quired average in all the groups and the minimum required in each of the branches, he 
is entitled to a certificate; should he fail in three branches only, he will be recorded as 
having passed in the remaining branches, and may be re-examined, at a subsequent 
regular examinati9n, in the three in which he has failed. But should the candidate fail 
in more than three branches, he must enter again on the same terms as a new candidate, 
and no credit will be given him for the examination. 

The regulation relating to the three branches does not apply to those who passed in a 

{)art of their examinations previous to 1876, but it will apply to those who were examined 
ast year and thereafter. 

In addition to written answers to the printed questions, candidates are also examined 
orally upon all topics that will properly admit of that form of inquiry— especially in read- 
ing, mental arithmetic, theory and practice, and other kindred subjects. In this way the 
applicant' s practical teaching power, knowledge of the theory and methods of instruc- 
tion, of school organization, classification, management, discipline, etc., can be best 
elicited. 

The greatest care will be taken to make the examining strictly impartial. Candidates 
will be known during the exammation, and until after the final award, by nv/mbera ordy. 

The Board, through the County Superintendent, will hand to each member of the class 
an envelope containing a card; on one side of the card will be a number, on the other 
side the candidate will write his name and post-office address in full. He will then en- 
close the card, seal the envelope and write the number that is on the card within, upon 
the envelope. The same number must be written by the candidate on each paper to 
identify it. The examiners will note the grade upon each paper opposite the number 
found thereon. When all the papers are examined, and the general average given, it 
will be placed opposite its proper number. 

The County Superintendents, of the several counties, are designated to take charge of, 
and conduct the examinations in their counties, in place of the State Superintendent. 
Their duty will be to receive and distribute the questions and prevent any improper com- 
munication by members of the class; to see that the time allotted to each paper i& given; 
and distribute the answers to the examiners. »This may be done as soon as they are 
written by the candidates, and so, much time be saved. Thus, as soon as the papers on 
orthography are completed, the County Superintendent hands them to the Board of Ex- 
aminers, who proceed at once to examine and mark them. By this method, the exami- 
nation and marking of many of the papers may be completed almost simultaneously with 
their preparation. 

It is suggested that the class, under the care of the County Superintendent, occupy a 
room separate from the Board of Examiners. By this division of the work and disposi- 
tion of the parties engaged in it, it will not be possible for those who mark the answers 
to know the candidate— he simply marks a nuniber. As the report of a Board of Exami- 
ners should always be made without knowing the name of the person examined, and as 
by this plan the Board can only see the number, all else being in the hands of the Coun- 
ty Superintendent, the examination, in this riespect, must be perfectly fair. 

That the examiners may be able to judge of the general knowledge and ability of the 
applicant to write his thoughts clearly and correctly, a brief essay upon some familiar 
topic, announced at the time, will be required. 

Should any delay in the receipt of results of the examinations occur, it will be borne 
in mind that the careful reading of several hundred pages of manuscript wiL require, at 
best, much time, but as soon at the report of the Examiners is received at this office, a 
statement of the standing of each candidate will be forwarded at once, and those whj 
pass the examinations successfully will receive their certificates by express as soon as 
they can be prepared. 

No certificates will be issued until the recommendations of the Boards have been care- 
fully examined, and the papers compared with the marking as reported to this depart- 
ment, and the decision of the examiners approved. 

Applicants should send their names, addresses and credentials to this office at an early 
day, and be particular to state which of the examinations they expect to attend, that the 
Board may be fully advised before the time of meeting. 

Letters of inquiry may be addressed to the State Superintendent, or to any member of 
the Board of Examiners, for the place at which the candidate expects to attend. 

A considerable number of the questions for examination this year have been prepared 
by some of the best teachers in the State, while engaged in glyin^ \\^&\aX>Okft^<avk. \w NX^a ^ssvt- 
eral branches. 
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It is hoped none will apply for Admission to any of the classes, unless they feel oonl' I r 
dent of their ability to make respectable showinur in resulto. It consames the time dM ^ 
the examiners, and is a useless expense for a lar^ class to enter the examination ni 

In the written examination there will be but little variation from the followinf u- 
rangrement : 

GROUP I. 



Average required, 90. 

1. Orthography. 

2. Reading. 

3. Arithmetic. 



Minimum, 75 

4. Oranunar. 

5. Alflrebra. 

6. Didactics. 



GROUP II. 



Average required, 80. 

1. United States History. 

2. Geography. 

3. Essay. 



Minimum, 70. 

4. Geometry 

5. Physical Geoflrraphy. 

6. Natural Philosophy. 



GROUP III. 



Average required, 70. 

1. Botany. 

2. Chemistry. 

3. Physiology. 



Minimum, 00. 

4. Zoology. 

5. Astronomy. • 
0. School Law. 



Examinations this year will be held as follows: 

At Ottawa, LaSalle county, August 7, 8 and 0. 

Conductor— R. Williams, County Superintendent. 

Board of Examinkrs— H. H. Smith, Ottawa; William Brady, Marseilles, and 6. B. 
Stockdale, Peru. 

At Geneseo, Henry County, August 27, 28, and 29. 

Conductor— B. F. Barg;p, County Superintendent. 

Board of Examiners— J. F. Everett, Rock Island; George C. Loomis, Fulton, and 
.Charles Riley, Geneseo. 

At DeKalb, DeKalb County, August 27, 28 and 20. 

Conductor— S. L. Graham, County Superintendent. 

Board or Examiners— E. C. Smith, Dixon; C. E. Rosette, DeKalb, and P. R. Walker, 
Rochelle. 

At Shelby ville, Shelby county, August 27, 28, and 20. 

Conductor— H. 8. Mouser, County Superintendent. 

Board of Examiners- E. P. Murdock, Shelbyville; M. Moore, Charleston, and A. C. 
Hillman, Carbondale. 

At Flora, Clay county, August 27, 28 and 20. 

Conductor— Geo. W. Smith, County Superintendent. 

Board of Examiners— Granville F. Foster, Carbondale; S. Y. Gillam, Normal, and T. 
B. Crisp, Flora. 

The examinations have been appointed at the several places named for the convenience 
of the teKChers who desire to attend them. 

The examiners have been selected with great care and all are teachers of well known 
reputation throughout the State. 

It is believed that the plan of conducting examinations and granting certlflcates, as 
herein set forth, is in close conformity with the letter, spirit, and purpose of the law, 
and should command the approval and confidence of all good teachers. 

A State Certificate entitles its holder to teach in any county of the State without far- 
ther examination, and is valid for life It is the highest testimonial known to our school 
system, and is not only an honor to those who receive it, but has an important bugimu 
vdluR to all professional teachers. It is the object of the law to reeognize and honor 
those experienced and successful teachers who give character and dignity to the profes- 
sion. 

S. M. ETTBR, 
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Examinations were also held at Springfield, Carlinvilie and Carlyle, 
>-f which notice was given through the public press. 

QUESTIONS 1878. 

The following questions on the several subjects were submitted to 
tide candidates, and the answers were written out in full and submitted 
bo the committee for inspection: 

Natural Philosophy. 

1. How determine the specific grravity of solids? Liquids? Gasses? 

2. What is meant by diffusion of gasses, and what useful purpose in nature does it 
aerve? 

3. A ball dropped from a tower reached the earth in ten seconds; what was its velocity 
on reaching the earth, and how far did it fall? 

4. Define the terms statics, dynamics, matter and force? 
6. Explain the phenomena of sound. 

6. Upon «what does pitch, loudness and quality depend? 

7. Explain the air-pump and tell its uses. 

8. Give the laws which govern the transmission of light and explain refiection and refrac- 
i;ion. 

9. Name the conditions of the boiling point. 

10. State the theory of electricity and name its various uses. 



Chemistry. 

1. state a proof that heat is a mode of motion. 

2. Define crystallization. Mention two amorphous bodies. 

3. Give formulas for saleratus, common salt, nitric acid, sulphuretted hydrogen, am- 
monium. 

4. How is sulphuric acid prepared? Its properties and uses? 

5. Explain the oxy-hydrogen blow-pipe. 

6. Tell what you can about the different kinds of iron. 

7. Explain the process of welding. 

8. Give in full the theory of acids, bases and salts. 

9. Give names and symbols of three of the most common elements, and with what do 
they most readily combine? 

10. Distinguish between putrefaction and fermentation, and name the different varieties 
of the latter. 



Arithmetic. 



1. What are rules and how should they be used in teaching arithmetic? 

20 

2. Express in woMa the numbers, 483; 1,0328; 25,004156; 

—17 
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3 6 

— 9 — 

13 18 % 

3. ChaDffe , , and to their Himplcst forms. Why do the processes used 

12 12 4 

— 3 — 

17 5 
grive correct results? 

4. A traveler averages 3 kilometers an hour; how many miles does he pass over in a 
day of 10 hours? 

5. Find the equaled time of payin^f 1340 due in 5 months 12 days, $270 due in 8 months 
10 days, and $240 due in 9 months 20 days. 

6. B bouffht a horse and carriasre for $340, for which he srave his note, January 10. 
payable in 1 year, with interest at 8 per cent . What would be the proceeds of this note 
at a bank, June 20, discount 10 per cent. 

7. How much money must be invested in U. S. 4i4'8 to yield a quarterly Income of 
$260 in gold, bonds selling 106^, gold at par? 

8. Write a ninety day note for which you should get $240 at a bank, discount being 10 
per cent. 



9. The weight of a cubical block of granite measuring 2 feet on each edge is 1353 
>unds. What is the w" 
inches on each edge? 



r>unds. What is the weight of a cubical block of the same material, measuring 4 feet 
i 



10. What will be the cost of the lead, at 12^4 cents a pound, IH pounds to the square 
foot, to line a cubical box containing 15 5-8 cubic feet? 



BOTAXY. 

1. What are roots? Their useb? Difference between root and stem— (a) as regards ap- 
pearance; (b) as to branching or dividing? 

2. How does an herb diflfer from a shrub? 

3. Give difference between cellular arid woody tissue. 

4. From what sources does the plant obtain its carbonic acid, nitrogen and hydrogen? 

5. Describe the circulation of sap. 

6. Give a description of the ovule, and its oflBce. 

7. Describe the leaf; give its office. Name live forms of leaves. 

8. What is a venation? , 

9* Of what does the fruit of the strawberry consist? 

10. What is botanical analysis? How would you proceed to analyze a plant in flower 
and fruit? 



English Grammar. 

1. What is Grammar? Define language, and state what you know about its origin. 

2. Name and define the different parts of speech. 

3. Analyze the following sentence, and parse the words in italics: '•''WluU if this cursed 
hand were thicker than itself with brother' s blood? 

4. Give the principal parts and the second person plural future indicative of the fol- 
lowing: Rule, he, think, sit, dive, lay, set. 

5. Give rules for writing the possessive singular and plural of nouns, and illustrate by 
examples. 

e. State clearly how to determine whetYieT a vexVj \ft tTaxvaMVv^ «t VcvVwcofeMWe. 
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7. Write a list of the auxiliary verDs of the English langruage. State for what pur- 
poses they are used, and illustrate by an example. 

8. Write five sentences; the first eontaining a predicate nominative, the second an ad- 
rerh modified by an adverb, the third two nouns in opposition, the fourth a noun 
ised absolutely, and the fifth the word that used as a conjunction. 

9. Parse the words in italics in the following sentences: ^^He was allowed his liberty.*^ 
'" * fVhichever road you take will bring you to the city." **They hate each other." ** Ja- 
5ob served seven years for Kachel." **I saw the dark clouds tvpeny and, rolling over one 
Mnother^ gradually disappear." 

10. What is meant by simple, eomjplex and compound elements as used in analysis? An- 
%lyze the following: 

* * A fearless shape of brave device, 

Our vessel drives through mist and rain. 
Between the floating fleets of ice. 

The navies of the northern main." 



Astronomy. 

1. State in general terms of what the solar system consist^. Give the names of the 
planets in the order of their distance from the sun. 

2. Define zodiac, parallax, transit, and occultation. 

3. What is the milky way? and what are true nebulae? 

4. Define aberration and refraction of light. State how these interfere with astronom- 
ical calculati(ms. 

5. Mention aiU the conditions that conspire to produce the seasons and the inequalities 
of day and night on the earth. 

6. What are the fixed stars supposed to be, and why? 

7. How are the constituents of the solar atmosphere found by the use of the spectro- 
scope? 

8. Tell what you know of comets. 

9. How are the distances of the moon, sun and stars from the earth computed? 

10. Explain the precession of the equinoxes. 



School Law. 

1. What are the principal official duties of county superintendents of schools? 

2. Whence does a teacher derive his authority to govern and manage a school? Who 
is authorized to make a course of study? 

3. Give the more important jwwers and duties of (a) Trustees, (b) Treasurers and (c) 
Directors. 

4. When are schedules payable, and what is the law in relation to interest on unpaid 
schedules? 

5. Give some of the advantages to the teacher from having a written contract with 
directors? What is the legal month, and what days are legal holidays, and must the 
time lost on those days be made up? 

6. What school elections can be called by the Treasurer or SuperintQndent? 

7. What are the qualifications for a voter at a school election? What are the qualifica- 
tions required of Trustees and Directors? 

8. Explain the division of the school funds by the County Superintendent to townships, 
giving the basis of the distribution and the sources of all the funds distributed. 

9. What is the law as to duplicate schedules in case pupils attend school from two or 
more districts? In case the district lies in two or more townships? 

10. In whom is the title of district school property, aiid iii <i«A^ ol «aXfe ^>aa ^e>^«^\SOiA 
title? 
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Reading. 

1. How do you employ the word method in teaching beginners? 

2. State concisely your method of instructing a class of beginners in reading; and how 
will you enable them to become independent readers? 

3. What study of the reading lesson do you require? 

4. How do you fix the attention of young children on their reading lessons? 

6. What, in your opinion, are the most important requisites of a good reader? 

6. Do pupils fail more in reading from inability to render, or from failure to compre- 
hend the author's meaning? 

7. Advantages and disadvantages of concert reading? 

8. Punctuate and mark the inflections proper in a paragraph selected by the examiners, 
and read the same aloud. 

9. Do you attempt to exercise any influence over your older pupils, in the selection of 
their reading matter out of school? 

. 10. What influence has a young person' s general reading on his character and success 
in 



:-j. 



Geography. 

1. Bound Illinois, and locate five of its principal cities. 

2. Name in order the States bordering on the Great Lakes, and give the capital of 
each. 

3. Name in order the countries that border on the Mediterranean Sea, giving the capital 
of each. , 

4. Locate and say a few words about, (a) Calcutta, (h) Venice, (c) Glasgow, (d) Oxford, 
ie) Bombay. 

5. Name and describe five 'of 'the principal rivers of Europe; of Asia. 

6. Name in order bodies of water through which a vessel would pass in goin^ from 
New Yoik to Constantinople. 

7. ^hich one of the Northern StatesLhas the least facilities for navigation? 

8. Give the latitude and longitude of Europe. 

9. Name and locate^the principal cities of the German Empire. 

10. Name the largest island in the Eastern Hemisphere; the largest in the Western 
Hemisphere ;*the most important^lsland in the world. 



United States History. 

1. What European nations flist settled North America? 

2. Name some of the principal discoverers and explorers. 

3. State in few words what you can of the English settlements, with approximate dates. 

4. What were a few of the leading political causes in Europe, Tthat induced emigration 
to America in the 16th and 17th centuries? 

5. Give a'short account of the principal American inventions. 

6. Give four important battles of tYie YlevoluWoxvaxY ^«Lt> n«\VXj. \>afcVc t^sksWa^ ^vd. a^ 
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'. Name four British ofiSoers, with a few words descriptive of each. Also five Amer- 
in Generals. 

i. Name all the important wars in which the United States has been engaged, and at 
ist one important battle in each, giving time and place. 

K Give some account of the origin and adoption of the Constitution of the United 

ates. 

>. Name some of the greatest battles of the Kobellion. 



Geometry. 

Prove that two parallels are evorjrwhere equally distant. 

. Prove that in equal circles two angles at the centre are in tht; same ratio as their 
3rcepted arcs. 

Two similar triangles are in what ratio to each other? Prove. 
. If A and B are like geometrical magnitudes (as lines, surfaces, etc.,} may A be di- 
ed by B? Show that your answer is correct. Define ratio. 

Define dledral angle; right prism; parallelepiped, and similar polygons. Distinguish 
:ween equal and equivalent. 

Show how to find the centre of a given circle; also how to inscribe a square in a 
en circle. 

A triangular pyramid is what part of a triangular prism of the same base and alti- 
ie? Prow. 

Find the area of the surface, and the volume, of a sphere whose diameter is 8. 
ow tfie work 

. Find the volume of a cylinder whose length is 32 inches, and whose diameter is 14 
Jhes. Show the work. 

. What is a convex surface of a zone, whose altitude is 5 inches, upon a sphere whose 
tmeter is 20 inches? Show the work. 



Physical Geography. 

Describe the currents of the Atlantic Ocean. 
. Name the classes of islands and describe their formation. 

Name and describe the plains of Asia. 

Describe the trade-winds, and monsoons, and state the causes which produce them. 
. What are clouds? What is rain, and how di)es it diflfer from snow and hail? 

Name the rainless regions of the earth and explain the cause. 

. Why is climate of Alaska so much warmer than that of corresponding latitudes or 
3 eastern cost? 

i. Upon what does climate depend? 

>. Describe the formation of springs. 

I. Explain the phenomena of tides. 



Algebra. 



l. Define pure Mathematics and name the several brawcYi^ft, D^^ii<& QraA.Ti\^XN ^\ift. ^\»fiu^ 
what it differs from number. 
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2. Make, and explain, all the symbols ot operation. 

3. Is the product of— a by— b positive or negrative? Why? (Give full explanat 

.4. Separate each of the followingr into two or more factors: x -|- ax -|- x -i 
1 -I- a: 

1 100 



10 100 

X y 

a c 



b d c 

6. Reduce and b -| to equivalent simple fractions. 

e gr 6 

- -I- - ■ d-l-- 
f h f 

3 

6. Multiply (a -|- b), (Va -|- Vb) by Va - Vb; and dhide 6 -1- 2V3 — V8 by 

7. Name the allowable transformations of simple equations of one unknown ( 
and show why they do not change the equality oi the members. 

n X J Y'a X 1 

8. Given - 4-1- , to find x. * 

2 

Vax-l-1 

9. There is a numl)er consisting- of two digits, which is equal to four times tta 
those digits; and if 18 be added to it, the digits will be inverted, what is the nui 

2 2 

r X y -I- y X - 2G 



10. Given -j 1 1 5 
t X y " 4 



-, to find X and y. 



Zoology. 

1. Into what classes are the vertebrata subdivided? Describe the characte 
each. 

2. Name the principal orders of the Mammalia. 

3. How is the circulation maintained in the Arachnida? 

4. Describe the process of respiration in fishes . 
6. Describe the vertebral column of birds. 

6. How are the Cetacea adapted to an aquatic life? 

7. Describe the metamorphoses of a butterfly. 

8. To what order do cats belong? Craw-fish? Crows? Rattlesnakes? Rabbits 
Ostriches? 

9. Give a complete analytic description of an eagle; an elephant. 
10. Give the characteristics of two species of insects. 



Physiology. 

1. What are the bones of the head and face? 

2. Describe the spinal column. 

3. Describe the eye. 

4. WAat are the organs of reaplratton? BeacrVXi© \\ie\,ftTva\\v«A\oxvvA \\v^\ytw 
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What membranes cover the brain? How many cranial nerves are there? 

Describe the process of digestion and tell how the chyle and ohyme reach the blood. 

Why is ventilation important? 

Describe the larnyx and tell how the sound of the voice is produced. 

Descrit)e the circulatory system. 

State five of the most important laws for the preservation of health. 



Didactics. 



- St ate how you would proceed in classifying, and what grades you would establish in 
ordinary district school.. 

- How do you proceed in teaching children the alphabet and the elements of reading? 

- How much time should be given to general exercises? 

. What is your idea of the propriety of detaining pupils, who are deficient at recita- 
XI, for study after school hours? 

» . To what extent do you assist pupils in the preparation of lessons? 

fc. State your views regarding school punishments; of what kind they should be; when 
d how inflicted, and the ends to be had in view in their infliction? 

r. What self- preparation should a teacher make before coming before her class? 

i. To what extent do you consider the system of marking deportment and recitations 
tsirable? 

). Do you make a practice of going over a lesson with your pupils before it is learned, 
order to direct their attention to special points? 

). To what motives do you generally appeal in securing good order, regular attendance 
d thorough work? 

These questions are prepared by persons (selected by the superin- 
ndent of public instruction, and printed under his direction. They 
ere sent to the county superintendents in charge of the examinations, 
id were given out by them as they were wanted by the candidates 
iring the examination. . Everything was done to make these examin- 
ions thorough that it was possible to do, and every effort 
iS made to avoid anything like unfairness. The committees appoint- 
[ to examine the work of candidates did their work faithfully and 
)nestly. The certificates issued, with only a very few exceptions, 
Lve been granted to teachers who are pre-eminently worthy of them, 
id are among the very best in the state. My aim in the perform- 
ice of this part of my official duty, as well as in all others, has 
»en to comply strictly with the provisions of the law, and to guard 
trefully against granting this testimonial of qualification to anyone 
ho was not worthy of it. The state certificate is the highest testi- 
onial a teacher can have, and the examinations should continue to 
i conducted in such a manner as to increase its value. 

The character and ability of persons asking for a license to teach 
I schools of the state, cannot be too rigidly scrutinized before this 
ithority is conferred upon them. The success and efficiency of the 
ihools depend almost entirely upon the character of the teachfet«» 
nployed in them.. 
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ILLINOIS STATE FAIR 1878. 

EDUCATIONAL EXHIllIT. 



The twenty-sixth annual meeting of the Illinois state fair, was held 
at Freeport, Stephenson County, on the 16th, 17th, 18th, 19th, 20th 
and 21 St days of September, and at this exhibition the schools of the 
state were for the first time represented. Almost all of the various in- 
terests of the people have been represented in this annual exhibit for 
many years, except the school interests, and as I believed that the 
time had arrived when these also should be incorporated as a part of 
the exhibition, I addressed the following letter to S. D. Fisher, Esq., 
the efficient secretary of the State Board of Agriculture, on the 2d 
day of January, 1878: 

State of Illinots, Office of PuBiiio Instruction, I 

Springfield, Jan. 2, 1878. i 
Hon. S. D. Fisher, Secretary Board of Agriculture: 

Dear Sir— Allow me to call the attention, througrh you, of the State Board of Agricul- 
ture to the importance of having the educational interests of the State represented at 
the next exhibit made by the State Fair. There is no other interest of our State of 
more importance to the people than that of education, and if provision is made by your 
Board for such an exhibit, there can be no doubt of its success. At many of our oouDty 
fairs the school work was represented last summer, and in every instance it was a 
success. I would suggest that a committee be appointed to devise some plan for such a 
department, and every assistance that I can render will be cheerfully given. 
Very truly, 

S. M. BTTER, Supt. Public Instruction. 

This communication was laid before the board, and was referred to a 
committee of three, consisting of Messrs. Dysart, Reynolds and Cobb. 

After a careful consideration of the subject matter of the communica- 
tion, the committee reported in favor of incorporating an educational 
department in the exhibition, and recommended that the sum of three 
hundred dollars be appropriated for the payment of premiums on the 
work presented. 

Emory Cobb, Esq., of Kankakee, was appointed the superintendent 
of the educational department. 

The recommendations of the committee were unanimously adopted, 
and provision was made by the board for appointing the several 
awarding committees. 

The work sent in by the schools was required to be done according 
to the following rules: 



CLASS N. -EDUCATIONAL EXfflBIT. 



BMORY COBB, SUPBBINTBNDBNT. 



1. All written work, from any one school, shall be with pen and ink on heavy flat cap 
paper, and the paper must be of uniform size, 8x11 inches, with % inch added for bind- 
ing, and securely bound with a title page, giving name of school, the number of the 
district, came of township, post office, and county. 

2. Each paper should state, in the pupil' s hand-writing, the name of the pupil, the 
age in years, date when the work was done, time of pursuing the study, and such other 
items as may be Considered necessary to a just estimation of the work. 

3. Schools in all portions of the State are eaTnestVy aoWciSXfe^ V.o ^«ii^ Vo. ^sa^Yi «Qectmeiis 
of work as have been done by the pupila ^urVav^ \\ie "p«i«t ^Q\ioo\^«ax. 



I 
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4. For further-information address Secretary State Board of Agrriciilture, or Hon. S. M. 
Etter, Superintendent Pubiic Instruction, Springfield, Ills. 

The work of the schools was divided into three classes, viz: High 
School, Primary and Rural district schools, and for each of these 
there was a committee of three appointed, from among the best teach- 
ers and superintendents, to examine the work sent in and make the 
awards in accordance with the rules adopted by the Board of Agri- 
culture. 

The premiums were fixed as follows, and the awards made accord- 
ingly: 

^ HIGH SCHOOL EXHIBIT. 

Beat specimen of General Work $15 00 

Secondbest '* ** ** ... 10 00 

Best specimen t)f Drawing 15 00 

Secondbest ** '* 10 00 

Best specimen of Penmanship 15 00 

Secondbest *' ** 10 00 

Whole amount awarded to Higrh Schools $75 00 

AWARDING COMMITTEE. 

Mrs. Mary L. Carpenter Rockford. 

E. A. Haight Alton. 

C. C. Snyder Frecport. 

PRIMARY SCHOOL EXHIBIT. 

Best exhibit in Spelling $12 00 

Secondbest** ** 8 00 

Best exhibit in Penmanship 12 00 

Second best * * * * 8 00 

Best exhibit in Drawing 12 00 

Secondbest** ** 8 00 

Best exhibit in Arithmetic 12 00 

Secondbest** ** 8 00 

Best exhibit in Natural History 12 00 

Secondbest** ** ** 8 00 



Whole amount awarded to Primary Schools $100 00 

AWARDING COMMITTEE. 

Dr. J. H.Bly Mt. Carroll. 

p. T. Oldt Lanark. 

Robert Brand Galena. 

RURAL DISTRICT SCHOOL EXHIBIT. 

Best exhibit in Spelling '. $15 00 

Secondbest** ** 10 00 

Best exhibit in Penmanship 15 00 

Secondbest** ** 10 00 

Beat exhibit in Drawing ; 15 00 

Secondbest** ** 10 00 

Best exhibit in Arithmetic 15 00 

Secondbest** ** 10 00 

Best exhibit of Natural History 15 00 

Secondbest** ** ** 10 00 



Whole amount to Rural District schools $125 00 



Whole amount awarded to all exhibits $300 00 

AWARDING COMMITTEE. 

A. A. Krape Lenox. 

S. B. Hursh Shannon. 

O. M. Crary Lydadon. 

A part of the members of the awarding committees were unable to 
be present, and their places were supplied by the superintendent with 
teachers well qualified to do the work. 

Work from twenty high schools was sent \tl lot e^orss^^^o^^'v^i ^2c>^ 
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the committee awarded the first premium for general work to the 
Lake View high school. The following is the report of the com- 
mittee: 

REPORT OF COMMITTEE. 

The first premium is awarded to ttie Lake View high school, for the excellency of the 
work, and also the advanced grade of the branches or study examined. 

MARY L. CAKPENTBR, ) p^^^utAo 
C. C. SNYDER. ^Committee. 

The second premium for general work was awarded to the Mendota 
high school ; William Jenkins, principal. The report of the co|^- 
mittee is as follows: 

REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE. 

The second premium is awarded to the Mendota high school, for the excellence of tbo 
work, and also the large extent of subjects presented. While other schools presented 
excellent work, that of this school was more voluminous, and covered a larger range of 
branches taught than any other. 

It seems from the reports given, that specimens of penmanship and 
drawing were not sent in by the high schools, and therefore no awards 
were made. 

PRIMARY. DEPARTMENT. 

The number of primary schools represented is not reported to this 
office, and it is impossible now to ascertain. 

The first premium for spelling was awarded to the primary schools 
of the city of Springfield, and the second premium was given to the 
primary schools of the city of Mendota. 

PENMANSHIP. 

The ^primary schools of the city of Freeport were awarded the first 
premium in penmanship. The second award was not reported to this 
office. 

DRAWINCi. 

The first premium for drawing was awarded to the. primary schools 
of the city of Champaign, District No. 2 ; Eugene DeBurn, principal, 
and the second to the primary schools of the city of Freeport; C. C. 
Snyder, superintendent. 

The committee highly commend both these schools for the excel- 
lence of their work in this branch. 

ARITHMETIC. 

The first premium was awarded to the schools of the city of Evans- 
ton, and the second to the city of Springfield. The committee in 
their report says, that the schools in the cities of Evanston and Spring- 
field in their opinion rank first, but the exhibit of many of the other 
schools represented is worthy of high commendation. 

NATURAL HISTORY. 

The only primary schools TepTeaeTi\;ed, ^ct^ iViose of the city of 
Freeport. The first premium waa awaid^^^ \» xXiwxi. 
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GENERAL WORK. 

There was no award offered to the primary schools for general work, 
but a large amount of it was placed on exhibition, and the committee 
deemed it just that attention should be given to it. They awarded 
the first premium to the primary schools of Polo; J. H. Freeman, prin- 
cipal, and the second to the schools of Champaign, district No. 2. 

RURAL DISTRICT SCHOOLS. 

A large number of districts were represented, and the committee 
report the work placed on exhibition as being most excellent. 

SPELLING. 

The first premium was awarded to the schools of Livingston county, 
and the second to the schools of Adams county. The teachers names, 
the number of the district, or the location of the schools are not given. 

PENMANSHIP AND DRAWING. 

Specimens of penmanship and drawing were not placed in coin pe- 
tition. 

ARITHMETIC. 

The exhibit in this branch was quite large, and much of it deserves 
particular mention for neatness and accuracy of the work. 

The first premium was awarded to the schools of Winnebago county, 
and the second to those of Adams county. The names of the teach- 
ers and number of the districts is not reported. ' 

NATURAL HISTORY. 

Specimens in natural history were not placed on exhibition^ from 
these schools. 

LETTER WRITING. 

A number of counties placed on exhibition letters written by the 
pupils of the schools, but as there were no premiums offered for this 
important branch of study, the committee deemed it just to make 
special mention of the work from the counties of Adams, Tazewell, 
Champaign and Livingston. 

The exhibit of the educational department was a decided success, 
and the work presented from the schools in various sections of the 
state was not only excellent, but in most cases very superior. The 
exhibit, though imperfect in many of its features, attracted the atten- 
tion of a large number of people in attendance, and did much to- 
show what our schools are doing for the young. That it has awakened 
a new interest in our common schools among those who examined 
the work, cannot be doubted, and the good results that will follow 
cannot now be estimated. 

The books and manuscripts placed on exhibition were closely exam- 
ined by a very large number of people present, and a general satis- 
faction was expressed with the exhibit. 

I respectfully urge the county superintendents and teachers* i^oras. 
all sections of the state to make speciaV eftotX;^ \iO \ivq^ Sis^^xx. ^ij2«iSi<^^ 
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represented at the next annual fair, and thus make the department of 
education a permanent part of this exhibition of the industries and 
interests of the state. 

I am under especial obligations to the state board of agriculture, 
and their efficient secretary, S. D. Fisher, for their hearty co-opera- 
tion in this new and important undertaking. There is no other enter- 
prise in which our people have a deeper interest than they have in 
the schools, and there is none that will make so large a return a8 
this. 

The work of the schools was also represented at many of the coun- 
ty fairs, and from all came most encouraging reports. If this work ia 
continued it will prove to be of immense value to the cause of edu- 
cation, it is earnestly urged that the school exhibit be made a part 
of every county fair. It is only by comparing the work done in the 
schools that we can learn what the excellencies and defects are. 

1 would also respectfully urge the board of agriculture that this de- 
partment be continued, and that ample provision be made for the 
proper exhibition of the school interest. I am convinced that no de- 
partment will be better appreciated by the great mass of our people 
than that of education. It was impossible for me to give this enter- 
prise the personal assistance or attention that it deserved, owing to 
the large amount of work that I was called upon to do in the teach- 
ers' institutes throughout the state ; but with all the duties devolving 
upon me as superintendent, I took special pains to make it a success; 
and that it was successful, there can be no doubt. 

The ladies and gentlemen who labored so diligently on the several 
awarding committees deserve great credit for the manner in which 
they performed their duties. Prof. C. C. Snyder, of Freeport, is en- 
titled to special mention for the valuable services he rendered in the 
examination of the exhibit of the schools represented. It is not a 
small undertaking to examine carefully and critically thousands of 
manuscript pages of school work ; and that this was done by the 
committees, there can be' no doubt. To every member of the com- 
mittees that was present, and those who voluntarily came forward 
and took the places of those who were unable to attend, I return my 
hearty thanks, and request the board of agriculture to give them a 
proper recognition at their next meeting. 



STATE TEACHERS' ASSOCIATION. 

The State Teachers' Association held its twenty-third annual meet- 
ing in the city of Springfield, on the 26th, 27th and 28th days of 
December, 18 77. The meeting was well attended by leading teachers 
from all parts of the State, and considerable interest was manifested 
by the members present, in the various exercises announced by the 
executive committee for discussion. 

The committee did their work well and the meeting was an interest- 
ing one. 

The twenty-fourth annual meeting was held on the 26th and 27tli 
days of December, 1878, in Sprixig^eld. 
These annual meetings afford an o^i^ottvmVvj iot ^tl vsAKtO^^w"^ ^ 
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thought, for hearing the prepared papers by the several essayists se- 
lected by the executive committee, and the opinions of self-appointed 
orators of whom there are always a number sufficiently large to do the 
extra amount of talking and finding fault, because school matters can- 
not be run according to their own peculiar notions. 

The State association as conducted at the present time does not ex- 
ert the influence upon the people, in relation to the public school in- 
terests, that it should or did in former years. Few of those in at- 
tendance derive any real benefit from the meetings except in a social 
point of view. The essays read and the discussions held upon the 
various questions- presented, never reach the public ear, and therefore 
the people are in no way influenced by them. 

The trouble in these gatherings is, that the practical workings of the 
schools are entirely ignored, and only ^the theoretical ideas of imprac- 
ticable man are presented by them who take any part in the exerci- 
ses. The whole tendency is constantly to introduce new subjects into 
the schools, instead of carefully and candidly enquiring how those al- 
ready in them can be better and more efficiently taught to the chil- 
dren. The whole aim seems to be with many of '*our leading teach- 
ers, to add new studies to the already overloaded curiculum of study, 
and thus make the schools still less efficient. They forget that the 
great mass of our children have comparatively • otily a few years to 
spend in obtaining the education needed for the ordinary duties of 
life. The whole trouble in most of our school affairs, as well as in 
many other public matters, is that we are constantly endeavoring to 
find out how we can discard or get rid of our American ideas, and 
introduce those of foreign nations, instead of improving those suited 
to our people and our institutions. Among the questions discussed 
during the last session of the association, were the following: "Prac- 
tical thought for American teachers, drawn from the German school 
system;" "How can examinations for teachers' certificates be so ar- 
ranged that special work may be encouraged"? "Chemistry in the 
public schools." "The classics in the high schools." "Compulsory 
atteiidance," etc. 

James B. Angel, president of the Michigan University, delivered a 
very able and practical lecture on the reflex influence of the teacher. 

This lecture was listened to by a large and intelligent audience, and 
was highly appreciated by all who heard it. Another able lecture was 
delivered by A. J. Rickotf, Superintendent of Schools, Cleveland, Ohio. 
These lectures were not meiely of a theoretical character, but were 
entirely practical, and the thoughts presented applied directly to the 
practical work of the teachers. 



COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS' ASSOCIATION. 

The last annual meeting of the County Superintendents' Association 
wa3 held in the city of Springfield, on the 26th day of December. 
,The attendance was not large, but all present manifested a good degree 
of interest in the work required by law to be performed by the suijerin- 
tendents. The papers read and the diacumoTL^ \\s^!\ qtdl \X^^ ^«^«t^ 
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topics preseDted, were of a practical character, and those present were great- 
ly benefitted by them. The topics presented by the Executive for con- 
sideration, were as follows : Labor and Culture by A. C. Allensworth, 
Superintendent of Tazewell county ; Uniformity of Text Books in Rural 
Districtfi, R. Williams, Superintendent of LaSalle county ; Course of 
Study in District Schools, A. G. Lane, Superintendent of Cook county; 
School Libraries, by Miss Mary J. Reed, Superintendent of Piatt 
county, and questions on school law. 

The papers read were full of practical instruction, and did much to 
encourage the superintendents present in their labors. The paper by 
A. C. Allensworth, subject "Labor and Culture," and the one by Miss 
Mary J. Reed, on School Libraries, possess much merit, and are believed 
to be worthy of careful study. The subjects themselves are full of 
interest to every friend of education. At the request of a large num- 
ber of those present I give the papers in full, believing that they will 
be appreciated by the superintendents who were unable to attend the 
meeting. The kind of labor that should be performed in our schools 
is fully set forth by Mr. Allensworth, and I invite a careful perasal 
of it. The subject of school libraries is at present attracting a large 
amount of attention among the intelligent portion of our people at 
least, and that it is worthy of careful investigation cannot be doubted. 



LABOR AND CULTURE. 

The masses of this nation are educated in the country schools. 
When I say that the work of this association and others of its kind 
should, in the main, be directed to the improvement of the common 
district schools, 1 believe that the known defects existing in such 
schools, the false and pernicious ideas concerning their object and 
management, will bear me out in the statement. By the results here 
attained must the free school system, for the most part, be judged, and 
the work of these country schools must largely determine whether the 
system is to stand or fall. 

There is no argument needed before an association of county super- 
intendents to prove that the cities and larger villages, possessing all of 
the necessities and 'many of the luxuries of school life, with thorough 
educators as superintendents or principals, and in most cases with a 
competent teacher in charge of each room, need less of the wisdom 
and guidance of bodies of this character, than do these thousands of 
country schools, so diverse in management, and so varied in surround- 
ings that it often becomes a question whether they form any part of 
a general system approaching completeness within itself. It therefore is fit- 
ting we see to it, especially where the field is already measurably 
seeded to noxious weeds, that no more pernicious plants take root. 

An idea, be it in harmony with truth or falsehood, always bears a 
force with it The grand fundamental idea our school system should 
never for one monaent be lost sight of. The state has given life to 
and now fosters her free educational system for the paramount object 
of making good citizens in this country. Our people sometimes lose 
si^ht of this fundamental principle, and fail to comprehend the object 
for which, jear after yeai;, they pay \Axeft iot ^^^qc\ ^>M^Q!?^<b%, 
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Of all those who fail thus, and of the many pernicious ideas which 
gain force in the minds of teachers, parents and children, concerning 
the comprehensiveness of the free school system, I cannot now speak. 
The very prevalent and hurtful idea that there is no necessity for 
labor upon the part of an educated person; or, the release from work 
which many suppose to be the special advantage derived from the pos- 
session of scholarship, is the idea of which, by request of the execu- 
tive committee, I am here to speak. 

It is a fact that many persons send their children to school in order 
that the training thereby acquired may relieve coming generations from 
the necessity of manual labor, or indeed, very much labor of any 
klTid. The fond parent says — and who of us^ has not heard it over 
and again — "I want to educate my boy so that when he is a man he 
will make his living easier than I have made mine. I have been a 
drudge all my life for want of schooling. Had I a little education I 
could be making forty or fifty dollars per month, and stay in the 
house all the time." And what doing, forsooth? Keeping school! 
And right here, brother superintendents, I desire to call your atten- 
tion to a state of things which I think you have all discovered. It is 
the very common notion among our young people from fourteen to 
eighteen years of age, that so soon as they can answer all the ques- 
tions asked by the county superintendent, they are fully qualified to 
teach school. The sum of twenty-five or thirty dollars per month is 
quite a large amount of money for a boy to receive who cannot yet 
do a man's work on the farm. And yet, without one iota of profes- 
sional training, without any serious idea of the amount of responsi- 
bility devolving upon an instructor of the young, he knocks at the 
door of the teacher's profession, and I fear we too often bid him 
enter. 

But for the boy this must be only a means by which to provide a 
little ready money as aid to further advancement. There is no inter- 
est in the work — in fact but little work is done — and the end of the 
twenty-two days "actually taught," is anxiously awaited that the 
twenty-five dollars said to have been earned^ can be drawn from that 
Pund which is nobodys in particular. 

The more ambitious are dazzled by bright hopes of a place on the 
top-most round of some professional ladder, and are quite content 
that legislative and gubernatorial honors should be thrown in as inci- 
dentals along the way, while the presidential mansion itself is plainly 
outlined in the brilliant future. The pupils of our schools are en- 
couraged by speech-making visitors to make the most of time and op- 
portunity, in order that mankind by nations at a time may rise up and call 
them great and blessed. Not a few teachers select the bright boys 
and girls in their school, cram them with a few so-called esthetic tid-bits, 
and delude them with the idea that ordinary every day work is beneath 
their possibilities. 

While not meaning to do so, these hopeful friends are slowly but 
surely generating a dislike, more or less thorough, for that daily toil 
which alone can bring efficiency to any station in life, or add to tl e true 
happiness and growth of him who fills it. 

I have stated a few facts which exist, as many of us have seen - 
them. The outcome of this pernicious idea is forseen by careful ob- 
servers. In the first place it subjects the laboring classes, esyeciallY 
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those engaged in agriculture, to a drainage of their best material, and 

that which they can illy afford to lose, while it fills the ranks of 

teachers, doctors, preachers and lawyers, until we witness a profes- 
sional overflow on every hand. 

The bright boy^ for the time being, is pushed ahead of his duller 
brothers and siste'rs, under the conviction that his hands were never 
made to be hardened. He will tell you that it is a poor family that 
cannot afford at least one gentleman. The seemingly small duties and 
smaller stations lying nearest him are overlooked in the search for 
positions of greater trust and profit which his trainers have led him 
to believe are easily attained, and filled as easily. But he finds no 
vacancies here. These places are already occupied — not by the boys 
who started out in life to be presidents or governors, but by those 
who have toiled every step of the way, who, whatsoever their hands 
have found to do, that they have done with all their might. The 
tortoise has outstripped the hare in the race. The sturdy plodder, 
not too smart or too promising to work, has won the prize. The em- 
bryonic congressman is only half developed as a citizen, but fully 
fledged as a failure, and the fond parent wonders after all whether it 
pays to educate. 

The causes which have brought about this state are not all to he 
laid at the door of well-meaning but mistaken parents and teachers. 
The idea that labor is a thing to be avoided has permeated the 
minds of the masses since the day the so-called curse, "In the sweat 
of thy face shalt thou eat thy bread," was pronounced upon Adam of 
old. Now I do not wish to be understood as finding fault mth 
Adam, nor with Adam himself, do I say, "The woman thou gavest 
me, did all this," but I do censure the theologians of former time for 
the construction they have placed upon biblical teaching concerning 
this so-called curse of labor. Through the ages has this idea come 
down to us, and something more than its vestige is with us yet. But 
later years are bringing us better pulpit teachers, as they are bringing 
us better school teachers. 

I believe it is customary with physicians, after they examined symp- 
toms and determined causes, to prescribe remedies. I am one of those 
who believe that cases of this kind require heroic treatment. 

In view of the scores of defaulters of whom we read, who are not , 
satisfied with the living which honest labor and honest earnings may 
give them, of the growing desire for elegant and easy enjoyment, to 
say nothing of the tramp nuisance, it is a question whether there is' 
not some little danger that the peculiar disorder known as the desire 
upon the part of one man to live upon the earnings of some one else, 
may become contagious, for I believe that such things are oftener 
born of mistaken ideas and wrong training, than of the stress of 
material circumstances. 

To correct these evils as well as many others, we need teachers who 
know something more than is required by law to obtain certificates to 
teach. I believe most thoroughly in good plain sense, without any 
trumpet flourish about it. If I receive a letter from a person wanting 
a scjiool, written on tinted, perfumed paper, with envelope to match, 
with the words scarcely discernible for the innumerable curves, "lines 
of beauty/^ and general flourishes, 1 ai o\xc% ^vjk&^^eX. ^'a.x* ^"CiTssAtJtdn^ 
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may be wantiDg, and that particular something will be neither kid 
gloves nor a cane. 

Could we have a good teacher in every school house in the land, 
the problem would be solved. I mean no discredit to the thousands 
w^ho are earnest and capable, who do their work and do it well— all 
surroundings considered, we need teachers of sound judgment, of correct 
ideas — not only of routine school work, but of human life and its 
responsibilities. 

County superintendents, if j by the exercise of special grace upon the 
part of boards of supervisors, they are allowed sufficient time to visit 
schools, can do much to eradicate such harmful ideas as the one 
referred to in this paper. They can make mention of the matter to 
teachers and pupils, advising the children that school days only pre- 
pare them for work, and can in nowise relieve them from the necessity 
of it, however much they can learn. 

An educational column in the county paper will reach the parents 
upon general subjects, while the annual institutes are powerful forces 
in assisting our teachers in the formation of correct notions concerning 
those fundamental ideas of the school system, and those sterling quali- 
ties of character which constitute the good citizen. 

In discussing the subject of school libraries, I have not thought to 
devise or recommend any plans for legislation in regard to them, nor 
have I, out of a multiplicity of good books, selected a library which 
I wish to present to you as a model one. The former [ shall leave 
to our wise educators, the latter to the good taste and judg* lent of 
those whose literary qualifications are commendable in every respect. 
I wish rather to discuss what effect they would produce as a means 
of literary culture in rural communities. I believe the masses in our 
rural districts are ignorant, so far as regards general culture. When 
I use the word ignorant, I do not wish to be understood as using it 
in an absolute sense. I do not believe the masses are unable to read 
and write. I use the word ignorant in a limited way, as referring to 
that general knowledge which is necesfary to make one intelligent. 
Xiiving, as we do, in a land whose system of free schools is, perhaps, 
not excelled by any other, we naturally look for a general education 
among the masses. The province of education is a general one; its 
intent is to cultivate the minds of the masses of the people. If 
intellectual ability were a distinction peculiar to certain classes 
of people or nations, then ignorance in others must follow as a result of 
incapacity of mind, but we find, while no such distinction of intel- 
lect exists, there is a vast difference in culture, which is greatly 
modified by circumstances. The Jehovah, in his impartial dealings 
with his intelligent beings, has not only imparted mental power, but 
has equalized it more than we are sometimes willing to admit. " He 
has planted the germs of intellect alike in the city and the country, 
by the beaten wayside, and in the secluded valley and solitary ham- 
let." As we look down the long vista of the ages, we find that 
genius is not the child of fortune. She has found a birthplace not 
alone in the mansions and palaces of wealth, but her nursery has 
been sometimes as humble as the manger of the Babe of Bethlehem. 
As a proof of this, I point you to that imperishable monument of 
fame upon which you will find carved, names none more illustrious 
than that oi Homer, Demosthenes, YirgiV, B-OT^jCi^^ C»^\ra^\M5s».,^'5Sc^&&\i^ 

—18 
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Shakespeare, Burns, Howard, FrankliD, Burritt, and our beloved Lin- 
coln. Experience and observation teach us that the mind is capable 
of vast improvement by cultivation. The laws which govern the in- 
tellectual world are similar to those which control the material world. 
The farmer does not think, by simply sowing his seed, that a bounti- 
ful harvest will be the result. But by cultivation he puts the soil into 
such a condition that it may yield the best possible nourishment for 
the plant, and as a result of this care, he gathers in an abundant 
harvest. I know of no better illustration of what the results will be 
to a mind whose talents are ''left latent, whose energies lie dormant, 
than the parable of the ten talents. The Savior beautifully sumfl it 
up in these words : " To him that hath shall be given, but to him 
that hath not, shall be taken away, even that which he hath." The 
mind will increase in strength by culture, or perish for lack of it 
Daniel Webster, in speaking of the improvement of the mind, said ; "If 
we work upon notarble, it will perish ; if we work upon brass, time 
will efface ; if we rear temples, they will crumble into dust ; but if 
we work upon our immortal minds, if we imbue them with prin- 
ciples, with the fear of God and love of our fellow-men, we engrave 
on those tablets something which will brighten for all eternity." 

Imbued, then, as we are, with a mind capable of such vast im- 
provement, it becomes us to inquire how we may increase the num- 
ber of those who receive a good education, and how we may make 
the education of all much better ? Shall we fill our colleges with 
more students ? Shall we still cling to the idea that, to be educated, 
one must enter the classical walls of a Dartmouth, an Amherst, a 
Yale, a Harvard, and there follow a certain curriculum of study ? I 
would not wish to be understood as undervaluing these or any other 
noble institutions of learning. But let it be more generally under- 
stood that knowledge is within the reach of all ; that " ignorance 
is a voluntary misfortune." The greatest improvement in the cul- 
ture of the mind has not always been made by those who have 
enjoyed the greatest advantages for an education. Colleges and 
seminaries are abundant all over our land, founded by the lib- 
erality of noble men and women. They prepare many students 
well for the active duties of life. But often those who have been 
the greatest benefactors of the race by making great discoveries, in- 
ventions and improvements, have been men of limited means, humble 
birth, and self-educated. Our public school system does a good work 
only so far as it lays the foundation for that great work of self-in- 
struction which should go on after school days cease. I believe 
that libraries in connection with our schools would be an efficient 
means of creating in the mind a greater desire for knowledge, and of 
giving it an impetus in the direction of self- culture. If indeed 
such would be the the case, it seems to me that the number of educa- 
ted would be vastly increased, and the education of all be made better. 
I know of but one avenue into the beautiful temple of knowledge, and 
that is by intelligent reading. In speaking of this, Edward Everett has 
said: "Whoever has learned to read possesses the keys of knowledge, 
and can whenever he pleases, not only unlock the portals of her 
temple, but penetrate to the inmost and most secret cabinet. The 
ancients cultivated the art of reading to the utmost perfection. The 
weJl-trained voice was the fineeX aieciOTti^\\^TCL«vi\». TV^^ veil under- 
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stood how the feelings and opinions of an audience would be swayed 
by the words of the wise and true orator. When Demosthenes arose 
to address an audience, he so controlled the minds of his hearers, that 
his ideas and emotions became theirs, and the effect was such as if 
one spirit pervaded the whole. Phillip, of Macedon, said of Demos- 
thenes, upon hearing the report of one of his orations: "Had I been 
there he would have persuaded me to take up arms against myself." 
It is said that Caesar once shook and trembled at the recital of his 
exploits by a Roman orator. 

Such is the magical effect, as it were, which the well trained hu- 
man voice produces upon an audience. Similar to this effect, though 
in a less degree, is that which is produced upon us by a good author 
when well read. The lack of culture that we find in so many of our 
rural communities, results from an inability to read intelligently. To 
read an author well, we must possess something of his spirit and 
feelings. His thoughts and ideas must have the same meaning to us 
as if they had originated with us. Reading should take the precedence 
in importance to all other branches taught in our common schools. 
The true teacher is not satisfied with simply a mechanical work in 
his reading classes. He endeavors to train the mind to comprehend 
quickly the ideas of an author, so that when a child leaves school he 
may be able to read readily and intelligently, any book or newspa- 
per. The cultivated and refined teacher, with a library at his com- 
mand, ought to be able to do vastly more than this. By. making 
himself conversant with the literature of the day, he ought to be able 
to teach the child what to read. It is not all in knowing how to read, 
but what to read, should be the important query. The love of read- 
ing in many is not natural, but a result of careful training and culti- 
vation. The faithful instructor, with access to good books, will be able 
to inculcate in the minds of children, such habits of study, such love of 
knowledge, as will increase manifold through life. As a means of pro- 
ducing intelligent readers I know of no way that would be so successful 
as access to a good library in the hands of a refined teacher. An ob- 
jection frequently made against school libraries is, that they do not furnish 
reading suitable for children. Perhaps this has been a fault sometimes, 
and books beyond the comprehension of children have been found in 
them. In such cases the good taste and judgment of those who were 
capable of selecting a library have not been consulted. Perhaps some 
advertisement or book list has been too closely followed, or perhaps the 
interests of a few scheming men have had more to do in its selection 
than was compatible with good sense and prudence. But because mis- 
takes have been made in selecting libraries, this can ^ave no weight 
as an argument against their utility. As long •as books are printed 
children will read, and the only thing to be done is to supply them 
with good reading. The greatest care should be taken that books suitable 
for the capacities of children of all ages be selected. Our literature of 
to-day abounds in good reading for children, and if they are permit- 
ted to grow up in ignorance, it will not be because the storehouse 
of knowledge contains no provisions for them, but because those who 
are intrusted with their interests have failed to make its treasures 
accessible to them. 

Good books for children have so multiplied within a few years, that the 
old-time stories Peter Parley, and melodies of Mother Goose uolotk^ei: 
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fomiBfa the only pleasures of the Tonthfnl miDd. W^ .« the fury 
tales of good Hans Christian Anderson translated into our language, 
and the pleasing stories of J. T. Trowbridge, Loiusa M. AloQtt, and a 
host of others. B«t while we do not lack for good stories for child- 
ren, every other department of literature is as replete as this. History 
at which we puzzle so much, and the philosophy of whi<^ we. so littk 
comprehend, can now be read as intelligently by the <^ild as by olda 
ones. He is prepared to conrerse about the Dynasties of France and 
England with much good sense, and the names of Robert Braoe, 
Cromwell, Wellington and Napoleon, are as familiar to him as hoiue- 
hold words. The stubborn facts of science hare been so simplified, 
and in themselves are so fascinating, that the child picks up the 
book of nature with as much pleasure as he would Robinson Cnuoe 
or the Arabian Xights. He talks sometimes quite as intelligently 
of the habits of animals, and their distribution upon the earth, as 
grown people. He wiU astonish you at the readiness with which he 
\n\\ give you the names of the parts of the flower. 

Whatever books are presented to children, let them be of the best 
kind. It is hard to estimate the injury that may be done to tiie 
mind by reading bad books. lord Bacon understood this, when he 
said : ^' Some books are to be tasted, others to be swallowed, and 
some few to be chewed and digested.*** Ralph Waldo Emerson gives 
a still more explicit rule as to what books to read. They are (1.) 
Never read any but famed books. (2.) Never read any book that 
is not a year old. (3.) Never read any but what you like. In many 
respects these rules are certainly very commendable. Books do os 
good only as they leave us richer, and therefore wiser, after perusing 
them. Their influence upon us is like that of our associates. We 
can therefore as readily judge of the character of a man by the books 
that he reads, as by Uie company that he keeps. Certain newspapers 
and periodicals of the day must be voted moral nmsances ; the publi- 
cation of so much crime, which fills the columns of our newspapers, 
certainly, if read, will create in many minds craving for bloody scenes, 
and must in the end foster and cherish contempt for laws. 

It seems to me, then, that a library, judiciously selected by persons 
of taste and refinement, with a proper regard for the minds of child- 
ren, and with a sincere design of elevatini; them, will do much to 
educate our rural communities. Educate the children, and you will 
educate the community. The family and school need a closer union 
and deeper sympathy ; I believe a library would be a means of pro- 
ducing it. The books from the library would :»e carried^ into the 
homes of children, and would be I'ead by other members of the 
family. They would ^furnish proper food for the mind, as well as 
useful and instructive topics for conversation. 

The foolish jesting, the tale of slander, speculations concerning our 
neighbors' successes and reverses, which so often constitute the topics of 
conversation around so many firesides, will, by the knowledge that litera- 
ture embodies, be supplanted. The atmosphere that surrounds us in 
good books, is pure. It not only gives vitality and energy to the intel- 
lect, but furnishes the means for the highest intellectual enjoyment 
Literature is the imperishable marble upon which has been written the 
history of all ages. All other means of perpetuation have failed. All 
attempts to perpetuate glory \)y n\agii\^QifeTit structures of stone and 
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brass have failed. The Pyramids of Egypt stand to-day as reminders of 
those who built them, while the names of the projectors are lost. But. 
Troy still lives to-day in song, in all her ancient glory. Priam, Achilles, 
£neas, the boy Ascanius, and a host of other heroes, are forever immor- 
talized in the songs of Homer and Yirgil. The philosophy of God's 
providence has filled pages of history. The observation and experience 
of all ages are preserved to us in literature. What immense stores of 
useful knowledge the ages have been collecting. How few, seemingly, 
are the earnest seekers after it. How sad that while the light of 
knowledge is beheld by so few, the majority are groping in the dark- 
ness of ignorance. A good library, then, would be the means of impart- 
ing useful knowledge, not only to the children found in school, but to the 
. community at large. 

It makes the school room not simply a place where a little text-book 
knowledge may be acquired, but a centre from which the mind receivesi 
those impulses which send it out into the broad domain of literature 
in search of knowledge. The library most be" the public property of the 
district, the old as well as the young must have access to it. It would 
be a new attraction added to the school-room. The numbers on the 
visitors roll would be increased. More interest would be manifested in 
school affairs, and the school-room would soon become not simply a place 
for children, but a pleasant retreat for wiser heads. 

Another objection frequently made against school libraries, is that 
the cheapness and abundance of books, periodicals and newspapers 
of the day, render them useless. This is indeed an age of cheap fame, 
as it has been aptly called. The wise Solomon seems to have thought 
the same in his time, when he said: "Of making many books there is no 
end." As means of diffusing knowledge there is an abundance of news- 
papers, periodicals, social clubs, reading circles, literary societies, and 
circulating libraries. This argument seems at first sight, a weighty one. 
It does seem that every family may be supplied with good papers and 
periodicals, but they are not. Many do not feel that they are a neces- 
sity, but rather a luxury with which they may readily dispense. The 
majority living in our rural communities have their society mostly with- 
in themselves. This is a necessity. Social clubs, reading circles, literary 
societies, and circulating libraries are advantages which but few enjoy 
save the inhabitants of our larger towns. Circulating libraries are indeed 
a means of diffusing knowledge, the value of which cannot be estimated, 
but the restrictions by which they are always controlled, render them 
inconvenient of access to people in rural communities. A school li- 
brary would be as a cherished friend to whom we could go for advice 
and assistance at any time without restraint. A well selected library 
would assist in cultivating the taste of a community as to the stand- 
ard authors. The books that we find upon the tables are gener- 
ally a good index to the character of the inmates of the house. I 
have found in many places that the library consists of some such 
books as, a patent-office report, some cheap volumes of studied wit 
and humor, some pictorial^ library, perhaps some text books, possibly 
Napoleon and his Marshals, perchance a volume of poetry. You will 
find too frequently that this library is stored away in some spare 
room not in common use, and the volume of poetry invariably under lock 
and key, the mind of the owner all ignorant as to the gems of thought 
written upon its pages. The fountain quenches our thirat ot^V^ 'ikSfe. -^^ 
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partake of its sparkling waters ; so books are of use to us only as 
we become familiar with their contents. 

Our standard authors are always safe to read ; they give us the 
best thought and furnish the best information. Dr. Johnson said that he 
" always went into stately shops." He meant, I i)resume, that he al- 
ways sought the best company. Emerson has wisely said : " Consid- 
er what you have in the smallest chosen library," a company of the 
wisest and wittiest men, that picked out of all civil countries in a 
thousand years, have set in best order the results of their learning 
and wisdom. The men themselves were hid and inaccessible, solitary, 
impatient of interruption, fenced by etiquette ; but the thought which 
they did not uncover to their bosom friend is here written out in 
transparent words to us, the strangers of another age. , People do not 
generally rise much above their surroundings. In view of this, then, 
let us find our company in the best circles, and our reading from the 
best books. Libraries would prove to be safeguards against vice; 
home, in the company of good books, would not be forsaken for 
places of vice and crime. A taste for good reading prevents a desire 
after exciting pleasures, and saves many from the saloon and gambling 
table. The mind, if not fixed by virtue upon high and noble thoughts, 
will revel in the fields of vice and crime. It was the kindly influence 
of a few good books that gave that bent of mind to Washington, 
Adams, Franklin and Lincoln, which places them among the eminent 
benefactors of our country. Access to a library would prevent that 
prodigality of time that is so deplorable. 

It is related of Franklin, that when he was a very small boy, while as- 
sisting his father to salt a barrel of meat, he asked hi^ father if he could 
not ask the blessing upon the barrel of meat at once, and thus save time 
at every meal. The great after results of his life show that he never 
forgot the value of time. What ample time for intellectual improve- 
ment we have in the long winter evenings of this climate. The great 
Jehovah who promised, that "while the earth remaineth, seedtime and 
harvest, and cold and heat, and summer and winter shall not cease," 
seems to have designed these winter evenings for our mental improvement. 
The farm work of the season is over, the grain is stored away, and it 
Qeems to be a fit time for thought and study. People frequently com- 
plain that they have no time to read. The experience of literary men 
shows us that great results in the way of self improvement can be ac- 
complished in a very little time, and that however engrossing the occu- 
pation of one may be, by proper management time can be had for 
study. Is there no time for the acquisition of anything but wealth ? 
Can knowledge be estimated by dollars and cents. The great Newton 
said a short time before his death, "I do not know what I may appear 
to the world, but to myself I seem to have been only like a child 
playing on the sea-shore, and diverting myself in now and then find- 
ing a prettier shell than ordinary, while the great ocean of truth lay 
all undiscovered before me." If such were the thoughts of this great 
man concerning his knowledge, how exceedingly meagre must be that 
of the masses. 

In discussing this subject, I have endeavored so far as I am able, to 

show the effects that libraries would have as a means of culture in rural 

communities. The work that ouir system of free schools is designed 

to do, in a, general diffusion of knowledge axxioxi^ \Xife Taa»»ft»^ ia one of 
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the noblest works that humanity ever conceived, and as an accessory 
in accomplishing this grand and noble work, I know of none so es- 
sential as public school libraries. 



CONCLUSION. 

In our country, each citizen is a sovereign ; and since this is the 
case, he should be intelligent, virtuous, patriotic and industrious. To 
this end, public education was established during the early history of 
the state, and has continued to be cared for to the present time. 
Never in the history of the state has there been a time when the peo- 
ple have shown a gi eater interest in the free school system, than they 
manifest at present, and this will be continued so long as the schools 
do the work legitimately assigned to them, and our free institutions 
continue. 

The schools are the peacemakers, the promoters of harmony, and of 
skilled, honest and profitable industry. Their intelligent support, at 
almost any cost, is wisdom, and will guarantee national success. Vir- 
tuous intelligence is cheaper than vicious ignorance, and this intelli- 
gence can only be attained through the medium of our free schools. 
School houses, at any cost, are a hundred-fold cheaper, and vastly 
more respectable, than are jails, alms houses and penitentiaries. They 
are also much more reliable and far less expensive conservators of the 
peace, than are fortifications and standing armies. 

The influence of education upon a nation is immeasurable. Unless 
the state educates the people, and places under their control, ih this country, 
the directing power to a continually increasing extent, the scepter of free- 
dom must drop from our national hands, and we must sooner or later 
approach a national death. To perpetuate free institutions, every citi- 
zen must possess intelligence enough* to properly discharge the duties 
of freemen, and without this ,the exercise of these duties becomes a 
most dangerous and expensive element in the body politic. The im- 
agination can picture no semblance of the destructive potency of the 
ballot box in the hands of an ignorant and corrupt people. 

The system of free education is based and constructed . upon the 
principles of equal rights and protection to all — rich and poor alike. 
It is impartial ; knowing no name, nor sect, nor party ; all are alike 
privileged to partake of its benefits. It is a sacred trust, and cannot * 
be too carefully guarded by those having control of it ; nor can too 
much be done to render it an efficient agent for the training of the 
youth of the state. It is the palladium of our liberties — our. nation's 
strong and sure defense ; the impregnable bulwark of our safety when 
fleets and armies are impotent and vain. 

It is the paramount institution of a free people, and without it free- 
dom cannot exist. This system of free education is the insurer of the 
sovereignty and freedom of the people, therefore let it be carefully 
guarded by every lover of his country, that unscrupulous foes to the 
public weal do not convert this great public blessing to their own e.e.1^^^ 
ends^ and to the destruction of our govetimieiiX.. 
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The system of free education requires thorough and efficient super- 
vision, and the man who is called upon to preside over this work, 
should possess broad and liberal ideas, able to see life and its sur- 
roundings, and conditions, not through the glasses of a -mere school- 
master, but through the eyes of a philanthropist. He should be abJe 
to investigate every minutia of the public school work, and give it hig 
personal oversight in every respect. He should be required' to vidit 
every portion of the state, not to visit teachers and schools in their 
visiting costume, but to examine practically into the workings of the 
system, and by this means be able to secure accurate and reliable in- 
formation relative to its management and efficiency. 

Since I assumed the duties of the office, I have visited all the coun- 
ties of the state except three, and many of them three or four times 
in an official capacity. 

During my official term, I have attended three hundred and forty-one 
teachers' institutes, forty-five teachers' meetings, twenty-two meetings 
of school officers, besides visiting schools in various portions of the 
state. In addition to this work, I have addressed on educational topics 
nearly five hundred different audiences, and attended to the varioos 
duties of the office personally. 

My only aim has been, during my official term, to aid in advancing 
the cause of education, and as I retire from the office to enter other fields 
of labor, I shall not cease to cherish for the teachers and officers 
those friendly relations which have been formed in the past, and shall 
cheerfully labor to advance the noble enterprises in which they are 
engaged. 

The demand for better teachers in the elementary or common school 
branches, is rapidly increasing in every portion of the 'state, and more 
attention is given to the teaching of these branches than ever before. 

In retiring from the office, I desire in this public manner, to ex- 
press my obligations to the County Superintendents and other school 
officers, and to the teachers who have so generally, willingly and 
heartily co-operattd with me to advance the great interests of our 
schools; also for the uniform courtesy that has been extended to me 
by all. I sincerely join with all true friends of education, in wishing 
for the incoming administration the highest degree of success in the 
performance of the duties of the office, and bespeak for my successor 
in office the same courtesies that have been extended to me by the 
teachers and people. 

S. M. ETTER, 

Superintendent of Public Ihstricction. 
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